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Volume for 1869 now ready, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 1868 still on Sale. 
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A GUINEA BOOK FOR 12s. 6d. 
Just published, crown 4to., printed on toned paper, in the 
finest manner, and superbly bound in cloth and gold, 


GEMS OF NATURE AND ART. | 


Illustrated with 24 Coloured Plates, from Drawings — 
by T. W. Woop, H. Nort Humpueeys, E. Frevp- 
1n@, F. W. Fatraorr, and other eminent Artists. 


*,* This book, not only from the beauty of illustra- 
tions, which combine the most brilliant colouring with 
the greatest artistic taste, but also from the interesting 
character of its letterpress, will be one of the most 


: 


beiutiful Presentation and Drawing-room Table Books | 
published this season, while from its being quite equal to | 


the ordinary guinea books of its class, it will possess the 
additional merit of being the cheapest issued. 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN AND CO., 
10, Starioners’ Hatt Court. 
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W. F. THOMAS & CO.’S 
PATENT 


SEWING MACHINES, 


ADAPTED FOR EVERY KIND OF WORK, 
Noiseless Domestic Machines, Lock Stitch, 
£8 15s. 

Two Thread, on Stand, £2 10s. 
ORIGINAL PATENTEES, 

1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE, 


AND 


REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 





JAMES CLARKE AND CO.’'S BOOKS. 


OVERDALE: the Story of a Pervert. 
500 pp., crown Svo,, cloth, 5s 

ELLEN CLINTON ; or, the Influence ofa Loving Spirit. 5s, 

MERTONSVILLE PARK;; or, Herbert Seymour’s Choice, 
By the Author of “ Ellen Clinton.” Price 5s. 

MILLICENT KENDRICK;; or, the Search after Happiness. 
By Emma Jane Worboise. 5s, 


MARGARET TORRINGTON ; or, the Voyage of Life. 
E. J. Worboise. 5s. 

SINGLEHURST MANOR: 
E.J. Worboise, 5s. 


ST. BEETHA'’S ; or, the Heiress of Arne. 


os, 


By Emma Jane Worboise. 


By 
a Story of Country Life. By 


By E, J. Worboise, 


THORNYCROFT HALL: its Owners and its Heirs. By 
E, J. Worbwise. 5s. “ 

THE FORTUNES OF CYRIL DENHAM. By E. J. 
Worboise. 5+, 


VIOLET VAUGHAN ; or, the Shadows of Warneford Grange. 
vss 


HYMNS, SONGS, AND POEMS. ByE. J. Worboise, 5s. 
GREY AND GOLD. By Emma Jane Worboise. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 5s. In the Press. 


| 


THE BEAUTY OF THE GREAT KING, and Other Poems 
for the Heart and Home. By W. Poole Balterne. 48, 

THE POWER OF LOVE IN DAILY LIFE. By Mabel 
Graham 3s. 6d. 

GILBERT, and Other Poems. By Marianne Farningham, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.; gilt edges, 4s. 


Extra 


| MARRIED ify ; or, the Story of Philip and Edith. By E. J. 


JESSIE sinters 


Worbvise, ; gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


or, a Sunday Scholar’s Influence, By the 
‘Author of Cedar Creek, 2s. 6d. 
LAYS AND. LYRICS OF THE BLESSED LIFE. By 
Marianne Furningham, Eighth Thousand. 2s, 6d.; gt. ed., 3s. 
ag eee eee. AND ECHOES FROM THE 
LEY. By Marianne Farningham. First Series, 2s. 6d, 
vie proves 3s. Second Series, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. 


GIRLHOOD. By Marianne Farningham, Thirteenth Thou- 
sand, Cloth, ls. 6d.; gilt edges, 2s. 

HOME LIFE. By Marianne Farningham. Is. 6d.; gt. ed., 2s. 

LITTLE TALES FOR LITTLE READERS. By Mari- 
anne Farningham. ls, 6d.; gilt edges, 2s. 

THE SNOW QUEEN. By Maggie Symington. 

THE VERNONS OF HOLLY MOUNT. By Maggie 


Symington. Cloth, ls, 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OFFICE, 13, Freer Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
FILLED WITH CHOICK READINGS FROM THE BEST NEW BOOKS AND ORITICAL REVIEWS. 
Thursday Morning, price One Penny; Monthly Parts, Sixpence. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13, Freer Sreeet, E.C. 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 46th Edition. 3s. 6d.; 
or, with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


*,* Enlarged and Revised, bringing down the information 
to the present time. 


SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. coloured. 

GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 28th Edition. 
Is.; or with 48 pp. of Questions, 1s. 4d. Questions 
alone, 1s. 6d. 

MAP-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS. aes (above 70) 
large and small. 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured 

BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. is. 

HHO OE CURES HANS, 
43rd Edition. 1s. 9d. cloth; 2s. ~2 oh agg 


_ ALLEN’S SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 64th Hdition. | 


1s. cloth; 9d. sewed, 


THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 32nd Rdition, 1s. 6d. | 


| 


London: SIMPKIN & Co.; HAMILTON & Co.; WHITTAKER & Co. 


KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 3s. 

14th 
Edition. 4s. 

THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. A Syste- 
matic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Computation. 
By James CoRNWELI, Ph. Dr., and J. G. Fircn, M.A. 
12th Edition. 4s. 6d. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, 10th Edition. 1s. 6d. 
KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 4s. 6d. 


*,* In both Arithmetics the “ Decimal System” is explained, and 
numerous questions are proposed to be solved by the Decimal Method, 
In the Science of Arithmetic (pp. 328 et seg.) is an explanation of the 
“ Metric System.” 


Shortly will be added to the Series, Elementary Works on 
I. ENGLISH SPELLING. 
II. ENGLISH POETRY. 
III, ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOY 
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Mr. J, W. Gauauw, 54, Paternoster Row, H.C., by the 18th of each month, 


GEORGE BORWICKS 
BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast Flour AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BRG 
z TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Pastry with less Butter. DgaRk Srr,—I beg to inform you that after having 


tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 


nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
and (not destroying the Sugar in I am desired to say, if thia decision is of use you can 


make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more . G. Warrinzr, 
nutritious than that raised with “Tatcrnational Beckibilion, Hlovre late Tastrwe. 
Yeast tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





° ‘ . ’ ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &e., says it 


QUARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree injurious, It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 


when Yeast is used, as it is not joard ship, idl 
necessary for the Dough to stand ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
and rise before it is put into the yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 


into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sick, but in the officers’ me3ses.”’ 





To make Bread.---To every pound of flour add a heaped up ftea-spoonful of Borwicx’s Baxina PowpaR, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a vex state; then pous on gradually about haif a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly inte 
a dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mix it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxina PowperR; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it vo:nes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heav, by their own steam, Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28, 6d., and 6s. 
WHOLESALE OF 
C. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper This: -s Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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CHURCH ASSOCIATION, | 


To uphold the Doetrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, and to counteract the efforts now being made to pervert her teaching 
on essential points of the Christian faith, or assimilate her Services 
to those of the Church of Rome. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING WILL (D.V.) BE HELD IN ST. JAMES’ HALL, 
ON THE 23rp FEBRUARY, AT 2.30 P.M. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS WILL BE DULY ANNOUNCED. 
Tickets can be had on application at the Office. 


hie ee 


SPECIAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS 


BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


Tue friends of the Church Association are probably not aware of its financial position, the i 
work to be done, and the funds required. The Guarantee Fund of £52,000 has enabled the Council 
to carry on without difficulty legal prosecutions and Parliamentary action, but this Fund is applicable fir 
to no other purpose. 


nett ctanaianinaniniai ein R ailancpivsenitttet tenn 


The duties, however, into which the Council have been led are more extensive, and in some 


SEARO EL aremen 


\ respects more important, than the institution of Legal and Parliamentary action. ‘The Council is 

| found the minds of a large body both of the Clergy and Laity of England affected with Romish ca 
dogmas, through the books, catechisms, tracts, magazines, and newspapers of the Ritualistic party, ss 

the circulation of which has extended over a period of upwards of thirty years. y 

| Such a flood of Romish error can only be effectively met by the rapid circulation of Protestant 

truth, through suitable publications, through the use of the Press, and through an extensive agency ; 


and, though much has been already done in establishing 130 branches, much more must be done, 

till Associations are organized in all parts of England; till public Meetings are multiplied, and by 

Speeches, Tracts, Sermons and Lectures, the real facts are made known to every one in England. So d 
comprehensive a movement cannot be carried on without large expense, and it must be remembered 

that no part of the Guarantee Fund can be applied to these purposes. 


The Contributions to their General Fund are at present quite inadequate to meet these pressing . 
calls, The Council therefore earnestly appeal to their friends for increased funds to carry on with Jani 
promptitude and vigour a work so essential to the preservation of our Reformed Church, which must \ 





fail of its full effect unless far larger sums are placed at the disposal of the Council. 


JOHN CAMPBELL COLQUHOUN, Chairman. 
T. R. ANDREWS, Vice-Chairman. 

F, DITMAS, Major, 

W. C. PALMER, Captain, 
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We 





14, BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
February, 1870. 





Secretaries. 















Subscriptions and Donations will be received by the Secretaries at the Office of the Association, 14, 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.; and at the Bankers,—Messrs. Barcuay, Bevan, TrITTON AND Co., 
54, Lombard Street ; Messrs. Ransom AnD Co., 2, Pall Mall East, (S.W.) 
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SUNSHIN E. 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
DESIGNED FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, FAMILY READING, AND READERS IN GENERAL. 


Conpuctep sy W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


Rector or St. Jamzs’s Lonpon; anv Epitor or “‘GoupEeNn Hovrs.” 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 


onan a 


“ SUNSHINE” is now so well known in every part of the world as a favourite companion for the 
leisure hours of old and young, that we need not describe it at any length. If you are among its 
subscribers we are sure you love it. If you have not yet seen it, we are very sorry for you, and our 
advice is, “Go to the nearest bookseller, newsvendor, or railway bookstall, and say, ‘Please get me 
“SUNSHINE” every month from London,’ And when you have become a subscriber for 
‘SUNSHINE,’ then set to work among all your friends and neighbours, and persuade them to take 
it in monthly, too.” 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED FROM SOME OF OUR KIND CANVASSERS. 


“TI have succeeded in obtaining, with your canvassing bills, twelve subscribers for Sunshine among the National 
School Children, and one for Golden Hours.”—A, L. O. L 

“1 have dispersed them in different villages around me, and every mouth adds to my subseribers.”—B, P. 

“T have introduced your magazines into our school, the number of both together being upwards of forty per 
month.”—Joun S. 

“A few more canvassing bills. As I am going for my holidays soon, I shall be able to distribute them.” 
—Bearrick M. B. 

“T am going into the country, and will try and canvass there.”—T. W. R. 

“T have met with great success: I have thirty-three subscribers for Sunshine, and I think this is very good for my 
first effort.’—James T. 

“T have now succeeded in selling. forty-two of Sunshine and three of Golden Hours monthly.”—Joun W. L. 

“T have gained more than a dozen subscribers, and shall try this new year to gain more.” —Jamgs F. E. 

*T have gained only five regular subscribers, but hope to gain more. I am eleven years of age.”—Lizziz H. 

“My subscribers’ list is as follows : —Sunshine, from twenty-five to thirty-five; Golden Hours, from thirteen to 
seventeen. I have got nearly one to a bill. 1 hope to gain many more yet. One little girl I know, says she will 
canvass if I get her some bills, so if you will send me a few I will give them to her. I shall do my very utmost to 
promote the sale of your magazines by taking them everywhere. I lent the numbers of Golden Hours to lots of 
people; they all like them, bnt I never feel satisfied unless they say dowuright they will take them in—I don’t like 
‘ perhaps.’ I gave our servant six bills to give away, and she got five subscribers.” —EMMELINE K. 


NEW STORIES FOR 1870. 
LINKS OF KINDNESS. 


A Story for Rich and Poor, Old and Young. By the Author of “ Archie Marston in Madeira.” 


BUSY BEE, 
A Deeply Interesting Story. By the Author of “ Daisy’s Fortune.” 
*,* These New Tales have been written on purpose for “ SU NSHINE.” They commence in the 
1 January Number, and will be continued Monthly, with beautiful Engravings. 


PICTURE STORIES, 


This novel idea has greatly pleased and puzzled our young readers. Month by month the group 
of ten little Pictures has tasked their ingenuity, and furnished many of them with subjects for 
pleasant letters to the Editor. These letters have come to us by thousands, and given us plenty of 
work in reading them, but we have not grumbled, as we like to know that our friends are pleased. 
We intend to continue these Picture Stories during the New Year. 


“i 


GIFT-BOOKS. 


A The Cheapest Christmas Presents, New Year's Gifts, or Birthday Offerings, are the Bound 
, | Volumes of “SUNSHINE.” These may be had for the Years 1862-9, price, each, 1s. 6d., plain 
a cloth ; 2s. 6d., extra cloth, gilt edges. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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LONDON AND SUBURBAN MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


_ Enrolled in 1855, pursuant to Act of Parliament, 


SHARES, £25 each, may be paid in one sum, 
or by Monthly Subscription of 5s. per share. 


INVESTING MEMBERS receive 5 per 
cent. Interest and Share of Surplus Profits. 


MONEY ADVANCED on MORTGAGE 


without Premium for any term of years. 
JONATHAN TAYLOR, Secretary. 
OFFICES—1074, FENCHURCH STREET, £.C. 











MNPACLER ANS a2 interna 


Styptic, being a new form of an old and 
valuable remedy, Gum Benzoin. 


A CERTAIN CURE for Chronic, Con- 
sumptive, or any other kind of Cover. 

In Cholera Diarrhoea, and Dysentery, this medicine far 
surpasses any other, having a peculiar mechanical power 
of putting a sudden stop to wasting diseases. 

pared by Mr. PRICE, Consulting Chemist, 2, Lower 
Seymour Street, London, W., and sold by Chemists at 
le, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 

Proprietor of the True Oil of Horse-Chestnuts, for 
rheumatic pains ; and Dandelion and Camomile Pills, 
for indigestion. 






RIMMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED VALENTINES. 


A Dream of Fair Women. The Musical. 

The Girl of the Period. The Watteau. 

The Floral Valentine. Cupid’s Magnet. 

The Shaksperian. The Comic Valentine, 
The Language of Flowers. Valentine Fans. 

The Medieval. The Souvenir. 


Flora’s Keepsake, Satchet Valentines, Love's Offering, Marine 
Valentines, Affection’s Bouquet, Miniature Valentines, Animated 
Flowers. and many others, all sweetly Perfumed and exquisitely 
Mounted, varying in price, from 6d, to £10 10s, A detailed List on 
application. 

UGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer by Appointment to H.R.H. the 





Princess of Wales, 96, Strand; 128, Regent Street: 24, Corphill, | 


Loudon, 





USE 


SYMINGTON’S PATENT PEA FLOUR, 


FOR MAKING SOUP IN ONE MINUTE 
WITHOUT BOILING, 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, Market Harborough. 
BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


NDIGESTION, Sick Headache, Loss of Appe- 
stemach’ and Bowsts, are qnioiie’ tencved by ther mob etme 
Fors ® Ca ay remov y that well-known 
a 





remedy, FRA F HEALTH. They unite the 
mild operation with the most successful 
—, and where an aperient is required, nothing can be better 


ap 
sold by all Medicine Venders at 1s. i4d. and 2 04. nar bor 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 

Pus STOMACH is the great Supplier of all the 
wants of our system. Jts object is to repair the wear and tear 

of life. If disordered, its function ceases, which is followed by Inv1- 
GEsTion, HeapacuE, Lowness oF Spirits, MELANCHOLY, and in 
some cases InsaniTY. KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS are the 
best possible Medicine for all the disorders of this organ. They cleanse 
it, whilst by their tonic power they give it new vigour, Sold by all 
— = i other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 


OBERT COCKS AND CO”S MUSICAL BOX. 

A Caprice for the pianoforte Composed by I. Lizston, and 

performed by him at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, 
and twice encored. Free by post for 19 stamps, 


R. A. S&S GATTYS NEW SONGS 

Tell Him I Love Him Yet, The Northern Star, 

O Fair Dove, 0 Fond Dove, Long, Long Ago 

The Mother's: Visit. I Really am so Sleepy (Comic). 
Each post free for 19 stamps. 


Tae HOLY FAMILY, complete in 12 books. W. H. 
CauLcott's new Christmas Music—three new books of the 
Holy Family, for the pianoforte. Solos, 5s. each; duets, 68, each ; 
accompaniments for the flute, violin, violoncello, 1s, each, Each at 
hulf price, with an extra stamp for postage. 


HE SMILES OF THOSE WE LOVE.—Song. By 
W. F. Tayior. “One of the most elegant songs ofthe day.’ 
Free by post for 19 stamps. 

‘‘The air is simplicity itself, and will be caught up at once, an: 
the pretty and harmless character of the words renders it peculiarly 
appropriate as a song for the home circle.’ — Vide Orchestru, 

The New Comic Song,I REALLY AM 80 SLEEPY ByA.5S. 
Gatty. “Areally amusing song.” Each free by post, 19 stamps. 


AR ON THE DEEP BLUE SEA.—Song. Words 
by Dx. CarPentgeR. Music by J. R. Thomas, composer o! 
‘* Happy be Thy Dreams,” 

“The accompaniment is neat, and sustains well the fine flowing 
melody."— Vide Glasgow Times.—* Is a simple, touching song which 
cannot fail to please.’ —Standard. 

The Same, as a piano solo, by Brinley Richards, Price 3s., post 
free for 19 stamps each, of the publishers. 


APPY BE THY DREAMS.—Ballad. Poetry by 
Dr. Carpenter. “‘ Happy be Thy Dreams’ is thesong so 
well known to the public by Mr. Rawlinson’s singing of it, We need 
only supplement the public verdict by declaring that the ballad is as 
good as it is popular, and that its success is no less owing to the 
ability of its author, Mr. J. R. Thomas, than the pleasing vocalism 
of the favourite singer named above.” —Ltverpoul Courier, The song, 
3s. ; ditto, pianoforte, by Brinley Richards, 3s.; ditto, by Bellak, 4s. 
Each free by post for 19 stamps. Asa waltz, for piano, by J. Prid- 
hams (beautifully illustrated), 25 stamps.—London: RoBrRT Cocks 
& Co., New Burlington Street. To be had everywhere, 





Part I., Oct. 1, Demy 4to,, 1,100 pages. 5th Thousand (Large Type’, 
IMPRISS’S GOSPEL TREASURY, in Six- 
teen Monthly Shilling Parts. 
8. W. PARTRIDGE & COMP., 9, Paternoster Row. 
MACINTOSH & COMP., 24, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








A delicious stimulant steel tonic, bright and palatable 
as Sherry, ls. 7d. By the author of the celebrated 
“ CHEF” Sauce, the onty sauce CREAMY and without 
sediment, everywhere at 1s. 


A. DESPLACE, 


28, Great WINoEsTER Street, E.C., Sorx Proprietor. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—With the darken- 

ing days and changing temperatures the digestion 
becomes impaired, the liver disordered, and the mind 
despondent unless the cause of the irregularity be ex- 
pelled from the blood and body by an alterative like 
these Pills. They go directly to the source of the evil, 
thrust out all impurities from the circulation, reduc: 


| distempered organs to their natural state, and correct 


all defective or contaminated secretions. Such easy 
means of instituting health, strength, and cheerfulness 


| should be in the possession of all whose stomachs are 


weak, whose minds are much harassed, or whose brains 
are over worked, - Holloway’s is essentially a blood 
tempering medicine, whereby its influence reaching the 
remotest fibre of the frame, effeets a universal good. 
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EUREKA: 
OR, LOVE WILL LABOUR. 
|| BY HELEN HAMILTON, 
CHAPTER IV.—ISABEL IS PUZZLED. studies with herself, and in pointing out th 


EVENLY and brightly the routine of Isabel 
Warburton’s life moved on. It may have 
lacked variety, but at Kintulla that want was 
|| never felt. The lull which followed late in 
autumn on the gay summer months of sociable 
enjoyment was variety enough; and often as 
Mr. Warburton took his seat in the large arm- 
chair by the fireside, when all the guests were 
gone, and his daughter placed her chair closer 
than usual to his, he would say how precious 
was the feeling of dependence one upon the 
other for their joys, and that after all this 
quiet time seemed the happiest of the whole 
twelve months of the year. 
It was the busiest time as well. 
| outdoor duties, for father as for daughter, that 
required more attentive in the 
winter days than in the summer weather, and 


There were 
care 


Isabel knew the joy of visiting the poor, and 


being welcomed as a friend to the homes of 

|| the sick and needy. 
Often with her father, sometimes alone, or in 
company with Janey or Louisa, she might be 


seen with her basket on her arm, going from 
cottage to cottage, and throwing in a sunbeam 
as she lifted the latch, and looked in with her 
bright smile upon the inmates. 

The squire worked hand in hand with the 
rector of that parish, and the children followed 
in their parents’ steps. Janey Fagan seemed 
to belong to the families of both; Louisa’s 
animation flagged without her; she entered 
with spirit into Bell’s wildest plans. 

The model farms, the industrial schools, the 
churches, all and everything that 
[sabel saw starting up in her imagination on | 
the Kintulla property, Janey saw with her; | 
and it was well for Mr. Warburton that the 
schemes for improvement on his wide estates 
were always brought before Louisa’s judgment 
for approval before they were urged on him to | 


marble 


| 
| 


be carried into effect. 

The time when home-duties might cal] on 
| Bell’s companions to be separated from her | 
| was the only thing in the present or the future 
Louisa 


| 
|| which she shrank from looking at. 
sometimes spoke of this as something not so 
very far distant or improbable; but when she | 
touched upon the subject, then Isabel would 
become eloquent in urging her to continue her | 
Il, 


hard | 


duty of seizing every possible opportunity for 
improving her mind. Janey, there was less 
fear of losing; her mother’s health, they were 
all aware, could never be restored, but 
was not worse, and if she was perhaps less 
that nursed her, she 
She 


she 


conscious of the hand 
was less irritable too, and less exacting. 
was pleased to know that her 
favourite in the family of her 
if Janey arranged her pillows in the morning 
before she went, and returned at stated hours 
to bring her meals, she was contented; the 
remainder of her days the poor woman dozed 
away, with Crissy Barton at her side, busy 
with her needle, and ready to go for Janey if 
she were wanted. 

“T believe we three shall just grow old 
together and sit over this fire fifty years hence, 
as we are doing now,” said Isabel, one winter’s 


daughter was a 
benefactor, and 


evening, as she and her friends sat gathered 
round the waiting for the 
dinner-bell to ring. 

“ Plus three cats,” cried Janey, “ but there is 
our summons ;” and chatting merrily, the three 


schoolroom-fire 


girls went down to dinner. 

Mr. Warburton was more silent than 
during the meal, though kind and lively as he 
His thoughts seemed occupied 
with something else. 

“Bell, my child, I want you for a few mo- 
ments in the study,” he said, when dinner was 
ended. “No, girls, you needn’t bid good 
night: Bell will be with you presently, and 
she will want to talk over her news with you. 

Isabel sat down on the low stool at her 
father’s feet, and Mr. Warburton drew out a 
letter from his pocket. 

“This is from your uncle, Bell,” he 
“he is taking a house in Dublin for the winter, 
and has written to me about doing the same 


usual 


ever was. 


id ; 


Sal 


| thing, and taking you up to make acquaintance 


with some of our friends who are not likely to 


; come down to our little out-of-the-way corner 


here.” 

“Qh, how delightful! Do, papa, do take 
me up. Oh, how I should like to see Dub- 
lin; and it is so long since I have been with 
uncle.”’ 

“ And he means to have quite a party with 
him at Christmas; the Smiths and Joneses, 
and I don’t know who. The Forde girls are to | 
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| never shall be that. 


| double work for us, and give them a holiday 
| Some future time. 
| Of a change myself, but I wish especially that 
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be there too; Lsuppose you have not forgotten 
your old Cheltenham friends ? ” 

“Oh no, papa, I was quite a big girl, you 
know, when I left. I wonder what Marguerite 
and Etta have grown like.” 

“That we shall see; and then I don’t mean 
you to be idling your time. You are almost 
too old for the schoolroom now, Isabel, but I 
wish you to have some lessons from good 
masters. Miss Gibbs is quite of my opinion, 
and has promised to remain the winter with 
us, and superintend all that.” 

“Dear, good papa! But I hope that isn’t 
because I said the other day I was sure Mar- 
guerite with her Paris masters would be more 
accomplished than I?” 

“Not a bit of it, child; never listened to 
such nonsense. I don’t like comparisons; one 
may row a boat; another sing a song better; 
who ever wished that every one should do 
everything alike P” 

“No, no, papa, and I am glad you did not 
do it for that. But I shall be so delighted to 
have masters. When do we go, papa?” 

“The first week in December.” 

“Before Christmas! Oh, surely not!” 

“Why not?” 

“ What will our people ever do without us ? 
And the school prizes, papa?” 

“We must leave them for once, Bell. At 
all events, I don’t think we can accuse our- 
selves of being absentees.”’ 

“No, indeed; I hope, whatever happens, we 
But I don’t know even 
for once how they are all to get on without 
us.” 

“We must ask Louisa and Janey to do 


I feel a good deal in want 


you should know your parent’s friends.” 

“T shall make a regular list of all the things 
that I want done at home. Won’t that be the 
best way, papa?” 

“T dare say; and now that is about all I 
wanted to say. I must write my letter for 
the morning’s post, and you run off and settle 
your affairs with Janey and Louisa.” 

Bell’s journey to Dublin was quite an event 
in the little schoolroom circle, mingled, as are 
most events, with joy and sorrow. But the 
parting once over, only joy seemed to mark 
the share which Isabel took in it. 

Like a dream that winter glided by, with its 
parties and its lessons, some concerts, and a 
moderate meteor shower of balls. 

And the summer tour which followed, spent 
in wanderings by the Rhine and bold ascents 
of Alpine peaks, or gentle sailings on the 


but a page to enliven the memorandum-book 
of life. 

It had ended, and the homeward journey 
was coming to a close. To-morrow they were 
to be at Kintulla ; to-morrow they were to hear 
the hearty welcome home, and see the old 
familiar scenes, and be amongst them once 
again. Impatiently Isabel counted the hours, 
and watched the milestones, and wished the 
postilion would urge the horses on. 

“T wonder if Louisa is much grown, and if 
Janey will find me altered. Do you think 
Charlie will be there, papa? Oh, I do hope 
the tide will be in!” and twenty other utter- 
ances and exclamations broke from Isabel, 
when the last night at an hotel had been 
passed, and the good old family coach rolled 
briskly along, shortening the last stage of their 
journey. 

Presently, with renewed vigour the postilion 
cracked his whip, the horses redoubled their 
pace, the avenue gates were flung wide open, 
and “welcome home” was frequently and 
heartily wished by good Mrs. Love as she fol- 
lowed her little crew from the lodge, and stood 
at the gate, wishing the horses would go 
slower. And “welcome back!” and “wel- 
come to Kintulla!’’ resounded on all sides, as 
the expectant people, who had heard the news 
and hurried from their homes, gathered round 
the carriage to receive the kind words and 
nods from their master and young mistress as 
the carriage still rolled on. 

In a few minutes more Bell found herself in 
the embraces of those who were rather her 
sisters than her friends, and then the servants 
gathered round her, and her hands were nearly 
shaken off, while from some of the old people 
even a warmer welcome was given. 

“ All just as we left it, the dear old place!” 
cried Bell, half-exhausted, after she had rushed 
up-stairs and down-stairs, and peeped into all 
the rooms to see that none of them were 
changed. 

“ And tell me about the people, they are all 
well, are they not? And Billy, is he any 
better ?’? she asked of Mrs. Love, who had 
hurried up after the carriage to get a word 
with Miss Bell. 

* Just the one way, Miss, not a bit difference 
do we see; he keeps always asking for the 
master, and he says still he won’t die till he 
sees Miss Bell again.” And Mrs. Love wiped 
her eyes with her apron as she spoke of her 
invalid boy. 

“ And none of the old people gone?”’ Bell 
asked, turning again to Mrs. Love. 

“None, Miss, but just, you know, poor dear 
Mrs. Sullivan, Master Charlie— ” 

“Mrs. Sullivan! I never heard it.” 
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ever a forgetful boy. It’s 


Louisa didn’t tell you? ” 


Charlie ? ” 
“ She was buried here yesterday, Miss. 


see him.” 
“Ts he at Stradcally still?” 


dear. 


The Lord’s will is best; 


’ 


wild he was here. 
that’s what all of us is saying.’ 
“ Why did you not tell me about Mrs. Sulli- 


Louisa, as the latter, who had been carrying up 
some loose parcels to Bell’s room, came to the 
place where her friend was standing talking to 
Mrs. Love. 

“JT did, dear,” replied Louisa, “ but probably 
my letter did not reach you; your father’s 
last note led us to expect a longer stay in 
London, and it was then I had addressed my 


letter. Oh, I am so glad, Bell, you have 
come home a little sooner; I have missed 
you so.” 


There was a great deal to be related and 
listened to on all sides, without the occurrence 








| night, and Janey and Louisa hastened home. 








| poor dear old Mrs. Sullivan, none of our old 
| friends gone; no one married, no one dead; 
| isn’t it soP” 


of weightier events, and it was late that even- 
ing before the friends separated. As they did 
so, Isabel came back on the old note; “I am 
so glad none of us are changed, and, except 


“ None of our nearest friends,” said Janey. 

“And no one changed; that is better 
still.” 

Isabel did not observe that her last remark 
remained unanswered. ‘The friends bade good 


Like a stream the conversation rolled on the 
next day and the next; there was so much to 
hear and talk about at home, so many new 
acquaintances and foreign scenes for Bell to 
speak of and describe. 

“I wish you could have seen Marguerite 
Forde at her first ball,” she said one day, when 
the gaieties and the beauties of town formed 
the subject of their conversation. 

“ She seems quite to have taken your fancy,” 
said Janey, “I don’t think you used to care 
for her in Cheltenham.” 

“No, and I never thought she would have 
grown upas she has. Her delicacy, I suppose, 








“Didn’t ye, dear? Master Charlie said he’d 
write, but he was sore troubled, and he was 
a wonder Miss 


“When did she die? Where is Master 


She 
was a beautiful corpse, Miss Bell; it’s a pity 
your father wasn’t here to see her. But Master 
Charlie took on terrible, it was just a pity to 


“No; he’s gone to his aunt’s in Inglan, 
He’s to go to school, they say, and sure 
it’s far better, Miss Bell; ’twas just running 


van’s death, and poor Charlie?” Bell asked of 


sweet and simple, and every one said she was 
the beauty of the evening.” 

“Like her mother, probably,” said Louisa; 
“T have often heard your father say she was 
the loveliest woman that he ever saw.” 

“Yes, lovely is the word for Marguerite. 
Her features are most perfect ; I know them off 
by heart, for she has the sort of face that 
fascinates. You know that she is not the 
least like any of us; she has a sort of ethereal 
beauty, as if she were made more for poetry 
than real life.” 

“Did you often meet her?” 

“No, not often enough to become intimate. 
I think we both wished to become acquainted, 
but we never managed to meet, except at some 
ball or large party, where it is almost impos- 
sible to get to know a person.” 

“ Well, if any one wants to know me, I think 
it is there they should make the attempt,” 
said Janey. “TI really envied you, Bell, when 
you wrote your first letters about all you heard 
and saw in town. I should so like to have a 
glimpse of life, and have a little fling before— 
before I get too old to care for it; but I don’t 
suppose I ever shall.” And Janey stooped to 
pick up something that had fallen, in hopes 
that in doing so she might hide the blush that 
was mounting to her cheek. But, feeling that 
Isabel had caught her look, she turned rather 
abruptly from her, and saying that her mother 
would want her, she left her companions and 
went toward the cottage. 

“What is wrong with Janey?” Isabel 
asked, turning to Louisa; “it has struck me 
more than once that her manner is rather 
changed.” 

“T can’t tell what it is,” replied Louisa, but 
something is certainly weighing on her mind. 
I can’t make her out at all ever since you went 
away. She was so miserable at first, worse 
than I was; she used to come up every day 
to the Rectory, and talk so dolefully of you, 
and cry, and say you would forget us, or you 
never would come back, till at last papa 
scolded her, and told her she must occupy her- | 
self. Then, to encourage her, he gave her | 
Latin lessons, and took a good deal of trouble | 
with her, and Janey got on so fast, papa was 
quite surprised. She began to teach little 
Roger, and took such an interest in if. Then 
all of a sudden she said it took up too much of 
her time, that she must be more with her 
mother, and she very seldom came to see us, 
after that P” 

“ Was she in low spirits ? ” 

“Quite the contrary; she was as gay as a 
lark, and always talking about the beautiful 
bright world, and the golden future, and all 




















made her seem peevish then; but now she is so 


sorts of nonsense; but ever since her uncle’s 
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visit last month she has been dreadfully down- 
cast, and has only cheered up now to welcome 

ou.” 
: “Poor Janey, I wonder what can be the 
matter; you don’t think her mother is any 
worse P” 

“No, the doctor says Mrs. Fagan may go 
on for years without any material change, or 
she may be taken off quite suddenly. That is, 
you know, what he has always said.” 

“ Was her uncle cross?” 

“No; he seems a severe man rather, but 
not at all unkind. Mrs. Fagan had wished so 
very much to see him, that papa wrote him- 
self to ask him to come down. He was sorry 
afterwards that he had, for Mr. Fagan, it 
seems, is very badly off, and he said he could 
scarcely manage the journey, and we don’t 
know whether it was really necessary or not 
for him to come down. He did not men- 
tion what it was about, nor did Janey or her 
mother.” ‘ 

“Perhaps he has told Janey she should do 
something to help her family; I believe her 
aunt and uncle have a host of children to 
bring up.” 

“ Possibly; but why conceal that?” 

“TI remember Lionel once asked me if Janey 
intended to be a governess. The thought 
quite shocked me then, but, after all—” 

“T see nothing shocking in it,” said Louisa; 
“for my part I should admire Janey for putting 
her talents and her learning to account; but, 
by the way, did you not meet Lionel in all 
your wanderings P” 

“Never once. Oh, Louisa, I did so long to 
meet him. How I thought of him when we 
climbed those pure, snowy peaks ;” and Isabel’s 
eye sought the granite mountain where once 
they had stood together. 

“That was the part of your tour that I liked 
best to hear about,” said Louisa; “when I 
read your letter from Grindelwald, how I did 
wish to be with you!” 


world, I do cling to it; it is all so bright and 
beautiful.” 

“ And Lionel told you so?” 

“He did; but it is not only that. If he 
had said to me, ‘You must not cling to this 
world,’ I should simply have answered, ‘ But 
I will!’ I do not see, Louisa, why we are 
not to love this happy, smiling earth that God 
has given us; I can’t help loving it and being 
glad.” 

“We may love it, only not too much.” 

“TI think Lionel loves and admires it as 
much as I do, only he seemed to think we 
must look beyond it; and that if we didn’t do 
that we never could get on to perfection.” 
“Certainly, Bell, we are to look beyond this | 

| 
| 





world.” 

“T don’t think you understand me, Louisa; | 
we are to look up, away, and find our ideal 
beyond us.” 





“Our ideal P” 

“Yes, yes, the ideal standard that we are | 
all to follow,—the eternal good, the beautiful, 
the true.” 

“T think, Bell, we have all been taught since | 
we were little children where to look for our 
ideal.”’ | 
“Oh, I know what you mean, Louisa; but 
then we never really can be like Him.” | 
“ And what ideal would you take, then?” 
“That is my trouble, my only trouble, | 
Louisa. You don’t understand me, I know | 
you don’t, you are so easily satisfied, and, 
besides, I can’t explain myself. Butdon’t you | 
feel sometimes as if there were a light, some- 
where far away, beyond all we see, beyond the 
sky and clouds, and if we could only get to | 
that, we should see everything, and know | 
exactly what we ought to do.” 

“T think, Bell, we shall do best by going on 
day by day in the light that has been given | 
us. Our lantern throws its rays upon our || 
path, close to us; if we look too far, it all 
seems dark, but the distance gets gradually 





“A voice replied far up the height, ‘ Excel- 
sior!’” 

Isabel was still gazing on the wall of rock 
that bounded her mountain lake; she had not 
listened to Louisa’s last remark. 

“TT was sure you would have met him some- 
where,” Louisa went on again; “he must have 
been in London as you passed through.” 

“TI don’t know; I wish I could see him 
again, or that I had never seen him.” 

“Why so?” 

“ Because then I should be so perfectly, un- 
exceptionably happy?” 

“ You surely are not unhappy now?” 


“No, indeed, I am not. I feel I am too]—,” and Bell’s voice grew soft and low,—*I 


bright as we come on to it with our lamp. 
Papa has often told us that, Bell, plainer than 
I can say it.” 

“The step-by-step method may content you, 
it doesn’t me, Louisa. Iwish I had not begun 
to talk about it, it makes me so uneasy.” 
“You are puzzling yourself, Bell.” 

“I know that; and whenever I really think, 
I get puzzled ever since that time, only I could 
easily put it out of my head then; now] can’t, 
and I have such a longing here.” 

“For what?” 

“T don’t know. If I did, I would aim at it; 
I would get it; I don’t know what I want, but 





happy. I can’t help it, Louisa, I do love this 




















think Lionel could tell me.” 
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CHAPTER V.—MARRIED IN HASTE. 


Tue short October day brought the out-of-door 
enjoyments early toa close,and though there was 
little of a chilly feeling in the air, it was plea- 
sant to draw around the fire for a cosy evening 
chat. Bell was telling of the birthday treat in 
store for her next summer, and which her 
father had planned with her on her last birth- 
day, when the two had been sitting under the 
shade of a great sand rock, in one of the pretty 
valleys near the Rhine. 

“Papa is going to have this room newly 
done up,” she said, “ uew-painted and papered 
and everything. We chose the paper in Paris, 
and such pretty curtains, exactly to match. It 
is not to be the schoolroom any more then; it 
is to be called the boudoir.” 

“And high time to cease from schoolroom 
duties,”’ exclaimed Janey. 

““You have a good papa, Bell,” said Louisa. 

“The only thing I don’t approve of,” said 
Bell, “is that he intends to call me Isabel. 
That is aunt Carey’s stuff. I like much better 
to be called Bell.” 

“T agree with aunt Cary,” said Louisa; “I 
always thought it was a pity to clip the name. 
I shall call you Isabel.” 

“T shan’t love you half so well if you do; | 
but, after all, ‘what’s ina name?’ Isn’t it a 
nice plan about this room?” 

“Indeed it is; but you don’t intend to be 
idle, do you, Bell?” 

“Oh, Louisa,” said Janey, “I never knew 
anything like you, always sensible, always 
busy; you don’t give one time to breathe.” 

“ But, Janey, you don’t like idling; I know} 
you don’t.” 

“Nor I,” said Bell. “Besides, I want to show | 
papa I have profited by all the lessons he has 





| 


| given me; and you, Janey, I hear have been | 
| studying the dead languages.” 








“Oh a little only; there, don’t light the 
candles, Louisa; we dun’t want an illumination 
to talk by.” 


“T think I should like to learn too,” said | frightened boy letting the oar drop from his || 
Bell; “I hear you made wonderful progress.” | hands in a moment of peril, and himself slip- 

“Who told you that?’ said Janey; and her | ping down into the bottom of the boat. 
| Janey, he is not worthy of you.” 


voice was pleasant as she spoke. 
“Louisa told me,” said Bell. 
silent, and she looked into the fire. 


Janey was | 


| before everything was settled,” said Louisa, 


|of anxiety rested on Janey’s features as she | 


firelight. 


Then she | friends. 


you have nearly put out our fire; just hand 
me the poker.” 

“No; leave it, it will blaze up this moment,” 
replied Janey, rather shortly; and holding the 
poker firmly down upon the shining lump. 

The conversation went on a little longer, but 
Janey did not join in. At last she spoke, 
striking the coal as she did; so, and bringing 
out a splendid blaze just as she wished to be 
hidden in the dark. “Children,” she said, “I 
may as well tell you I am going to be married.” 

“Married! Janey, you?” 

“TI myself. Is it anything so very wonderful ? 
Did you never hear of any one going to be 
married P ” 

“Janey! and you never told us, neither of 
us.” 

“You were not here, Bell.” 

“Tt is not true. I don’t believe it. 
me you are joking, do.” 

“ But I am not joking. I am going to be 
married upon new year’s day.” 

“T don’t believe you yet,’ said Bell; “but 
who is the bridegroom? I have not got the 
faintest guess.” 

“Can’t you guess, Louisa?” 
“No; and I think you might have told us 














Tell 


and she looked hurt. 

“T hate telling everybody my affairs ; nothing 
is more unpleasant than having all one’s private 
matters discussed.” 

“You need not have told every one. We 
have always been like sisters.” 

“You have indeed,” and Janey threw an 
arm round each of the sister friends, and went 
on gently, “well, but itis true. I am going to 
be married upon new year’s day.” | 

It struck both Louisa and Isabel that a look | 


spoke. Perhaps it was the uneven play of the 
“ But who to?” Bell inquired again. 

“ Elliott Donelly.” 

Isabel saw a vision before her eyes of a 








“Oh, | 


Janey loosened her hold from round her | 
“Really, girls, you are not kind; 


took a great piece of Kendal coal from the| you say nothing but that you are surprised, 


shining brass scuttle beside her, and threw it | when I tell you I am going to take the most 
|important step in life that a woman can take, 
“What next?” cried Bell; “do you think | and when I tell you whois my affianced husband | 
| you say hard things of him.” 


into the grate. 


it is Christmas, Janey ? ” 
“Not yet,” Janey answered; “but Christ- | 
mas is coming, and so is new year’s day.” 


| wish you every joy, but you know we could not 
“Very sage remark,” said Bell; “Janey, my | help feeling surprised; and Donelly—why I 


“ Janey, dear, don’t be angry. Indeed I do 


dear, you are getting wise as well as old; but don’t know Donelly.” 
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“Louisa does.” 

“Ts it quite settled?” Louisa inquired. 

“Quite. I believe Elliott is going to tell 
your father and Mr. Warburton this evening. 
Mr. Mahony might have known it long ago.” 

“TI don’t see how he could. Does your 
mother approve ?” 

* Who helped me with my Latin? Yes, of 
course, mother approves. She is very fond of 
Elliott.” 

“Does your uncle know?” 

“Yes.” 

“What does he say?” 

“He did not like our being engaged before 
Elliott had something to depend upon; but 
that is all right now, and uncle has given his 
consent.” 

“What is Elliott going to do? I do hope 
you will have a happy home, Janey.” 

“ He is to take Mr. Green’s place in Thomp- 
son’s counting-house ; it is a very good situation 
to begin with.” 

“But Mr. Green has not given it up,” said 
Louisa; “he told my father he was only taking 
a holiday to recruit his health. You should 
not count on that, Janey.” 

“It suits exactly,” replied Janey; “ it is not 
at all good enough for Elliott if he were taking 
a permanent situation. It will do very well, 
though, to begin with. Elliott enters with the 
new year.” 

* And you marry at once?” 

“Yes, Elliott hates long engagements; so 
do I.” 

“ Has Elliott anything of his own besides ? ” 

“No; but what does one want with more 
than sixty pounds a year? We don’t intend 
spending more than fifty, and then ten pounds 
can be put by for illness or anything,” and 
Janey hit the coal harder than before. 

“T think you are a little imprudent,” said 
Bell, after a pause. 

“And I think you are very unkind and 
worldly wise,’ said Janey, rising from her seat ; 
“but I don’t care; I don’t care if all my friends 
forsake me, if I only have Elliott with me. I 
can be happy alone with him, and I have told 
him so.” 

“But Janey, darling, if we are surprised, 
and think you a little indiscreet, that does not 
say that we are going to forsake you;” and 
Bell got upand threw her armsround her friend ; 
“T would not hurt you, Janey, or vex you for the 
world. Tell me, dear, that you are not vexed.” 

“TI am vexed, Bell. I think you are both 
very unkind.” 

“We are sorry, because we love you,” said 
Louisa. 

“And because you think that happiness 
depends upon fortune or on fame.” 





“No, no,” said Isabel. 

“T think it such a low thing,” continued 
Janey, “to be dependent on the luxuries of 
life for happiness. My maxim is, ‘ Enjoy the 


good things of this life when you have them, | 


and don’t be less happy when you have them 
not;’ and I intend to prove my maxim true.” 

“Well said, my girl,” exclaimed Mr. War- 
burton, who had at that moment entered the 
room, and had heard the latter part of Janey’s 
remark. “TI think you have imbibed some of 
your guardian’s ideas there,” and he left the 
room again with the book he had come in 
search of, little thinking to what Janey’s words 
had alluded. 

“Your father approves, then?” said Louisa, 
looking inquiringly and a little astonished at 
Isabel. 

“Mr. Warburton can’t have heard yet,” 
observed Janey, “but I shall remind him of 
what he has said if he, too, raises objections. 
I do not see, though, why you should all be set 
against my happiness.” 

“Indeed we are not,” said Louisa, but you 
do seem to be acting rashly; remember, Janey, 
it can never be undone.” 

“TI should hope not,” said Janey, sharply. 
“T suppose you think if Elliott and I were 
to grow poor we should love each other less. 
I should just love him more, and he knows it.” 

“ Are you sure Elliott would be happy if he 
had to deny himself the comforts he has been 
accustomed to ? ” 

“Of course he would; but I don’t know 
what you are both talking about. We are not 
going to be in want; we are not paupers. 
Elliott has his salary; besides, we are going to 
live with mother.” 

“Have you settled that?” Louisa asked. 

“Yes, I told Elliott that was the only con- 
dition I had to make, but it was imperative. 
I would not leave mother for any one. Elliott 
seemed pleased when I said that.” 

“As your mother is fond of Elliott, I dare 


‘say you will all be very happy,” said Bell. 


“We shall, and though Elliott does not 


think of his own comfort he does of mine. He | 
thinks it will be a very good plan to live with | 
mother, because I can have comforts there that | 


he, perhaps, could not get me.” 


Louisa did not reply, but she looked as if | 


she had her thoughts. 


“ At all events,” said Janey, turning in her | 


old playful way to Isabel, “you must confess 
that he has the most golden locks and the 
most beautiful blue eyes in the world.” 


“His locks are faultless,” replied Bell, in a 


gay tone. 
“ And I shall coin them to buy bread with, 
if he doesn’t give me enough to eat,” cried 
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Janey, “and now I am going to tell him so. 
No, no, dear, I can’t stay to dinner to-day, 
Elliott is at the cottage.’ And with a quick 
good-bye she left the room. 

“T am very sorry about this,” said Louisa, 
when she and Isabel were alone. 

“TI never liked Donelly,” said Isabel; “you 
know him better than I do; has he improved 
of late ? ’’ 

“Not at all. It was since you left, I think, 
that he went up for his examination and was 
plucked. The other three passed; my father’s 
pupils always do, and Donelly was the cleverest 
of the four. My father wished him to try 
again, for he has good capabilities enough.” 

“ And he wouldn’t ?” 

“No, he would not take the trouble. He 
will not apply himself; just think, after all he 
has learnt, of his going into a little office that 
Richard Graham will soon be fit to enter.” 

“TI hope that Graham and Donelly will not 
be in together.” 

“T hope not. Janey would feel that more 
I do believe it 
was Janey who gave Richard his first pair of 
shoes.” 

“Tt is well they have settled to live with 
Mrs. Fagan,” said Bell. 

“Donelly is delighted, no doubt,” replied 
Louisa; “the rent, at least, will not have to 
come out of the poor little sixty.” 

“Ts sixty pounds so very little to live on?” 
Bell inquired. 

“Miserable. I have been keeping house for 
mother lately, and I know somewhere about 


| But to Elliott Donelly Mr. Warburton’s 
|words were as a strange language; he could 
not comprehend them. “She loves me,” was 
all that he replied, “and I love her, and we 
| can fight our way together with success, though 
separately we each might fail.” 

| “Janey had no prospect of a fight till you 
|came, young man, with your burdens and your 
;cares, and asked her loving heart to share 
them. To hide your selfish ends you persuade 
|that fair young girl that it is a fine thing to 
|fight Life’s battle and Love’s battle both in 
one. Donelly, I fear to say how I despise such 
|conduct, but I will hope better things of you. 
| Throw off this glittering chain; you call it 
love. Boy, you are deceived. Pause and con- 
sider; go out into life’s paths, and learn there 
what love is, what love requires, what sacrifices 
it demands. Go out and strive, and keep in 
view that woman’s happiness whom now you 
say you love; and believe me, Donelly, while 
in striving you succeed, you will be yourself 





to rejoice in having followed an old friend’s 
advice.” 

Mr. Warburton held out his hand. Donelly 
drew back. ‘“ You insult me, sir.” 

“Tf for one moment believing you incapable 
of deliberately blighting the life of the woman 
who has given you her love?” 

“T am blighting no one’s life.” 


you have to offer,” replied Mr. Warburton, with 
contempt; “ but I do ask, as the guardian of her 
infancy and girlhood, where is the home that 





how far sixty pounds will go; and then, Janey | 
knows nothing of housekeeping, and doesn’t | 
like it.” 

Neither Mr. Mahony nor Mr. Warburton felt | 
quite free from self-reproach when they heard | 
the uncomfortable news. “But for me they | 
might never have met,” sighed the rector. “Had | 
I accustomed her to fewer comforts, she would 
feel the want less now,”’ said Mr. Warburton. 

If plain speaking could have opened eyes 
that were closely shut against all sense and 
reason, then Donelly’s might surely have been 
opened; and if kindness and affection could 
have moved a heart bent unknowingly on its 
own misery and hurt, Janey might indeed have 
been brought from her decision, but all and 
everything seemed useless. 

“In the name of sense and honour give her 
back her promise, and make at least an effort | 
to be worthy of her love,” had been the words 
with which Mr. Warburton had met Donelly’s 
announcement. “ Return,’ he continued, “if 
you choose, when you have won a position and 
have a home to take her to and the heart of a 
man to offer.” 





you will bring her to?” 

“T leave Janey in her home. I yield to the 
request she made me when I asked her hand.” 

“Ha, you can take where you cannot give. 
Shame, Donelly, shame; am I talking to a 
man? ”’ 

Donelly would have turned and gone, but 
Mr. Warburton’s patronage for his wife, if not 
for himself, was, he felt, too precious a thing 
to lose. 


“ Sir, you mistake me,” he replied again; “if | 


I acquiesce in Janey’s wish it is not that I 
desire it.” 

“You do desire it, sir, and you know you do; 
but what, perhaps, you do not know, and I tell 
you now, is, that the moment Mrs. Fagan’s 
breath has ceased, that moment does the cot- 
tage cease to be her daughter’s home.” 

“Good. The daughter will then be free to 
share her husband’s home.” 

“Her husband’s home! Is it the attic that 
they call ‘Green’s Polly?’ But don’t count 
on that, poor boy. Green’s health has failed him 
in the hard, hard struggle he has made to keep 
his mother and his sister’s child from want. 


79 


the first to loathe your present conduct, and | 


“ Donelly, I will say no more as to the heart | 
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| But he will come again and wear it to the end. 
| You may trust the honest man for that, and 
| he will need the garret home. Then Janey 
| must seek elsewhere.” 
“And find elsewhere,” rejoined- Donelly. 
“She may be turned out of her cottage home, 


| and her rich friends may turn their backs upon 


| 
| 


her, but with her husband by her side Janey 
will never feel alone, and my wife never shall 
be homeless.” Donelly took up his hat and 
went away, rudely. 

“ And Janey shall never be your wife, if any 
effort of mine can hinder it,’ muttered Mr. 

| Warburton to himself, as he unlocked his study 
door lest any one should enter and hear a word, 
that later perhaps, for Janey’s sake, he might 
wish he had not said. 

“T have used every argument that I can 
think of, and every counsel that a warm, ex- 
perienced heart can, I think, suggest, both to 
one and the other,” said the rector, a week 
later, as, with Mr. Warburton, he paced up and 
down the avenue, talking over Janey’s affairs. 
“Her uncle may still oppose it, it is my only 


|| hope.” 


But her uncle did not oppose it. His con- 


| sent had already been given in consequence of 


his niece’s letter, representing her Elliott’s 


| brightening prospects; and now he wrote to 
| the same purport in reply to Mr. Mahony’s 


explicit letter, in which he had fully gone into 


|| the true state of Donelly’s affairs. 


From all that he had seen of Janey, Mr. 
Fagan doubted much that opposition from his 


|| side would be of real use; besides, the grey- 
| haired curate, who had toiled for twenty years 


amongst a scattered handful of poor perishing 
souls, and had kept his sickly wife alive, and 
watched his children growing big and old, on 
a sum not double that which Elliott’s situation 
brought, did not think it such a very impos- 
sible thing for a young, healthy, well-educated 
couple to live comfortably upon sixty pounds a 
year. 

If the natural guardians did not oppose, 
what could the friends and self-appointed 
guardian do? Mr. Mahony was the first to 
perceive how useless were their efforts, and 


|| when Mr. Warburton was led to look on the 








| sad step as inevitable, he determined to make 


the best of it, and, as far as friendship could 
render it so, make the beginning of their 
married life at least a bright one. 

It was Mr. Warburton’s purse that provided 
the comfortable trousseau, the lighter parts of 
which his daughter, and the rector’s, took 
delight in working at, and when Janey sat at 
her friends’ again, and Donelly, who had no 
cloud or care to cross him now, looked in on 


the hearts of the young girls beat hopefully 
again, and the future seemed to increase in 
brightness as the grey December days grew 
shorter. 

New year’s day arrived, and as Janey had 
said, and Donelly had wished, on that very day 
the wedding-feast was held. Kintulla’s halls 
looked bright, and nothing was spared which 
could have marked how nearly a daughter’s 
place the young girl had taken in her guardian’s 
heart, who was now leaving that guardian’s 
home, 

But Mr. Warburton, though he made his 
halls look bright, could not chase the cloud of 
anxious care from his own brow. He was 
doing what he could. In her uncle’s absence 
he gave the bride away, and he encouraged his 
daughter to be glad. But the weight that 
oppressed him was too real to be easily removed, 
and when the ceremony was ended, and he had 
brought the young wife down the broad stone 
steps that her childish feet had so often trod, 
and placed her by her husband in the carriage, 
he sighed as he spoke the last “ God bless you; ” 
and when the carriage had disappeared he went 
up those steps again, and pressing his hand 
upon his brow, he sighed again, “Oh, could I 
not have hindered it?” 


CHAPTER VI.——CHOOSING A PROFESSION. 


Ir from the length of time that had gone by 
since Jhionel had visited Kintulla, or since he 
had even written to his friends, Bell drew the 
conclusion that he had forgotten them, that 
conclusion of hers was certainly incorrect. It 
was only as the years went by that Lionel 
became aware that it was more than a common 
bond between old playfellows that bound him 
to the little black-eyed companion of his boyish 
days. Now, not a plan was formed, or a hope 
encouraged, but that childish figure had its 
part, and when at night his studies were ended 
and his thoughts ran freely out into his pictured 
future, or through the choice scenes of the past, 
then that last interview with Isabel would pass 
before him, and the girlish form would gradu- 
ally change and take the fair proportions of a 
woman's. 

But what was that future, in stern reality, 
to be, which spread its pictures temptingly 
before him? On that subject Lionel was 
altogether undecided. Was it right, he would 
ask himself, to take his father’s place at Lyons- 
court. Should he not rather urge him to 
return? Or, assuming that he had full right, 
how was he to carry out his duties there? 
Was he ripe to take the place and fulfil at 
length his boyhood’s dream of finishing his 
mother’s work ? 





the group with his jokes and his sunny smiles, 
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These questions rose again and yet again 
within his mind, remaining unanswered and 
keeping him unsettled; and with them un- 
bidden, but not unwelcome, came the remem- 
brance of Isabel, twining itself with all his 
thoughts, and causing him more uncertainty. 

On one point only his determination never 
wavered. He would not return to awaken feel- 


| ings or give rise to hopes which, perhaps, 


never could be realized. Bell’s inquiring look, 
mingled with confidence, when he had spoken 
of their mutual goal, had left a deep impression. 
He felt that she would look to him to guide 
her, and he himself was looking for a guide. 
No, he would not seek to win her yet. His 
path must be surer, and his own aim clear, 
before he would try to gain that love, without 
which it sometimes seemed impossible his life 
could go on or end. 

But might he lose her ? 

Not down there, not while buried at Kin- 
tulla; he did not dread that. Eut her first 
season, the Dublin winter—her young imagi- 
nation warmed up, and feasting on the beauties 
of Nature, on her continental tour—in company 
with whom ?—might he not lose her thus? 
Lionel had only heard the outline of the changes 
of that year, and without reason he let doubts 
and questions fill it up, tormenting himself and 
disturbing his peace of mind. 

He wished to speak openly and freely with 


| Sir Hubert, not in connection with Isabel, but 





regarding his prospects and the duties which 
awaited him. But though he loved his uncle, 
and entertained the highest respect for his 
opinion, there was always a certain restraint 
upon him when in Sir Hubert’s presence. 
Lionel doubted that his uncle understood 


him, but although Sir Hubert could often not | 
extend his sympathy, he probably understood | 


He had studied and found out the best points | 





Australia as to the father’s choice for his boy’s 
profession, and Lionel allowed each conversa- 
tion to end in uncertainty as it had begun, Sir 
Hubert felt uneasy, and began’ to turn over 
plans for the future, more than was his wont. 

“ What if the boy has taken up the notion 
that a profession is merely a method of gaining 
a livelihood?” he asked himself; “and seeing 
that he is likely to live in clover, he may think 
there is no need for that.” 

It was a terrible thought to Sir Hubert. 
Work of one kind or another was to him in- 
dispensable. Wherever he was he created an 
occupation for himself. But he was not satis- 
fied either with himself or with his work, and 
while he scorned to murmur at the stroke 
which an over-ruling providence had brought 
upon him, he never ceased to feel it as a daily 
irksome trial; and what he could not do he 
hoped that Lionel would, and taking a high aim, 
devote his life to some fixed and steady work. 

He himseif had early chosen the bar; but 
he thought in the army Lionel would find a 
fitter field for his activity. The subject had 
been often broached, and Lionel had not gone 
along with Sir Hubert in his views. Had 
Lionel evinced a zeal for any other profession, 
Sir Hubert might not have urged his views, 
but now the time was passing, Lionel was silent 
still, and in the eleventh hour Sir Hubert 
urged the point again. 

“Uncle,” replied Lionel, “I cannot. I know 
that amongst my own relations, amorgst those 
that I esteem the highest, are men who have 
distinguished themselves and been a glory to 
their country by serving in the line that you 
now urge on me. But I cannot, uncle; I do 
not wish to vex you, I would not argue with 





you; but the glory of arms is not the glory | 
that I care for, and a soldier’s courage is not | 
his nephew better than Lionel did himself. | the courage that I most admire.” 


“What! you don’t admire the man who 


in the young man’s character, but he wished | stands up to defend his country, who is ready 


them rather to unfold than to be prematurely 
bronght to light by him; only where his 


| nephew’s talent or inclinations threatened to 
run wild, he put out his hand to prune = 


graft, and bring out fruits worthy of his sister’s 
child and his own apparent heir. 


The struggle which had.been going on} 


between the longing, dreamy part of Lionel’s | 
character and his strong, active energy, Sir | 
Hubert had watched and taken note of. The | 
former he would rather had not existed at all; | 
if it did, it should be subservient to the latter. | 

“ When the school-days end, and Lionel has a | 
fixed profession in view, all this will mend,” | 
he had said to himself more than once; but | 
when vacation after vacation passed, and no} 
decided expression of his wishes came from 


i 


to lay down his life to save it, who glories in 
the sacrifice?” 

“T do admire him, uncle. What I do not 
admire is, becoming one of a standing army. 
My youth and my position might make it 
seem presumptuous, were I to say all that I 


feel about that institution, and my ignorance || 
would make it wrong for me to speak against || 


the separate individuals that form it; but I do 
believe, uncle, if they had more courage, if we 
all had more courage, a standing army never 
could be formed and never would be needed.” 

“Well, it is little probable that our theories 
on that subject will agree; but if you are set 
so heart and soul against a military life, for 
heaven’s sake, then, let it alone. But I would 
urge you strongly to fix your mind, and that 
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shortly, upon some profession. Your father’s 
purse, Lionel, placed as it is at your command, 
is likely to be the bane of all your life. 


penury that is the only heritage of the poor.”’; 

“But, uncle, you do not understand me. 
Do you think I would live and do nothing, and 
idle away my life, because I am not forced to 
earn my bread? Idleness would be misery, 
misery to me. What I do wish is, to fis my- 
self to enter on my duties at home. [f it is 
my father’s desire that the enjoyments and the 
duties of his property devolve on me, before 
the experience of life has ripened me, it is mine 
to prepare myself, by quicker means, to perform 
those functions well.” 

“And what are those quicker means ? ” 

“Uncle, will you help me? There is not a 
science, not a branch of art, that stands before 
me, but it seems to me an imperious necessity 
for me to study it. The field is immense, my 
inclinations are unbiassed, but I cannot grasp 
them all, and so I hesitate.” 

“You cannot study every science, Lionel. 
Try to do it, and when you have run your 
threescore years and ten, you will find that 
you have skimmed the surface uselessly of all 
and fathomed none. No, not four lives of 
Methuselah, put end to end, could suffice for 
what you want. If you would bring down a 
first-rate mind to the rank of mediocrity, scat- 
ter its attention over a hundred different 
objects, remember, each worthy in itself of its 
attention. If you would raise a mind of second- 
rate power, then, I say, concentrate its forces ; 
don’t shut out all side-lights, but keep a clear 
aim in view.” 

A clear aim. Lionel closed his eyes and 
thought. Then looking up he fixed an in- 
quiring gaze upon his uncle. 

“ Well, am I to give you your aim? What, 
Lionel, are you a baby still? You don’t know 
what you want, you have no aim in life?” 

“Uncle, you don’t know how long I have 
wished to talk with you of this. Is it enough 
to love a science, or to love a branch of art, or 
to love any profession, for its own sake alone ?”’ 

“Of course it is, for its own sake, and for 
what it does.” 

“ Yes, for what it does.” 

“Precisely. Amongst all the variety of 














vocations to which society calls its members, 
find out the one that suits you. You, you 


never shrink from it, because it is your 
work.” 
Lionel followed his uncle with pleasure as 


Believe me, my boy, the gold that the rich| he spoke, but he hardly felt satisfied when Sir 
man inherits is often a greater curse than the | Hubert ceased. 


“As I said before,’ Sir Hubert went on, 
“a soldier's calling is to serve his country on 
the field; he very generally dies, brave fellow, 
in doing this. A lawyer finds his vocation 
tend no less to serve his country; he lives to 
serve it in his calling, just as the soldier does. 
Both do their work. What say you to the 
law?” 

“Well, to say the truth, I don’t care for it, 
uncle; I do not think it honest.” 

“Not honest! Stuff! the echo of what has 
been repeated a thousand times one thousand, 
and leaves the profession high and courted 
still. Does Eldon’s name, does Lyndhurst’s, 
rank in your category of the mean? 
ifnot the lawyer’s calling, tends to the strength- 
ening of your country’s constitution, the estab- 
lishment of the great fabric of society? Does 
he not give long years of life to study and to 
seize the abstract truths on which society alone 
can stand? Does he not search and penetrate 
through the thick veil of facts that blind the 
uninitiated, and draw the truth to light ?”’ 
“Pray go on, uncle; I like to hear you.’ 
But there was a look of scorn in Sir Hubert’s | 
eye as he proceeded. “And do you think he 
has done his task then? No; for we are prac- 
tical, you see, too practical to be contented by 
mere truth. We must see the profit that it | 
brings us, and it must be demonstrated that | 
reverence for law is the nation’s wisest policy. | 
His audience must be raised to the height where | 
knowledge of life’s facts, combined with honest | 
judgment, have placed the man that pleads, | 
and to do so every effort must be strained; 
tone, eloquence, power of argument—and 
what are all, unless heart and soul are in the 
work?” 

“If I could be your pupil, uncle, I should not 
object.” | 
“ Ay, I loved my work, and I felt that I could 
say, as another said before me, and from a | 
higher seat than time allowed me to attain, | 
that I was, as a man, as respectable and as | 

much respected as the proudest peer in Eng- 


will not force.” 
“T should like to study medicine.” 
“Very well, some of our best men are of | 


lucky dog, can take your choice; but having | the faculty.” 


found it, honour it. henceforth your work is 
another name for duty; devote yourself to it, 


“ And most useful.” 
Most useful surely. If we don’t keep body 


and no matter what sacrifice it may demand|and soul together, what are all the other 





suffer, what danger or loss it may involve, 


| 
from you, what hardship it may make you| callings worth?”’ | 
| 
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land. But choose your own craft, Lionel, [I || 
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CHAPTER VII.—SPRING TIME. 


| 


Ir Janey’s honeymoon was short, what did 
that matter, when all her life was, as she said, 
to be a honeymoon? The young couple re- | 
turned from their ten days’ trip, looking bright | 
and gay enough to silence the fears ‘of their | 
younger friends, and to make the old ones 
wonder what hidden worth the girl had found 
in a character that to others showed nothing | 
loveable or great. 

The months passed on, and still it ran 
smooth, the little purling brook of their early 
wedded life. Janey was a little less at Kin- 
tulla than she had been, for though Donelly 
was out all day, there were his comforts to be 
thought of, and his study, that needed a 
woman’s magic touch. Fresh flowers were 
daily gathered for the vase, or berrying ever- 
greens when flowers were rare; the tinest 
speck of dust was never on his books, and 
again and again before she left it Janey would 
turn to see that all was perfect as she wished, 
to meet her husband’s eye when he came home 
from business. 

Then she would arrange her mother’s 
cushions in the easy chair and roll it near the 
window, and settle Crissy’s work and give her 
some directions for the day, and then, happy 
in her inmost self, she would hasten off to be 
with those who loved to see her glad. 

Bell and Louisa might certainly have cared 
to hear a little less of the talents and the 
virtues of one to whom neither of them quite 
felt reconciled; but when Janey told her tale, 
with its interest all centring round “ my hus- 
band,” there was a certain charm that the 
girls felt irresistible, and they let her tongue 
run on and liked to listen. 

The spring-time came, and the little snow- 
drops drooped their bells, and the pink and 
white and blue hepaticas spangled the star- 
shaped beds, and the soft mounds of Indian 
moss allowed their feathery green to be pushed 
aside by the prickly crocus sprout, and then 
the golden-cup appeared and rested on the 
moss. 

Janey looked with delight on the flower-beds 
round the cottage; she watched the early 
blossoms in the gardens at Kintulla, and 
showed an interest in every sprouting thing, 
that, with all her love for flowers, she had not 
showed before. She would stand on the little 
gravel walks, between the flower-plats, where 
she loved to bring her friends, and point out 
the opening leaves, and then, throwing her 
arms round one or other of them, tell them 
they knew nothing of life’s joys, but that all 





was spring to her and the whole great world | 


was new, and all doubly beautiful since her 
heart had found its love. 

“Ts it really more beautiful than other 
years P” she asked, as she stood with Isabel 
| one evening in the early part of spring, leaning 
on the little wicket-gate that closed in the pre- 
cincts of the cottage, and where the good-bye 
jhad been said a ‘dozen times, and still the 
| friends stood and chatted. 

“T never remembered a finer spring,” said 
Bell, “nor a more perfect evening than this 
same; just look there at that sky, and the 
glorious setting sun.” 

“ No, I don’t care somehow to look at it; I 
know it is glorious, Bell, but it is this spring 
beauty that I love; it is so like our life—my 
Elliott’s and my own,” and she stooped across 
the gate and kissed her friend, “ Oh, Bell, it is 
so full of promise.” 

“Mrs. Donelly!” It was Crissy’s voice 
that called, and it startled Janey as she stood. 

“ Something wrong,” she said, and dropped 
Bell’s hand and flew along the path. 

Crissy Barton met her, with the great tears 
rolling down her cheeks and her face as pale as 
death. ‘“ Miss Janey dear, she’s gone!” and 
Janey uttered a cry that brought Isabel in a 
moment to her side. 

Just as Janey had left her an hour or two 
before, supported by cushions in an upright 
posture in her chair, with the head a little 
more aside, and the eyes perhaps more closed 
than usual, sat Mrs. Fagan when her daughter 
and Isabel eo into the room. 

“Mother!” cried Janey, “ mother, darling, 
can’t you ibd ?” But the lips were cold 
when she touched them; the weakly spark of 
life had fled. 

“ Homeless !” said Donelly to himself, when 
the first sad duties had been attended to, and 
Janey had sunk exhausted into a restless sleep. 

“ Homeless !” thought Mr. Warburton, as he 
stood and looked at the poor corpse, and 
thought how he had spoken to the idle boy, 
and he wished he had not done it. “No, 
Donelly might be unworthy, but Janey Fagan 
must be sheltered ; she must be cared for and 
have her home, though he migkt not deserve 
it. But had Elliott told those words again to 
her, and might the young wife’s foolish pride 
resist a guardian’ s love?” 

He had told her. Just when Janey’s pride 
was up, and her feelings ruffled against those 
who had her interests at heart, Elliott had 
repeated the warning threat, and Janey had 
resolved that, even should her guardian change 
his mind, she never would accept a home offered 
to her husband for her sake. 

Since then she had forgotten, or had ceased 
to think of, the passing cloud that had threat- 
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ened to throw its shadow over all her life, she 
had forgotten how nearly estranged to her 
childhood's friends and her dear companions she 
had been, but now, in the hour of sorrow, it all 
came back again, and as she watched them 
bearing out her mother from her home she felt 
as though her youth and home and hopes had 
gone along with her. 
“T cannot stay, I will not,’’ she said to 
Isabel, when the latter urged her to accept her 
father’s proffered kindness, “on no conditions, 
Bell, after what has passed.” 
“But, Janey, dear, papa will accept a mode- 
rate rent; it is no gift, you know, and just till 
Elliott finds a better place.” 
But no, Janey would not hear. She nursed 
her sorrow, aud Elliott fanned her pride and 
talked of being dependent. The trifle that her 
mother had left would suffice, she said, to save 
them from their friends. Green was returning 
too, and without a prospect, and turning their 
backs on all who would have helped, they left 
their cottage home and went to try their 
chance in Dublin. 
“Td let him reap his firstfruits,” said Mr. 
Warburton to the rector, when the young 
couple were actually gone; “it would be the 


Donelly seldom looked at the child; he 
rarely crossed the threshold of the young 
mother’s room. He said he might disturb; 
Janey felt, but would not own it to herself, he 
did not care to come. 

His work, and his salary with it, had in- 
creased, and Donelly almost wished the child 
away who had caused the busy uncomplaining 
hands to cease from doing his work. Restless 
and dissatisfied, he told his principal that he 
must leave. Mr. Grey had found no fault, and 
he refused to accept the young man’s warning, 
till he had considered the matter calmly with 
his wife. 

For that wife’s sake, when the notice was 
repeated, Mr. Gray still acted kindly. Un- 
known to them, the wife of Mr. Gray had 
often looked into the poorly-furnished little 
room where the Donelly’s passed the long 
dark winter nights, and she had seen Janey 
by the light of a miserable lamp sitting like a 
clerk with her pile of papers before her, and 
her busy hand moving with the pen, when her 
needle was more wanted, or when that weary 
form should have been laid to rest. 

Mr. Gray had heard of a situation that 
might suit, and gave Donelly a letter to a 








truest kindness, but it would come too hard on 
Janey now;” and so his kindness went before 
them and saved them from their fate. 

Mr. Warburton knew where Donelly would 
probably apply, and used his interest, and with 
success, to get him good employment. But 
Elliott’s vanity was fostered by his quick suc- 
cess ; he told his wife how he had but to ask, in 
order to get work ; his employer was too glad to 
find such a one as he; and Janey listened to it 
all with proud delight, and thought it natural. 

But. with his vanity, his selfish idleness 
began to grow apace. 
which he was not bound to finish in the office, 
and letters and advices were often carried 
home, and late into the night the young wife 
sat and wrote while her husband, who com- 
plained of weariness, amused himself or slept. 

Poor Janey, her little spring-flower came 
when other flowers were withering. When the 
grey November mists were hanging heavy on 
the dull brick houses, and Janey had been ask- 
ing of herself if this could be the gay bright 
capital that Bell had told about, then her 
spring-flower came, like a little bud of hope, 
and it made the dull air light and filled the 
emptying heart with a mother’s holy love. 

“My baby, my boy, my beautiful darling 
child!”’ she revelled in her joy, she wrote to 
Mr. Warburton, she wrote to Isabel, she told 
Louisa of her bliss. She had never tasted 
Only in her home, she felt 
a lonely chill creep over all her joy. 


friend abroad, who needed a clerk in his office 
familiar with the French and English as well 
as German languages. He hoped, too, that in 
the family itself Mrs. Donelly might find some 
pupils for herself. 

So Janey was to begin her lessons now. It 
seemed hard when at first it was mentioned to 
her, and her thoughts ran back to her early 
home, and her days spent amongst the com- 
forts of Kintulla; but when the work really 
began, and she gaye her first lesson in a 
vine-clad arbour close to the rushing Rhine, 


He had work to do/and the soft blue eyes of her gentle pupil rested 


on her, gazing and trying to catch each turn 
and look that accompanied the curious sounds 
|that she was told to master, Janey grew glad 
jagain, and she felt as if her heart must open 
out, and take that fair young girl into its warm 
recesses. She liked those hours, and Gretchen 
liked them too, and both would cast an inquir- 
ing look at the watch that stood before them 
on the white-painted table, when Frau Schnei- 
der’s form was seen appearing from the yard, 
a sure sign that the lesson-hour was near, and 
the coffee-time arrived. 


would advance with her heavy tray of cake and 
coffee and well-piled sugar-bowl, and pounce it 
down with a slap upon the garden table that 
made all the cups and saucers dance. Then 
Janey would look up, and Frau Schneider 
would meet her nod with a ‘“ How-too-too-too, 





With sleeves tucked up above her elbows, 
showing her fat round arms, the good Hausfrau | 
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veryvellshankoo,” and a burst of hearty laugh-| “No; yes, he is at the farm.” 
ter that no one could hear and fail to join. “ Because, Miss, Tommy can’t find him.” 
How Janey loved the good woman when next| “Tommy is stupid; tell him he must find 
she would return and bring again as fast as|him. Oh, Louisa, we may as well stop, I can- 
her heavy step would permit, the little crow- not play and talk together. What do you 
ing thing that she always nursed and fondled, | want, Debby ?” 
while Janey gave herlesson. Thenthe “baby-| “Please, Miss, it’s the master’s wanting,” and 
chen” was put into its mother’s arms, and| Debby bent up a little card while she spoke, 
Frau Schneider would give the summons for | between her thumb and finger, which till now 
the remainder of the family, by clinking the; she had held carefully in her hand. “There's 
black-handled knife against the empty glass,|a gentlemen sent this from the yacht yonder, 
that seemed to be daily brought solely for the|and the boy that brought it says he’s in a 
purpose; and then Herr Schneider would| hurry, and wants the master.” 
emerge from yonder room with the green shut- | A yacht, a gentleman, a visitor,—it was an 
ters tightly closed, where he had taken his | event at this early season of the year. “ Debby, 
after-dinner nap, and place himself by Janey in | show me the card.” 
his long grey dressing-gown, and smoking the| Bell looked at it; she did not read ont the 
inevitable pipe. name, but her face flushed scarlet. “Ill see 
Fritz and Lina, Max and Lieschen were soon | about it; Debby, you may go.” 
in their places too, and dipping their buttered! “ What in the world is the matter?” asked 
rolls into the steaming coffee, show themselves | Louisa, stooping over to see the card. 
not wholly devoid of skill, by the manner in But Bell held it tight between her hands. 
which they drew the well-soaked dripping |“ Louisa, Louisa, it is Lionel!” 








slices into their hungry mouths. “ Lionel!” 
It was not like home, but Jancy was very} “Yes, here, read what he says. He is 


happy there, in the simple village by the Rhine, | yachting, he is becalmed; he asks papa if he 

and her boy was loved and spoiled, and cared | can go to him in the punt.” 

for in her busy hours. Her husband's salary; “1 wonder if he is coming here.” 

was small, but then the work was light, and he} ‘Of course he is. Oh, Louisa, I am so 

did it all himself. Janey herself found pupils | happy. Lionel!” 

to her heart’s content; the expenses in the/ ‘“ You must send this at once to your father. 

house were few, and if she had not a head for | Ill take it if you like.” 

managing, she had a heart that wished to do “Do, and I'll run across the sands and 

it, and by degrees she learnt. speak to Lionel myself. See, the boat is lying 

| quite up on the bank.” 
“ Don’t go, Bell.” 

“THERE'S a good girl, now don’t go, your “Why not?” 

mother doesn’t want you yet,” cried Isabel “ Bell, dear, it wouldn’t do. Lionel is no 

one day, with warmth, as Louisa drew out her boy now. Be calm.” 

watch and said she really must leave off prac- But Bell was anything but calm. She sat 

tising the difficult duet. down, she got up, she stood and looked from 
“T have stayed half an hour longer than} the window, she wondered where her father 

usual, I really must go.” could be, and then she declared again that she 
“No, no, once more, just this last part; we! would fetch her hat and run across the sand. 

haven’t got it at all the way I used to hear it| At length Louisa dissuaded her, and taking 

played in my dear Baden-Baden. Oh, Beet- | the card promised to go and look for her father, 

hoven, Iadore you!” and Isabel struck the notes, | and give it to him at once. 

and went into raptures, and looked as though Bell watched from the window. It was not 

the music were bearing her off into the land of five minutes before Mr. Warburton was seen 

harmony where the soul would love to dwell. | appearing from the shrubbery walk that led 
“T hear some one coming to disturb us,” jnto the avenue. Louisa stopped him, handed 

said Louisa, who, in compliance with Bell’s| him the card, and after a minute or two of 

wishes, had put by her watch, and was drawing | conversation passed on. 

out deep full tones from the bass. Mr. Warburton turned short down the little 
“T won't move for any one,’ and Bell turned} rough track that led quickest to the shore; 

the page. 'then Bell saw him hurry on towards the pier. 
“Miss Warburton,” said Debby, the house- | At the far side of the pier, where Bell could see 

maid, who, having knocked twice and got no} nothing more, were the steps; Mr. Warburton 

reply, came in unbidden, “ do you know where | disappeared there, and then in a few minutes, 

the master is ?” |vounding the end of the pier, he appeared 
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again, moving quickly along in the little punt, 
and making for the becalmed yacht. 

“What if Lionel didn’t come ashore?” 
Bell asked herself now, as she watched the 
sculls moving up and down in the water, and 
the punt nearing the precious yacht. She 
tried to chase that fear, but it would return 
again, and her lip trembled, and at last the hot 
tears started to her eyes. 

There was water enough in the channel for 
the punt to get nearly round to the place 
where the yacht lay, now high and dry upon 
the bank. As soon as it got pretty close a 
figure sprang from the yacht. Bell knew that 
it was Lionel. Then another, almost as tall as 
Lionel, and dressed like him in sailor’s costume, 
came after him. Bell could not make out who 
that was. 

They shook hands with Mr. Warburton, first 

one and then the other. Bell thought her 
father spoke most with Lionel’s companion. 
Then Mr. Warburton went with them to the 
yacht, and they all stepped on board. <A short 
time passed; then the three got out again, and 
went toward the punt. Again a hearty shaking 
of the hands, and Mr. Warburton got into his 
little boat, and rowed home alone. 

“Will Nancy send up the dinner? ” inquired 

Debby, as she stood at the open door of the 
schoolroom. “The soles is aburning, Miss.” 

“Yes, in five minutes; the master will be 
in presently.” Bell did not look round as she 
gave her orders. 

There was always early dinner at Kintulla, 
from the time that the lengthening spring 
days tempted the Warburtons to spend their 
evenings out of doors. Mr. Warburton looked 
at his watch as he came towards the house 
after anchoring the punt. He quickened his 
pace, for he knew his daughter did not like to 
be kept waiting. 

“T wish papa would not walk so fast,” said 
Bell to herself, as she stood before her looking- 
glass, pressing the wet sponge to her eyes. 
“T’m sure I don’t care whether Lionel comes 
or not, I’m happy enough without him; ” and 
swallowing the remainder of a glass of cold 
water, she left her room, and went down to 
meet her father. 

“Guess who I’ve been speaking to,” said 
Mr. Warburton, as he handed his danghter 
in to dinner. 

“Oh, I suppose I know,” said Isabel; “at 
least I saw Mr. Wynne’s card; you were out, 
and Debby brought it up to me.” 

Mr. Warburton was so full of his news that 
he did not notice the stiff epithet which his 
daughter had stuck behind her old playfellow’s 
name; and he went on to tell how Charlie 


had met the last year of Lionel’s stay at Chel- 
tenham, and the first of Charlie’s, and now 
they were together again in London, where 
Lionel was studying medicine, and Charlie 
was cramming with a tutor. “Charlie is a 
fine fellow, and looks more like his age,” added 
Mr. Warburton; “but I doubt if the cramming 
will do him any good.” 

“He went much too late to school,” said 
Bell, who cared very little at that moment 
whether school or cramming had any beneficial 
influence upon the boy. 

“ Quite too late,” replied her father, “and 
by his own account he has been a sad idle dog. 
The masters, he says, gave up correction in 
despair, and he left the college about as wise 
as when he entered.” 

“Foolish boy! and is he going to Stradcally 
now?” 

“Yes, just for a day or two. They are 
bound to time it seems. They were on their 
way to Ballyrush when wind and tide fell 
together and left them on the bank.” 

“ Bad sailors,” observed Isabel; “if they had 
kept the channel they might have got on to 
Ballyrush easily enough.” 

“ Weare the losers,” replied Mr. Warburton; 
“they had meant to come out and spend the 
afternoon with us. They have not time now.” 
Then he had meant to come; he did care. 
It was that horrid stupid wind, or Charlie’s 
blunders, that had stopped him. Bell wished 
her father would say more. 

“ By the way,” he next observed, “I had a 
letter from Donelly to-day.” 

Mr. Warburton’s thoughts were all off on 
another tack, and he told his daughter how 
Donelly had got the situation with Mr. Gray, 
and that his employer liked him. Bell showed 
less interest than usual. 

“Tf you don’t mind I'll join you at the mill, 
papa,” she said, in answer to her father’s 
request that she should accompany him in his 
wanderings after dinner about the farm. “ Mrs. 
Love asked me to go down and help her to 
settle something about Crissy Barton.” 

“What is Crissy going to do?” 

“Her grandmother has written for her to 
go to her to England. She says she can get 
her a good place; but she must know a little 
more of the duties of a lady’s-maid first. So 
Mrs. Love is not sure whether to let her go 
or not.” 

“T think she is as well with her aunt for 
the present.” 

“Well, I was thinking, while Perkins is 
away, she might come up here, and have her 
room. I could show her a good many little 
things myself, and Louisa is such a hand at 





Sullivan and he had grown such friends; they 
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“ Very good, settle that as you like; I dare 
say you will not be very long, and you will | 
find me still about the farmyard, or up at the | 
sluice more likely.” 

Mr. Warburton went out, and Beil went to 


| her room, and indulged for the first time in her 


life in what most girls sooner or later indulge in 


| when small trials weigh heavy on them, namely, 
| a goodcry. Then she felt better, and went down 


to the lodge and settled about Crissy. 

That done, Bell turned her steps in the 
direction of the mill stream and sluice, taking | 
a short cut as she did so across the fields, and 


| was just preparing for a flying leap across the 


stream, when a loud “ Hullo, Bell!” stopped 
her from the act. 

“Charlie!” she exclaimed, for the voice 
was unmistakable, and then going to meet 
him, “ Where’s Lionel? ” were the first words 
with which she greeted him. 

Charlie observed this, but kept his observa- 
tions to himself, answering carelessly that he 


| was coming on, and presently Bell saw him 


THE SWEET 
No tender yet sad 


walking slowly along and deep in conversation 
with Mr. Warburton. 

“ Miss Warburton "—* Mr. Wynne.” 

Who had used the ugly stiff form of address 
first? Bell could not recollect, as she sat 
alone that evening in her room, asking herself 
that question, and recounting to herself every 
little trifling incident of the day. 

“Oh, I wish you had seen him,” she said to 
Louisa next morning, when her friend came up 
at an early hour to hear the news. “He could 
not stay, he really could not; but he told me 
he would come if possible for my birthday 
féte and stay a week or two. Oh, Louisa!” 

“Did you ask him?” 

“Papa did. Wasn’t he good? I could 
never have done it. Lionei has grown so old.” 

“Old! he is quite young, Isabel.” 

“Well, perhaps more serious than old. I 
felt half afraid of him. But he has grown very 
handsome now.” 

“He was always handsome.” 

“ But it’s not that now; itis his expression.” 


SURPRISE. 


farewell 


From his quivering lips was heard ; 
So softly he crossed, that the quiet stream 
Was not by a ripple stirred: 


He was spared all 


parting tears ; 


He was spared all mortal strife ; 
Tt was scarcely dying; he only passed 
In a moment to endless life! 


So low was the Master’s call, 

That it had not reached owr ear ; 
But he caught the sound, and his swift response 

Was full of joy, not fear. 

His friends were many, and fair 

Were the blessings that strewed life’s way ; 
Yet oh, to depart, and to be with Christ, 

Was “better” than here to stay! 


Weep not for his swift release 


From earthly pain 


and care, 


Nor grieve that he reached his home and rest 
Ere he knew that he was there ; 
But think of the sweet surprise, 
The sudden and strange delight, 
He felt, as he met his Saviour’s smile, 
And walked with Him robed in white! 


Weep not! for his toils are o’er, 
And thy race may as soon be run; 


But with sandalled feet 


and with staff in hand 


Let thy work for thy Lord be done ; 
And then when the message arrives— 


Sudden, it may be, 


or slow— 


“ The Master is come, and He calls for thee!” 


With joy thou wilt rise and go! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Sweet girl graduates, with their golden hair.”’ 
Tennyson’ s ** Princess.” 


’ 


“He’s a real gentleman,’ 
grine,—* noble.” 

“Don’t believe a word of it,” said Dr. Old- 
acre. “They’re all nobles or ignobles in 


interrupted Pere- 


By a singular anomaly, while the generality of Italy ; so even if he be patrician it’s no great 


Italian ladies have been extremely illiterate, 
Italy has from time to time produced daughters 
who have even eclipsed men in the profundity 
of their learning no less than in the brilliancy 
of their genius. A Maria Novella filled a pro- 
fessor’s chair at Bologna, an Olimpia Morata 
declaimed in Latin, improvised in Greek, and 
explained the paradoxes of the greatest orators 
at Ferrara; nor were these solitary instances 
of women who gave proofs of originality and 
invention, of patient research, and profound 
investigation. 

Moreover the character of these ladies 
showed that the effect of patient, persevering 


study is eminently purifying; for in corrupt | 


times, and in a corrupt country, the new-fallen 
snow, the fresh-blooming white rose, were not 
more unstained. 

The stupid cry in the last generation against 
learned ladies, chiefly raised by those who 
were themselves disgracefully illiterate, is now 
so seldom heard, and in such weak accents, 
that it hardly needs to be answered. Allowing 
all the fair demands on a woman’s time to be 
duly attended to, there still remains a large| 
margin of leisure, which will either be frittered 
away or bestowed in usefulness to others and 
self-improvement. That the more we improve 
ourselves the more useful we may be to others, 


distinction. Even men-servants and waiters 
are called Regulus and Fabricius; I’ve noted 
it in my journal. Cheap nobility! Noble is 
that noble does; if your Anonimo is of illus- 
trious descent, he is none the less mountebank 
and charlatan.” 

“He does it for amusement,” began Pere- 
grine. 

“ And a very poor amusement, to my think- 
ing,” retorted the doctor. “A man that amuses 
himself by demeaning himself, of course is de- 
meaned. “Tis the character of the nation. 
Think what the old Romans were; and see 
what their sons are now.” 

“A much more entertaining set, I think,” 
said Peregrine. 

“Fie! you are getting as bad as they are. 
That vauwrien, young Goldoni, is weakening 
| your moral perceptions.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, I hope,” said 
Peregrine, laughing. “Ha! here is a letter 
from my mother.” 

“ When you have read it,” said Dr. Oldacre, 
rising from his chair, “ I want you to dress to 
go with me to a conversazione. The Resident 
will call for us.” 

“In that case I suppose I must,” said Pere- 
grine, reluctantly; “but these conversazioni 
are stupid things.” 











needs not be shown; for all the living eminent 
examples of female philanthropy are highly | 
cultivated women, who have turned their single | 
or few talents into many. 

“Diffuse knowledge generally among women,” | 
said Sydney Smith, “and you will at once 
cure the conceit which kriowledge occasions 
when it is rare.” 

Knowledge was rare among Italian ladies | 
in the last century; but though Maria Gaetana | 
di Agnesi possessed it, she was not conceited. | 

“My dear doctor,” cried Peregrine, bursting 
into the room, “the Anonimo has just cast my 
horoscope, and you can’t think what a singu!ar 
one it is!” 

“A truce with your Anonimo,” said Dr. 
Oldacre, peremptorily. “Do you think I came 
all these miles to pick up acquaintance with a 
quack P” 





“There will be a young lady at this one.” 
“ Married, though, of course.” 
“T tell you, no.” 
“That will be a novelty, at any rate,” said 
Peregrine, tearing open his letter, which Dr. 
Oldacre left him to profit by. 

Lady Mary wrote thus :— 


“My pE«R PEREGRINE,—I am glad to hear 
you are well and enjoying yourself. Your 
account of the carnival was very diverting, and 
I have read it to several particular friends. 
You need not be afraid; I never let a letter 
of yours pass cut of my hand, unless to your 
father. I want you to see everything worthy 
of notice. At the same time, pray do not 
entangle yourself with any of those horrid 
Italians, for they are all dissimulators. Your 
best rule among them will be that of Machia- 
velli,—‘ Il volto sciolto, i pensieri stretti.’ Do 
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not think that, like an old woman, I am going | from a mistaken idea of what people like. I 
to advise you to shut yourself up in your! wish I could remember some of his observa- 


closet. 


ceed one another. 


band your time like a good economist. 
Oldacre will best direct you how to do this; 


he is a man of learning and probity, and 


your father has an excellent opinion of him; 


but I should say, in a general way, that the 


morning is the best time to devote to study, 
and the evening to recreation. You will here- 


after be one of the legislators of your country, 
and I would have you familiar with all that is 


best worth knowing, and that a perfectly well- 
bred man is supposed to know, both in books 
and in the world. I think you have sense 
enough to agree with me in this. 

“Cela sufft. And now, my dear Peregrine, 
I will not neglect to tell you that at the last 
drawing-room,” &c., &¢., &e. 


The rest was mere chit-chat. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘There shall he practise tilts and tournaments, 
Hear sweet discourse, converse with noblemen, 
And be in eye of every exercise 
Worthy his youth and nobleness of birth.” 

Shakspere. 


Lapy Mary conveyed more of her counsels to 
Dr. Oldacre than to her son. She wrote, 


“TI know you too well, my dear doctor, to} 


doubt that you will keep Peregrine well up to 
the mark in his classical studies, as well as in 


a thorough attainment of modern Italian. The 


General is also imperative on the subject of 
riding, dancing, and fencing, and of course he 
will neglect none of these. But, above all, 
take care of his morals. I have a horror of 
Jesuits, inquisitors, spies, and father con- 
fessors. You cannot be too much on your 
guard against them. Peregrine is very young, 
very impressible, and by no means deep, so 
that I would not have him drawn into argu- 
ment by a subtle controversialist for the world. 


Finding himself unable to defend a point, he | 


might fancy it indefensible. 

“I hope you are by this time in Milan. I 
have heard a good deal of Turin from Lord 
Fieldchester, whom I met at dinner yesterday, 
and we had a vast deal of talk. You know he 
is @ man of fine parts, and he would even be 
better company than he is, but for that nauseous 
habit of flattery which I suppose proceeds 
III. 








I advise you to enter into the diver- 
sions around you with spirit and pleasure; 
but then I also advise you to allot your 
time so prudently as that entertainment | 
and improvement may go together, or suc- 
There must be full time 
in the course of the day for both, if you hus- 
Dr. 


| tions verbatim; they might be useful to you; 
but I can only jot them down in my poor way. 
| He said, ‘There are many Englishmen now in 
Turin, but Mr. Valletort should beware of them, 
for I fear they bring no credit on their coun- 
try. Bad example is of itself bad enough, but 
those who set it seldom stop there; they add 
their bad advice and solicitations. He is not 
sent abroad to converse with his own country- 
men; he will get from them little knowledge, 
‘and certainly no manners.’ 
| “Now, next to morality and instruction, my 
dear doctor, manner is the chief point. Pere- 
grine’s manner is not bad, but, in fact, he 
hardly has any. He does not come forward, 
nor show what he really is. When I said this 
to my lord, he remarked, ‘That is hardly in 
his governor’s province. A pretty woman 
would teach him manner better than all the 
tutors in the world.’ That is likely enough; 
but a pretty woman must have many other 
recommendations before I would trust her 
with my Peregrine. So we’ll let that stand 
over; only providing that he shall not acquire 
any decidedly bad manner. All negligence, 
untidiness, and inattention to little bienséances 
should be avoided. . Good nature and good 
breeding ought to go together, and my Pere- 
grine is not deficient in the first. Also, let 
| him make notes of what he sees, and set down 
| his expenses in a little book. As for his 
handwriting, that is well enough, except when 
| he is hurried.”’ 


“May I presume to ask where we are 
inquired Peregrine, as he took his 
to use the 


| going?” 
place in Signor Bertolini’s coach, 
word of the period. 

“To the Marchesa Ridolfi’s,’ replied the 
Resident. “The poor old lady is blind, and 
dependent on conversation for amusement. 
She is noted for her amiability and kindness; 
it is not surprising, therefore, that in her house 
one meets with the best, most intelligent 
society. To-night there will be several eminent 
scholars, chiefly attracted by a very remark- 
lable girl, who is as distinguished for her 
attainments as for the beauty and goodness of 
her life.” 

“ What 
Peregrine. 

* You will judge for yourself,” replied the 
Resident. “I have not time to give anything 
like a fair account of them, for we are already 
arrived.” 

As he spoke they drew up before the en- 
trance of one of those ruinous, dismantled old 
edifices, originally half fortress, half palace, of 


are those attainments?” asked 
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which many remain in the old Italian towns, 
and the grass-grown courts and crumbling 
walls of which forcibly proclaim that their 
glory is departed. 

A good many servants were in attendance, 
and the Resident and his party were ushered 
up a magnificent staircase into a nobly propor- 
tioned saloon, which might have easily accom- 
modated eight or ten times as many people as 
were at present assembled in it. 

There were about thirty persons in all, 
many of them from different parts of Europe. 
Thus England was represented by Mr. Valle- 
tort and Dr. Oldacre, France by the learned 
De Brosses; and there were also Germans, a 
Swede, and a Spaniard. 

Signor Bertolini led his friends to a venerable 
old lady at the upper end of the apartment, 
and took her hand as he spoke to her. 

“Any friends of yours are welcome, you 
well know, Bertolini,” said she, cheerfully; 
“and I expect to like them for their own 
sakes.” 

Then she addressed several questions about 
his travels to Peregrine, whose eyes were 
already wandering round the room in quest of 
the young lady; and he concluded she must 
be the centre of a group of persons at a little 
distance, who were continually receiving addi- 
tions to their number. 

The old blind lady had a little coterie of her 
own, and the Resideni, seating himself beside 
her, supported a fluent conversation, to which 
Peregrine, standing near them, occasionally 
contributed when addressed; but the Mar- 
chioness seemed to divine his thoughts, which 
perhaps were betrayed by the inconsequence 
of some of his replies; for at length she said, 
with a smile,— 

“ And now I will no longer detain you from 
the Signorina Agnesi.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“In brief, sir, study what you most affect.”’ 
** Taming of the Shrew.” 


PEREGRINE blushed; but she immediately di- 
rected her conversation to another visitor, so 
that he was free to follow his inclinations. He 
shyly advanced to the magic circle, in which 
he soon found an opening, that enabled him 
to observe what was going on. 

A young girl of eighteen or twenty, dressed 
in black, was seated in the midst of a semi- 
circle of persons, some seated, others standing. 
Whether she were pretty or no, she had an air 
of great simplicity, sweetness, and female deli- 
cacy. There were soft grey shadowings round 
her eyes, which were often cast down as if she 


were considering; but when she looked up, it 
was with frankness and openness quite distinct 
from boldness. She was delicately fair, and 
her brown hair was folded round her head, and 
fastened, seemingly, only by a little pearl 
brooch, in the shape of a star. 

Beside her sat her sister, a little girl of six 
or seven years of age, in what we should now 
call a very ill-made, short-waisted, white mus- 
lin frock, tied almost under the armpits with 
a very broad blue silk sash or scarf, in a large 
bow and ends behind. The child had high- 
heeled red morocco shoes, with buckles, and 
her luxuriant auburn boucles were surmounted 
by a little cap, or rather patch of lace, with a 
red artificial rose in it, which had an odd 
effect on her young head. 


espying Peregrine’s face between two others, 
she immediately became wide awake, and fixed 
her large bright eyes on him with such an un- 
flinching stare, that he was quite amused, and 
for aminute ortwo could do nothing but return 
it with interest. 

Count Belloni was meanwhile addressing 
Maria Agnesi in a set Latin speech, with the 
formality of a college declamation. Dr. Old- 
acre was enthralled; he had heard nothing to 
please him so much since he entered Italy. 

When Count Belloni ceased, Maria answered 
him ; and it was curious to hear her clear, 
bell-like voice distinctly intone every syllable 
of her Latin reply without a pause for thought. 
Her manner struck Peregrine so much, that 
he paid very little attention to the matter. 

They then entered into a disputation—still 
in Latin—on the origin of fountains, of all 
things in the world !—and on the causes of the 
ebbing and flowing which is observable in some 
of them, like the tides in the sea. 

“She speaks like an angel,” ejaculated Dr. 
Oldacre. “TI never listened to a woman with 
so much satisfaction.” 

His pupil could not follow her. He had 
never heard of fountains with tides. But he 
thought her very charming, and regarded her 
as attentively as if he understood every word 
she said. 


said, in a scarcely subdued voice,— 

“ Attack her now, on any subject you choose, 
connected with mathematics or natural philo- 
sophy.” 

Peregrine frowned. He did not like a 
woman and a lady to be trotted out like a 
horse at a fair ; and his displeased expression 
was observed by the little girl, who continued 
reading his countenance. 

De Brosses, with the best grace in the 
world, stepped forward, and, with great pclite- 








This little girl looked rather sleepy, but | 


Count Belloni, now turning to De Brosses, | 
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ness and deference, apologized for not possess- 
ing sufficient readiness in Latin to enable him 
to address her in that language. He then 
spoke with her in French, on the manner in 
which the impressions made on the senses by 
corporeal bodies are communicated to the 
brain; and afterwards on light and the pris- 
matic colours. 





A pale, pensive, interesting-looking man, | 


who sat beside Maria, and now and then said | 


a word or two, now rose as if to change his 
position, and presently addressed Dr. Oldacre. 
He was Maria’s father, a profound scholar, to 
whom, indeed, it was owing that she was at 
she was. 

“Do these subjects interest you?” said he. 


“What is your name? I want so to know.” 
“ Valletort.” 

“ That’s too hard.” 

“You may call me Valletorta.” 

“ Nothing else P”’ 
“Peregrine; Pellegrino. 
* Rosaura.”’ 

“That is a beautiful name.” 

« Are you an Italian?” 

“No, an Englishman.” 

“Have all Englishmen such pretty pink 


And you?” 


| cheeks ?” 


“Of course, of course,” said Dr. Oldacre. | 


“She is charming, charming! I should 


like to say a few words to her myself on| 


curvilinear figures in 
”” 


presume—— 
“Certainly you may,”’ said Agnesi. 


geometry ; 


*T will 


might [| 


draw her attention to you directly there is a| 


pause.” This he did; and the doctor, turning 
very red, precipitately addressed her in Latin, 
forgetting, in his hurry, to do so in the Italian 
pronunciation. She smilingly reminded him 
of it, and 
rected his error. 

Maria answered him readily on whatever 
question he proposed, though of course she 
could have made no preparation beforehand. 
The extent and exactness of her knowledge on 
such abstruse subjects was not more remark- 
able than the purity of her Latin. 
grine, in spite of his surprise and a certain 
degree of admiration, felt a little wearied by 
what fascinated his governor; and seeing the 
younger sister so sleepy as to be ready to drop 
off her seat, he sat. down a little behind her, 
and gave her sash a little pluck. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The mathematics and the metaphysics, 
Take to them as you find your stomach serves you. 
Ibid. 


Tue little girl instantly twisted herself round 
on her seat, which was a music-stool, so as to 
have her face towards him, and her back to the 
company. She artlessly said,— 

“Tam so sleepy! Are not you?’ 

** Rather.” 

“Don’t you like parties ?” 

“Pretty well. And you?” 

“TI thought I should [yawning], only it's 
past bedtime; and besides, I’m so hungry ; 
are not you?” 

“No.” 





he, reddening still deeper, cor- 


Yet Pere- | 


Peregrine laughed at this sally; and then 
said,— 

“ Zitto!—we must not make a noise, or we 
shall disturb the wise ones.” 

“ Are not you wise?” 

“ No,’ 

“Nor I. Idon’t want to be. 
have polpettino for supper. 
“T don’t know.” 

She had come to the end of her conversa- 
tion; only, as he stooped for a moment, she 
gave his face an affectionate little pat. Her 
elder sister, happening at that moment to look 
round, said, rebukingly,— 

“ Rosaura !” 

And then in apology to Peregrine,— 

“Tam afraid, sir, my little sister troubles 
you. 

“Not at all, madam,” said Peregrine; “ she 
amuses me. 

“T am sorry,” said Maria, in good English, 
though with a foreign accent, “ that the con- 
versation this evening has taken so much the 
formal turn of an academical disputation; it 
must have wearied you.” 

“Ah! you speak English,” cried Peregrine, 
with pleasure. 

“ Very badly.” 

“Quite the reverse. 
well.” 

“T fear you flatter me,” said Maria. 

The others, seeing her engaged, and hearing 
her speak in a language they did not under- 
stand, began to talk to one another, and the 
conversation became general. 

“Come, let us cross the room to dear 
Signora Ridolfi,” said Maria, taking her little 
sister by the hand, “I am quite cramped, sit- 
ting here so long, and at present she is disen- 
gaged.” 

Saying which, she rose, and all made way 
for her, Peregrine attending her across the 
room. 

“ My dear Maria is near me, I know,” said 
the old lady, stretching out her hand. ‘“ Where 
are you, child?” 

“ Here, dearest signora.”’ 
thin hand and kissed it. 


We are going 


t And you?” 


° 


You speak it very 


And she took the 
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“Tired with triumph and conquest ?” 

“What triumph, what conquest, signora ? 
Poor words !” 

Then turning to Peregrine she said,— 

“T very much dislike speaking on such sub- 
jects in a numerous company, where, for one 
who is amused, twenty are probably tired to 
death.” 

“That has certainly not been the case this 
evening,” said Peregrine, “and I conclude the 
subjects themselves interest you, otherwise you 
would not be so conversant with them.” 

“Speak Italian, children, unless you wish 
me not to understand you,” said the Marchesa, 
“for I know not a word of English.” 

“Signora, si,”—and for a minute they had 
not @ word to say. 

“Maria is tired,” said the Marchesa. 
“ What are they all about, Maria? I can only 
hear a confusion of sounds.” 

“They are talking of atmospheric lithology, 
signora,—of luminous meteors, and of stones 
that have fallen from the clouds.” 

“ Bah! they must be up in the clouds them- 
selves. Who can explain such things ?” 

“ There are many things we observe that we 
cannot explain,” said Maria. “ Many signs and 
wonders spoken of by historians might be 
cited. Of some of these, however, explana- 
tions have sometimes been given, consistent 
with the laws ofnature. But of all phenomena, 
that of stones falling from the clouds seems 
considered the most difficult to account for.” 

“May they not come from beyond the planet 
on which we live?” said Peregrine. 

“That is as likely a theory as any other,” 
said Maria. “Only two ways occur to me of 
obtaining any light on the subject: we may 
either collect, as accurately as possible, all 
external evidence, such as the testimony of 
those who have found the stones, or seen thera 
fall; or we;may examine the stones themselves, 
and draw some data from their substance.” 

“It might be difficult to get a credible wit- 
ness to declare that he actually saw them fall,” 
said Peregrine. 

‘“‘ Pardon me,” interposed De Brosses, who, 
with other savans, had again drawn about 
Maria. “In the November of 1627, the sky 
being quite clear, the learned Gassendi saw a 
burning stone fall on Mount Vaisir, in Pro- 
vence. It was about four feet in diameter, was 
surrounded by a luminous circle of colours, 
like a rainbow, and fell with a noise resem- 
bling the report of cannon.” 

“ Speak Italian, sir, I pray you,” interrupted 
the Marchesa. 

De Brosses bowed, and immediately obeyed. 

“On examination, Gassendi found the stone 


hard, of a dull metallic colour, and of a specific 
gravity considerably greater than that of com- 
mon marble. He believed it to have been cast 
from some volcano.” 

“T don’t know of any volcano in the neigh- 
bourhood of Yorkshire,” observed Dr. Oldacre ; 
“yet once, when I was in that county, I heard 
a loud noise in the air, followed by a hissing 
sound, and afterwards felt a shock, as if a 
heavy body had fallen not far off. It had 
dropped eight or nine yards from the spot 
where I stood, thrown up the mould on every 
side, and buried itself twenty inches in the 
ground.” 

The savans made many inquiries .of Dr. 
Oldacre respecting this phenomenon, and one 
of them, who was a Swede, related with much 
empressement some wonderful story to Maria 
in his own language, which she could readily 
answer him in; but as nobody else was conver- 
sant with it, the effect was again to break up 
the party into little groups of speakers on 
separate subjects. 

Maria, at length observing Rosaura almost 
prostrated by sleep, in spite of Mr. Valletort’s 


and suggested that it was time to go. This 
broke up the party. 

“The Signorina Agnesi is an incomparable 
logician,” cried Dr. Oldacre, as she disappeared 
down the staircase. 

“ She is equally great in pure mathematics,” 
said the German professor, taking snuff. 

“ Her skill as a linguist surprised me most,”’ 
said the Spaniard, “because for that alone | 
was unprepared.” 

“ Ah,” said the Marchesa, with a sigh, “our 
Maria is as clever as she is good; which is 
saying all that can or need be said.” 

“Tt seems quite an anomaly to meet with 
young unmarried woman in society,” observed 
Peregrine. 

“Hers is an exceptional case,”’ said the old 


by men of learning, and would be wasted on 
others; and no scandal can ensue with her 
father constantly at her side. It is customary, 
you know, for young ladies to see something 
of society before they profess.” 


cloister ?” 
“Oh yes,” said the Marchesa, “she has a 
decided vocation. And where could the poor 


marriage.” 
Peregrine looked grave. 





to weigh nearly sixty pounds, to be extremely 




















“ Profess !” exclaimed Peregrine; “do you | 
mean that Signorina Maria is destined for the | 


blandishments, touched her father on the arm, | 


lamb be so safe? for she will not hear of | 


“Whata pity!” thought he. “Of what use | 








lady. ‘ Maria’s mother is dead; the education || 
her father has given her is masculine rather | 
than feminine; her society, therefore, is courted | 
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will all those acquirements be to a nun? How| tude has my entire sympathy, and will con- 


her father and little sister will miss her!| strain my attention to your wishes. 


Mr. Valle- 


Surely she will forsake a plain duty in for-| tort is a young gentleman of rich promise ; 


saking them.” 

He found every one was going away, so he/| 
took leave of the benign old lady, who ex- 
pressed a hope to “ see’ 
received. 

“ And do not neglect,” added she, “to im- 
prove acquaintance with Signor Agnesi. 
is well worth knowing, I assure you, though | 
his acquirements are not so remarkable in a 

man as hers in a woman.’ 

“Well, Mr. Valletort,” 


found a specimen of female perfection at 
last.” 

“ She is much more in your line than mine,’ 
said Peregrine, soberly, ‘ 
would think her time misbestowed on 
except in the way of keeping up her English.” 

“JT know not that, I know not that,” re- | 


me, 


joined Dr. Oldacre; “and as she is one of the | mathematics. 


lions of Milan—the lioness, rather,—I think | 
you cannot do better than cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of Signor Agnesi.” 

“You do the Tady injustice in talking of| 
lions and lionesses in the same breath with| 
her,” said Peregrine. “As Signor Agnesi| 
was kind enough to offer to show me his| 
medals, of course I shall gladly wait on him. 
His mild, melancholy manner has something 
very winning in it. Learned ladies are not| 
much in my way.” 

Dr. Oldacre was thrown out, for it had oc- 
curred to him that here was the very thing 
Lady Mary wanted—a pretty woman as good | 
as she was clever, whose elevating influence 
should brighten up her son, and make a man 
of him. 

‘We shall see, we shall see,” thought he to 
himself. ‘Her being destined to the cloister 
prevents the fear of any entanglement of the | 
affections ; she will inspire him with more zeal 
for learning in an hour than I could in a month. 
If they are but brought together, she must do | 
him good.” 

And fired with the thought, Dr. Oldacre did 
not retire to rest till he had written in the fol- 
lowing strain to Lady Mary :— 


° Hotel del Pozzo, Milan. 
“ Mapam,—Your ladyship’s maternal solici- 








said Dr. Oldacre as | 
they returned, “I hope you think we have| 


‘and I am sure she 


| Valletort’s 


| but soil, however good, will bring forth nothing 
but weeds unless dug up and sown. He 
| journalizes with some care, though at least as 


‘him whenever she| much time is consumed in chronicling trifles 
|} as things worth remembrance. 
| expect too much at first. 

He | 


We must not 


“There are no English here, therefore the 
Karl of Fieldchester’s warning is not at present 
needed. But I regret to say that the tone of 
| the native society to which the Marchesa della 
Spina’s introduction has admitted us is exceed- 
ing light and frivolous. As for the young 
nobles, they care for nothing but the theatre 
(now closed) and high play; manly sports and 


| studies have no charms for them. 


“There is, however, quite a different circle, 
| to which the Resident has given us access, 
| where virtue and science go airy in hand, and 
pure morality is equally prized with pure 
This select circle is formed 
under the roof of a blind old marchioness of 


| exalted worth, and round a well-born young 
| lady, whose intellectual accomplishments ren- 


der her the paragon of her sex. I have this 
evening heard her discourse on the philosophy 
of Newton in a surprising manner; and her 
father informed me she is writing a work on 
the direct method of fluxions, in which she 
| adopts Sir Isaac’s language and notation 
| throughout. President De Brosses was pre- 
sent, and addressed her in French; Count 
Belloni conversed with her in Latin. I did so 
myself with great pleasure, and was sorry Mr. 
Valletort would not come forward ; but he had 
the less temptation to do so as she was able 


| to converse with him in English. It is matter 


of concern that this amiable young person, a 
devotee to her erroneous faith, should intend 
shortly to bury herself ina convent. Mean- 
while she adorns society; and the pretty 
woman your ladyship desiderates for Mr. 
improvement could hardly be 


more worthily represented than by the 


| Signora Donna Maria Gaetana di Agnesi. 


“TI have the honour to subscribe myself 
your ladyship’s most devoted, humble servant, 
** CHRISTOPHER OLDACRE. 


“To the Honourable the Lady Mary Valletort.” 
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CHAPTER II.—Buvrrrore, 1805. | same day about noon, another battery (C), of 
‘four 8-inch mortars, and four of 54 inch 
On the 4th of January, 1805, the day after the | ‘each, commenced throwing shells into the 
arrival of the British army under the command town. Lieutenant Pollock was employed in 
of General Lake before the walls of Bhurtpore, ‘this mortar battery, and indeed assisted to 
commenced the siege of that fortress, a siege | direct the fire of the mortars throughout the 
which forms one of the most memorable epi- | siege with great execution, as appears from 
sodes in our Indian history, and fortunately | the narrative of Major Thorn of the 25th Light 
has hardly a parallel in that eventful story. Dragoons, who was present throughout the 
The first operation to be carried out was to ensuing operations, and to whose valuable 
expel Holkar’s army from their entrenched History of the War I am greatly indebted for 
position outside the walls, and this was effected much of my matter in the early part of this 
in a manner that was a sure presage of ulti- memoir. The enemy replied to our bombard- 
mate success in the sanguine minds of the ment with great spirit, and the cannonade 
British army, from the Commander-in-chief continued with little interruption till the after- 
down to the drummer boy. The troops drove | noon of the 9th, when the breach (a) in the 
Holkar’s battalions from their entrenchments | town wall being reported practicable by the 
with great slaughter, and the loss of all the artil- engineer officers, the Commander-in-chief re- 
lery they had been enabled to remove from | solved to make an attempt to storm the same 
Deig, and then took up a position south-west night, so as to prevent the enemy from stock- 
of the town for carrying on the siege. No time ading the breach during the darkness, as they 
was lost in opening the trenches. A grove had hitherto done. 
considerably in advance of the British camp,| During the heavy fire kept up throughout 
and advantageously situated for favouring the the day by the breaching battery to the left of 
approaches, was occupied on the evening of the mortars, an:artillery officer of the name of 
the same day, by a party under Colonel Mait- Percival was killed, and the subject of this 
land of the 75th Regiment. The following memoir tells an anecdote of the manner of his 
night a breaching battery (marked B) for six death. All the morning Percival had been 
18-pounders was erected, and opened its fire weighed down by a strong presentiment of his 
on the morning of the 7th January. ‘he approaching fate, and when he went down 
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during the course of the afternoon to take his 
turn of duty in his battery, he told George 
Pollock that he would never return to camp, 
and left him a valuab'e gun as a memento of 
their friendship. Soon after his arrival he 
sent a soldier into the mortar battery, re- 
questing Pollock to go and see him, as he was 
wounded. The latter did as he was desired, 
and found Percival sitting on a gun carriage, 
with his hand pressing his head, which he 
thought had been struck. On examination 
his friend found that a round shot had knocked 
off his bearskin, but Percival himself was un- 
touched, though so sure was he that he was 
about to meet his death that he could not at 


open out, and in consequence many lost their 
way, some following the left column and some 
the right. 

Major Thorn thus describes the incidents 
of the assault :—“The 22nd flankers crossed 
the ditch, which was breast-deep in water, and 
mounted the breach, though with great diffi- 
culty; and being only about twenty-three in 
number, they could not attempt storming the 
enemy’s guns on the bastions to the right and 
left of them without support. Lieutenant 
Manser therefore caused his men to sit down 
in the breach under cover, while he went in 
search of the rest of the column. In the 
meantime, Major Hawkes having succeeded in 





first be assured of his escape. A little later 


driving the enemy from their guns on the 


in the evening an artilleryman came round a/right, and spiking them, was returning to 
second time from Percival’s battery, and re- | the support of the centre, as also was Colonel 
quested Lieutenant Pollock to come and see! Ryan, after performing a like service in ex- 
his friend. He did so, and found him lying |pelling the enemy from their guns (marked e) 


prone on the earth, shot through the body. He 
was mortally wounded and speechless, and died 
during the night. 

At seven o'clock the storming party moved 
out of camp; it was divided into three columns, 
and was composed of the following troops :— 
The centre column, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maitland, consisted of the flank com- 
panies of the 22nd, 75th, and 76th King’s 
Regiments, and of the Company’s European 


Regiment, amounting in all to 500 men, with a| ing 
la._ 

| Sweetman and Cresswell, wounded, and sec- | 

|ing no appearance of being supported, were | 


battalion of Sepoys. Lieutenant-Colonel Ryan, 
with 150 of the Company’s Europeans and a 


battalion of Sepoys, had orders to attempt a|drawn off from | 
gateway on the left of our battery; while Major | enfiladed by three guns on the right bastion, | 


Hawkes, with two companies of the 75th, and 


another battalion of Sepoys, was to carry the| was kept up on the assailants. 


advanced guns of the enemy on its right. Both | 


|outside of the gate; but the access to that 
| entrance being cut off by a deep drain, it be- 
|came impossible to follow up the advaniage 
|gained in this quarter. During these opera- 
tions the confusion originating by the impedi- 
ments which the troops had to encounter in 
‘their advance was increased by,the darkness 
lof the night, the broken state of the ground, 
‘and the dreadful fire to which all were 

The few flankers of the 22nd hav- 


| exposed. 
their remaining officers, Lieutenants 


the breach, which was 


\from whence an incessant fire of grape 


Notwith- 
standing this, such was the determined spirit 


the latter columns had instructions to make /of the gallant Colonel Maitland, that amidst 


their way, if possible, into the town, with the all the dreadful circumstances by which be | 
fugitives; but should that prove ineffectual, | was surrounded, he continued his efforts with | 


they were ordered to turn and support the | inflexible ardour, and fell in the last when near 
centre column in endeavouring to get in at|the summit of the breach. Many other officers, 


the breach. 


Precisely at eight o’clock the|as well as a number of the men, were either 


three columns marched out of the wanehen,; aed or wounded before the attempt was 


supported by a heavy fire from the breaching 
battery and the mortars; but no sooner was 
the head of the storming party clear of the 
protection afforded by the siege works than 
they were assailed by a tremendous fire of 
great guns and small arms, which did not 
cease until near midnight. Colonel Maitland 
had orders to take the enemy by surprise, but 
in this he unluckily failed, owing to an inad- 
vertent disarrangement of the columns in 
diverging outwards on their arrival at the 
ditch. This misfortune arose from the irregu- 
larity of the ground, which, being much broken 
with swamps, not only occasioned delay in the 
advance of the troops, but obliged the men to 





relinquished ; but the troops suffered most on 
this occasion in the retreat to the trenches, 


and musketry, to which they were completely 
exposed. ‘The distress of this mortifying 
scene was heightened by the melancholy fate 
of many of our wounded men, who being 


enemy. Our entire loss in this afflicting busi- 
ness amounted to 456, consisting of 43 Euro- 


former and 165 of the latter wounded. The 
officers killed were Lieutenant-Colonel Mait- 
land, of the 75th Regiment; Captain John 





from the destructive fire of the enemy’s guns | 


peans and 42 natives killed; 206 vf the | 











unavoidably left behind were most cruelly | 
murdered in cold blood by the ferocious | 
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Watson, major of brigade; Lieutenant Glubb, 
of the 76th; Lieutenant Percival, of the Artil- 
lery, who fell in the battery during the day; 
and Ensign Waterhouse, of the 12th Regiment 
of N. I., besides 24 officers wounded. 

“ George Pollock has always been of opinion 
that had Major Lumley (afterwards Sir James 
Lumley and Adjutant-General of the Bengal 
Army), who commanded his regiment (the 8th 
N. 1), and who, while the assault was pro- 
gvessing, had been directed to make a feint 
on the enemy’s works to the right, had he been 
properly supported, he could have entered the 
city, and thus have turned the feint into a suc- 
cessful diversion. However, when we come to 
take into consideration the preparations made 
to breach the walls of this strong fort, the 
failure that ensued is by no means extraordinary. 
The breaching battery was wholly insufficient, 
while the distance of 700 yards rendered its 
fire not very efficacious. ‘The wall of the fort 
extended right and left as far as the eye could 
reach, and was thickly studded with projecting 
bastions, well furnished with artillery. The 
spot chosen for forming a breach lay close to 
the right flank of one of these bastions, which 
enabled the defenders to enfilade the approach, 
—a circumstance that occasioned much of the 
loss suffered in the attempt to storm. Delay 
and confusion was caused by the accidental 
divergence of the column of attack, and to this 
Major Thorn chiefly attributes the failure. 
There were, however, other causes that aided 
in bringing about the disastrous result in a 
scarcely less degree. The success of Colonel 
Ryan’s supporting column on the left was 
rendered nugatory by a deep ditch, the exist- 
ence of which, so careless had been the recon- 
noissance, was not even suspected. The dis- 
tance at which the battery had been raised, 
and the absence of regular approaches, pre- 
vented the assailants from discovering what 
was in progress along the foot of the wall, and 
enabled the garrison to employ working par- 


forthcoming to enable the gallant fellows to 
maintain their hazardous position, and they 
were compelled to retire. The fort kept up 
a hot fire during the whole of the assault, and 
Holkar’s cavalry hovered on the flanks of the 
column, cutting off all stragglers, and killing 
several men during the retreat. 

This repulse came upon the Commander-in- 
chief and the army, which had been so san- 
guine of success, as a great shock; but dis- 
astrous as the attempt had proved, it only 
served as an incentive to renewed exertions, 
and in no measure weakened the confidence of 
the force in ultimate success. Not an hour was 
lost in the renewal of active operations, but as 
the enemy quickly repaired the first breach, 
it was resolved to make an effort against 
another part of the wall, a little more to the 
right. Accordingly, a battery (D) of two 24 
and four 18-pounders was constructed in that 
direction, adjoining to the former one. Be- 


K, G) were erected to play on the defences, 
and two of 6-pounders (I) to flank the parallel 
(H). The whole of these ordnance, amounting 
to two 24-pounders, ten 18-pounders, seven 12 - 
pounders, and eight mortars, opened on the 
16th a very heavy fire, and with some effect. 
The ensuing morning it was discovered that the 
enemy had formed a stockade in the breach ; 
but the fire being continued, the piles gave 
way, and an aperture was made quite through 
the work. Our shells during the siege did 
much execution; and among those who suf- 
fered by them was Rundeer Singh, the eldest 
son of the Rajah, who was wounded in the arm. 
The uncle of this prince came by his death in 
rather remarkable a manner, as recounted by 
the historian of the war. 
the artilllery, who commanded the old battery, 





parapet into the ditch, suffered them to do so 


sides, several 12-pounder batteries (marked E, | 


seeing a large party looking intently over the | 





“Captain Nelly of | 


| for some time without molestation. Atlength | 


la person of superior appearance to the rest, 


ties to widen and deepen what was a dry and | and covered with a large parasol, was observed 


neglected ditch, and to fill it for the requisite | descending a little way down the breach; on 
distance, opposite to the breach, with water, from | which Captain Nelly, concluding that he must 
a watercourse which communicated with an | be of some distinction, laid one of the guns for 


extensive swamp at some short distance from | him, saying to his men, ‘We will show this | 


Such was the impediment which | fine curious gentleman how well we can hit a 
;mark;’ and ordering them immediately to fire, 


the fort. 
arrested the column, and the stormers were 
wholly unprepared for it. A few men continued 
to eross the ditch above the breach, and make | brother of the Rajah and killed him on the spot. 
their way to the latter by a narrow path at the (it appeared afterwards, by the account of the 
foot of the wall, just broad enough to admit one | hircarrah or spy, that this personage lost his 
man at a time. 

flank companies of His Majesty’s 22nd | strange curiosity of inspecting the bodies of 
mounted the breach, but it is manifest a strong | our unfortunate men who fell in the late 
fort, warming with resolute defenders, could | storm, and were still lying at the foot of the 
not be taken in this method. No support was old breach.” 





his words proved true, for the shot struck the | 


In this way a handful of the | life through the mere desire of gratifying the | 
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On the 18th of January reinforcements 
arrived in camp from Agra, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Smith, who marched 
fifty miles by a circuitous route in twenty-four 
hours, with three battalions of Sepoys and 100 
convalescent Europeans, in all about 1,600 
men. Besides this, a further accession of 
strength was received in the arrival of some 
500 horse under a chief named Ismael Beg, 
originally one of Holkar’s partisans, but who 
abandoned his cause and enlisted under the 
British banner after the capture of Deig. 

The operations of the besieging force were re- 
newed with unflagging spirit, and an incessant 
fire was kept up till the 21st, when a large and 
practicable breach (b) was effected. The enemy 
finding that they could not silence our guns, 
and fearful that their own would be dismounted, 


took the precaution of withdrawing them be- | 
hind the -parapet, with the object of keeping 
them in reserve to bear upon our men when-| 
ever they should advance again to storm their | 


defences. 


General Lake, on his part, was desirous of | 


possessing.an exact knowledge of the breadth 


and depth of the ditch so as to deviate a repe- | 


tition of the unfortunate failure of the 9th. 
Being of opinion that the ditch was not fordable, 
he had caused to be prepared, some time before, 
three broad ladders covered with laths, and con- 
structed so as to be easily raised or depressed 
by levers at the brink of the ditch. It was re- 


quisite, therefore, to have that part of the ditch | 


opposite the breach inspected, and this danger- 


ous service was undertaken and carried into} 


effect by three troopers, (a havildar, and two 
sowars or privates,) belonging to the 3rd Regi- 
ment of Native Cavalry. Major Thorn thus 
describes the clever way in which these enter- 
prising men carried out their instructions :- 


“Having disguised themselves in the dress of | 
the country, they sallied out on their horses, | 
and were instantly pursued as deserters by a} 


party of Sepoys, firing blank cartridge after 
them. On theirarrival at the brink of the ditch, 
the two troopers’ horses fell, and while the 
men were extricating themselves, the havildar 
called to the people on the walls, and entreated 
to be shown the way into the city, that they 
might escape from the Feringhees, a reproach- 
fulterm in India for Europeans. This had its 
effect; and the enemy, without suspecting the 
stratagem, readily pointed out the way to one of 
the gates, which, happening to be in the very 
direction required, the havildar, as soon as his 
men were mounted, rode along the side of the 
ditch, till, having passed the breach, and made 
the necessary observations, the whole galloped 
back again full speed towards our trenches. 
The enemy being now sensible of the design 





and the object they had in view, began to howl 
with rage, and to fire in every direction upon 
the supposed deserters, who, however, arrived 
| safe at head-quarters, when they received the 
| promised reward of 500 rupees each and imme- 
| diate promotion.” 
| The report brought by these means was of a 
| reassuring character; the breach, they said, 
| was easy to be ascended, and the ditch was 
| neither very broad, nor did it appear to be 
deep. It being deemed advisable to deliver 
|the assault by daylight, General Lake deter- 
mined to assemble in the trenches that night 
all the troops intended for the storm; and, after 
the guns had demolished whatever repairs the 
enemy had made during the hours of darkness, 
| to advance about noon. Accordingly, the troops 
selected moved into the trenches before day- 
break of the 21st of January, while the cavalry 
were held in readiness to attack the enemy’s 
horse. 

The following were the soldiers warned for 
the perilous honours of the assault :—150 men 
of the 76th, 120 of the 75th, 100 of the Ist 
Europeans, and the 50 remaining men of the 
| 22nd flankers, headed by Captain Lindsey, 

who, on this occasion, though suffering from 
former wounds, threw away his crutch, and 
marched with his left arm ina sling. These 
were to lead the advance, supported as soon 
as an entrance should be gained by the 
remainder of the above regiments, and the 
second battalion of the 9th, 15th, and 22nd 
| N. I. The whole force was under the com- 
mand of Colonel Macrae. The portable bridges 
which had been constructed were to be carried 
by picked men, who had been previously exer- 
cised in the mode of throwing them across the 
ditch; and the 75th and 76th were to keep 


| 


-|up a fire of musketry upon the parapet, in 


order to drive off the enemy while that opera- 
tion was being carried out. 

It was not till a little before three in the 
|afternoon that the storming party, under the 
} protection of a tremendous fire from our bat- 
| teries, moved out of the trenches. ‘I'hey ar- 
jrived without much opposition from the 

enemy’s guns at the brink of the ditch, but to 
the dismay of the gallant fellows it was found 
that the enemy had dammed up the ditch below 
| the breach, and caused a large body of water, 
that had been stored above it for such an 
emergency as had now arisen, to be poured in, 
by which means the ditch was widened and 
deepened almost instantaneously. The possi- 
bility of such a contretemps had not been taken 
into consideration in constructing the portable 
ladders, which now therefore proved too short. 
A tall grenadier, who jumped in, practically 
proved that the depth was over eight feet, so 
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that all chance of crossing the ditch to the 
breach was at once negatived. Notwithstand- 
ing these impediments, several of the stormers, 
nothing daunted, plunged into the water and 
swam across, and even mounted the breach; 
among them was a young officer, Lieutenant 
Morris of the Company’s European Regiment, 
who received a wound in the attempt. All 
this time, while the attacking column was 
drawn up on the brink of the ditch, powerless 
to effect anything, the cannon on the walls was 
pouring upon their devoted ranks a heavy and 
destructive fire of grape and round shot, while 
the musketry kept up a murderous discharge, 


| at a range at which almost every shot told. It 











was simple massacre, and our troops were as 
helpless as so many sheep. At length Colonel 
Macrae wisely resolved to withdraw his 
column, and recalling the handful of noble 
fellows who had swum the ditch, hastened back 
to the trenches with all precipitation, though 
with unbroken order. ‘This second failure was 
a bitter disappointment to the whole army, 
which felt that the further heavy loss that had 
been incurred was not only without any coun- 
terbalancing gain, but tended to encourage 
lukewarm allies into adopting a policy of hos- 
tility. The casualty roll showed a loss of 573 
soldiers and 18 officers killed and wounded. 
While the storming column had been en- 
gaged, Holkar, with some confederate horse, 
employed the British cavalry, who, however, 
could not succeed in bringing the arch robber 
to close quarters. Nevertheless, they were 
successful in protecting the camp and trenches 
from attack, and succeeded in cutting up about 
fifty of the enemy before night put an end to 
the pursuit. The ill-success of the affair of the 
21st January was more to be condemned than 
even the failure of the first assault, on account 
of the culpable ignorance displayed by those 
officers whose duty it was to provide against 
the possibility of a miscarriage. Had they 
ascertained whence the ditch was fed, it would 
have been easy for them to cut off the supply 


| of water. 


The day after this second failure his Excel- 
lency General Lake issued the following gene- 
ral order to the troops :— 

“The Commander-in-Chief returns his best 
thanks to the officers, soldiers, and natives, for 
the gallantry and steadiness they displayed in 
the attack of yesterday, which, though ulti- 
mately unsuccessful, reflects the highest credit 
on the courage and intrepidity of the troops em- 
ployed, and demands, in his Excellency’s opi- 
nion, this public testimony of his approbation. 

“The Commander-in-Chief cannot sufficiently 
lament the number of brave men who have 
suffered in this service ; when the utmost exer- 





tions of their intrepid valour were unequal to 


surmount the unexpected obstacles which were | 


opposed to them. The Commander-in-Chief 
trusts that, in a very few days, those obstacles, 
which have hitherto rendered all attempts 
fruitless, will be completely surmounted ; and 
that the good conduct and bravery of the sol- 
diers of this army will be rewarded by the 
possession of the place, and by the opportunity 
of proving to the enemy and the country that 
although hitherto, from unforeseen difficulties, 


success has not crowned their attempts, their . 


spirit is undaunted, and that their gallantry 
and discipline must ultimately triumph. His 
Excellency feels infinitely indebted to Lieut.- 
Col. Macrae, for the judgment and ability with 
which he arranged and conducted the attack. 
Extra batta is to be served out to the Euro- 
peans to-day, and 200 rupees are to be given 
to each native corps of cavalry, infantry, gun 
lascars, and pioneers.”’ 

Whatever chance of victory the first two as- 
saults offered, from the courage of the troops 
and the timidity of the enemy, was now im- 
measurably diminished as our soldiers had 
lost and their opponents gained that confi- 
dence so necessary to success. The necessity 
of more regular approaches having been now 
brought home to the mind of General Lake, it 
was essential that fresh supplies of stores and 
artillery should be procured from Agra and 
other depéts. ‘The day after the second un- 
successful assault, the 1st Regiment of Native 
Cavalry and the 15th Native Infantry were 
detached, under the command of Captain 
Walsh of the former corps, for the protection 
of a convoy of provisions from Mattra. The 
detachment having joined the convoy, consist- 
ing of 12,000 bullocks, was attacked by a body 
of 8,000 of the enemy under the command of 
Ameer Khan, a predatory chief of Bundelcund, 
who, bribed by a sum of six lacs of rupees, and 
the prospect of unlimited plunder, had joined 
his forces with those of the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 
after the first unsuccessful storm of that fort, 
and had co-operated with Holkar in harassing 
the British camp and columns. The small 
force of 1,400 Sepoys gallantly resisted the 
attacks of this overwhelming body of horse, 
foot, and artillery, until they were reinforced by 
Colonel Need with the 27th Dragoons and the 
2nd Native Cavalry, when Ameer Khan was 
repulsed and driven from the field with the 
loss of 600 men. On the 24th January a 
strong detachment, consisting of the 29th Dra- 
goons, two corps of Native Cavalry, and three 
battalions of Sepoys, marched out of camp, for 
the protection of supplies from Agra, and on 


the 28th set out from that city with the con- | 


voy, amounting to 50,000 bullocks, carrying 
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grain, and about 800 bullock “hackeries,” laden | able zeal the soldiers of the western Presi- 
with stores and ammunition, 8,000 rounds of| dency solicited immediate employment in the 


18-pound shot for the battering guns, and six 
lacs of rupees. The next day the convoy en- 
countered the entire cavalry force of the con- 
federate chiefs, but General Lake opportunely 
arriving with the whole of his remaining cav- 
alry, and two corps of infantry, the enemy 
shunned a conflict, and on the 30th the entire 
column reached the camp before Bhurtpore in 
safety. 

On the 6th February the British army 
changed ground, moving a little way south- 
eastward to the right, and after driving the 
enemy’s horse from the vicinity, succeeded in 
establishing a strong chain of posts. Every 
preparation was now made for the continuance 
of the siege; indeed, ever since the last failure 
the utmost exertions had been used for bring- 
ing to a successful conclusion the object all 
had equally at heart. Fascines were made for 
use in the batteries, and wicker-work boats, 
covered with bullock’s hide, were constructed 
to serve as pontoons, besides a portable raft, 
about forty feet long and _ sixteen broad, 
buoyed up by oilskin casks, for the passage of 
the ditch.* 

On the 12th of February the British army 
before Bhurtpore was cheered by the arrival of 
a Bombay division, under the command of 
Major-General Jones, which, after traversing 
the heart of the Mahratta empire from Guzerat, 
joined General Lake’s force on that day. This 
division. consisted of four battalions of Sepoys, 
His Majesty’s 86th Regiment, and eight com- 
panies of the 65th, with a troop of Bombay 
Cavalry, and about 500 Irregular Horse. It 
was at this time that George Pollock first met 


a@ man with whom he was much associated in | 


after life in the political management, as mem- 
ber of the Court of Directors, of the vast 
fabric of British valour and genius, in the 
building up of which the two young soldiers 
were then actively engaged. Colonel William 
Sykes, subsequently so well known as the 
chairman of the East India Company, and 
still respected as member of Parliament for 
Aberdeen, and fellow of numerous learned 
societies, was, in 1805, a subaltern of one of 
the Bombay Native Infantry Regiments, and 
made the acquaintance of the young Bengal 
Artillery officer in the trenches befure Bhurt- 
pore. 

The greatest harmony prevailed between the 
troops of the two Preasidencies, and among the 
component parts of the force. The Bengal and 
Bombay divisions strove which should have | 
the precedency in the honourable task of re 
ducing this stubborn fortress. With a laud- 
* Thorn’s “ History of the War.” 





| perils of the impending assault; while their 
| brothers of Bengal, though exhausted by pre- 
vious exertions and losses, no less earnestly 
petitioned for permission to give the finishing 
stroke to the hitherto unsuccessful operations 
of the siege. Among the troops more pecu- 
liarly animated with this noble emulation, the 
military historian of the war particularly 
notices the branch of the service to which the 
subject of this memoir belonged. 
| “In this application the Bengal Artillery 
distinguished themselves by their solicitude ; 
for though few in number, and fatigued beyond 
|conception by working the guns ever since 
| the commencement of the siege without ever 
having been relieved, the very thoughts of 
being deprived of their post distressed them 
‘exceedingly, and they entreated permission 
to discharge the duties of their station alone.” 
It was now determined to carry on regular 
approaches (marked H, M), and to form bat- 
| teries within 400 yards of the walls, the dis- 
‘tance of 700 yards, at which the batteries had 

been previously erected being much too re- 
|mote. Accordingly, on the 11th of February 
|a battery of six 18-pounders (I), and another 
|(L) carrying one 10-inch, three 8-inch, and 

four 53-inch mortars, being completed, opened 
their fire; while a battery (N) of two 12- 
| pounders, was in progress of erection still 

nearer, to play on the defences on the right 
| bastion (d). 

These batteries kept up an incessant fire 
until, on the 20th, the breach being as practi- 
cable as it was supposed to be capable of being 

‘made with the exceedingly limited means at 
General Lake’s disposal, a storming party was 
ordered to the trenches at an early hour, so as 
to be in readiness for the attack as soon as the 
| repairs and stockades made in the breach (c) 
during the night should have been demolished 
again. Our approaches were carried on to the 
brink of the ditch, at which extremity a mine 
| was intended to be made for the purpose of 
| blowing up the counterscarp, and of thus 
leffecting a sloping ascent. The storming 
| party, under the chief command of Lieutenant- 
| Colonel Don, was formed into three columns. 
|The first, consisting of 200 men of the 86th 
Regiment from the Bombay division, and the 
first battalion of the 8th Regiment Bengal 
N. I., under the command of Captain Grant, 
‘of the former corps, was ordered to carry the 
enemy’s trenches (0) and their guns outside 
the town; a second column, composed of 300 





Bombay Sepoys, were to attack the Beem 
Narain gate, which, according to report, was 








lof the 65th Regiment, and two battalions of | 
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easily accessible for guns; while the third 
column, headed by Colonel Don himself, was 
formed of the principal portion of the European 
troops in the Bengal division, and three bat- 
talions of Sepoys, and was to ascend the breach. 
But an unfortunate occurrence happened, 
which postponed the assault for some hours, 
and gave the besieged confidence. Major 
Thorn thus describes the details of a sally 
made by the enemy during the previous night, 
and the subsequent attempt to storm :— 

“In the course of the night the enemy made 
a sally, and several crept into the approach at 
daybreak without being perceived, as our men 
always left the place before that hour. Here 
they remained some time, demolishing the 
preparations that had been made for the cham- 
ber, and carrying off the implements and uten- 
sils. Our storming party had but just reached 
the trenches, when the sound of the tom-toms 
or small drums announced a sally; soon after 
which, the enemy were seen rushing from their 
concealment, and running along the top of the 
approach, armed with long pikes and tulwars, 
with which they killed and wounded several of 
our men below; but being met by the 22nd 
flankers, under Lieutenant Wilson, a number 
of the assailants were bayoneted, and the rest 
fled in the utmost disorder. This affair being 
over, our batteries renewed their fire, in order 
to complete the breach (c), and about half-past 
three in the afternoon the attack began. 

“Captain Grant’s assault was the signal for 
the whole to move out, which took place a 
little before four. It was arranged that the 
storming party should be preceded by fifty 
men, carrying fascines, which they were to 
throw into the ditch, then wheel outwards, and 
keep up a@ fire of musketry to the right and 
left, while the foremost were to cross over and 
ascend the breach. Unfortunately, however, 
our men were prevented from advancing ac- 
cording to the original plan, owing to the im- 
perfect construction of the approach, and their 
being exposed to an enfilading fire on the right 
and left from the enemy’s guns, which were 
previously drawn behind the parapet on the 
narrow neck joining the curtain to the bas- 
tions. 
knowledge which our men had that the enemy 
were in possession of the extremity of the ap- 
proach for a considerable time in the morning, 
diffused a general damp, lest the chamber 


should be loaded, and the whole be blown up) 


the instant of their advance. Thus a gloom 


was spread over the party, which became still, 
more dismal and discouraging from the groans | 
of the wounded, and the convulsions of their, 
dying comrades, who, after the sally, had been | 
unavoidably left exposed to the fire of the’ 


enemy. Our whole party had to pass through 
the approach, which, being narrow, the troops 
in the rear could not possibly get on till the 
foremost moved out and made way for them. 
“These, however, refused to advance in spite 
of all the exertions and entreaties made use of 
by Colonel Don, who then called to the troops 
behind to follow him, on which the brave re- 
mains of the 22nd flankers, assisted by the 
12th Regiment, stepped out at once, supported 
by two 6-pounders, under Lieutenant Swinney. 
These guns, being run out upon the plain, were 
to keep up a fire of grape on the walls and 
bastions whilst our troops attempted the as- 
sault. <A tall Sepoy, in running into the ditch 
near the breach, showed that it was impass- 
able ; but some others discovered a bastion on 
the right, of so rough an appearance as to pre- 
sent the chance of climbing up by it, .which 
several tried and succeeded. In this daring 
adventure one of the 22nd flankers was blown 
from the muzzle of a gun just as he was enter- 
ing the embrasure. The colours of the 12th 
Regiment of Native Infantry, however, were 
planted on the top of the bastion, but the 
ascent was so difficult, only one man being 
able to mount at a time, that sufficient num- 
bers could not get up to support each other, 
and maintain possession of the advantage that 
had been gained. At this period the enemy, 
under an idea that our party was near, sprung 
their mines in the breach, of which mistake 
had our men, who were still in the approach, 
availed themselves, dashing instantly out after 
their officers, the place would, in all probability, 
have been taken, especially as the enemy had 
no more mines to spring, and the breach was 
now become much larger and easier of access 
by the explosion. Fourteen officers succeeded 
in climbing up very near the summit of the 
bastion, and would have tried to carry it at the 
most imminent risk, had not Colonel Don, who 
saw the uselessness of the attempt without 
support, recalled the whole party. The col- 
umn under Captain Grant was more fortunate, 
by gaining immediate possession of eleven of 
the enemy’s guns, all of which were brought 
off to the camp. But the column from the 


To increase these impediments, the;Bombay division, under Lieutenant-Colonel 


Taylor, notwithstanding the exertions which 
they made, failed in effecting their object, 
owing to their being delayed by a large body 





of the enemy’s horse, and to the mistake of 
their guide; so that they were very early ex- 
posed to a most destructive fire from the town, 
which, by destroying the ladders, rendered the 
attempt on the gate impracticable, and obliged 
the colonel to draw his men under cover, until 
he received orders to return to camp.” The 
whole business was more disastrous and more 
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humiliating than either of the previous assaults, 
— indeed, almost more so than any event in our 
Indian military history. For the first time in 
that history the British soldier showed the 
white feather, and would not even follow where 
the despised Sepoy led the way. Where so 
much poltroonery was exhibited, it is pleasant 
to reflect on the cool courage displayed by that 
handful “ of 22nd flankers,” and on the gallant 
little band of fourteen British officers, who, 
thank God, did not belie the reputation that 
English gentlemen have all the world over 
acquired for holding life cheap when weighed | 
in the. balance with honour. 

Young George Pollock, in common with} 
every officer and soldier, from the Commander- | 
in-Chief downwards, watched with feclings of 
mortification and shame the progress of the 
momentous drama enacting before his eyes. | 

Some interesting particulars regarding the | 











siege, and strictures on its conduct in a series 
of anonymous articles, under the title of “ Mili- | 
tary Autobiography,” understood to have been | 
the composition of a distinguished Bengal 
officer, appeared in the years 1833 and 1834 
in the columns of the Hast Indian United Ser- 
vice Jowrnal, published in Calcutta. From these | 
and other sources some further details may be | 
gleaned. It appears that on the morning of| 
the day appointed for the storm the courage of | 
the garrison had been elevated to the highest | 
pitch by the slow progress of the siege and 
the impunity with which they had murdered 
the wounded and mutilated the slain left 
behind after each assault ; thus animated, they | 
made a desperate sally upon the head of the 
trenches, gained possession of them for a time, 
and were only repulsed after they had killed | 
many men and the officer of His Majesty’s | 
75th commanding the advance. They gained 
and retained possession also of a trench in| 
advance of the lines, from which it was pro-| 
posed to dislodge them and follow them closely 
into the breach. Then it was that the men of 
His Majesty’s 75th and 76th Regiments, who 
were at the head of the column, refused to ad- 
vance, and the few gallant fellows of the 22nd 
who obeyed the order, being wholly insuffi- | 
cient for the purpose, were recalled. The en- 
treaties and expostulations of their officers 
proving of no effect, two regiments of Native 
Infantry, the 12th and 15th, were summoned 
to the front, and gallantly advanced to the 
storm. General Lake, in his despatch, which 
is of a very meagre nature, merely says the 
troops were delayed by circumstances, the 
nature of which, however, he does not men- 
tion. The “circumstances” above detailed, 
explain the unhappy character of the delay. 
Much may be said in palliation of conduct so 





unaccountable in British soldiers, and which 
it is pleasant to dwell upon were subsequently 
nobly redeemed. ‘The men were tired and dis- 
heartened by the conflict in which they had 
been engaged during the forenoon, and were 
imbued with the notion that in the advanced 
trench, which had been occupied by the enemy, 
a mine was laid by which they would be blown 
up. In this state of exhaustion and panic it 
would have been judicious to have deferred the 
assault, as persisting in it paralyzed so large a 
portion of the assaulting force. General Lake, 
however, thought otherwise. When the column 


| reached the ditch it was, as before, impassable, 


but some of the men, inclining to the right, 
contrived to turn it and clamber up the rugged 
slope of the flanking bastion, and the colours 
of the 12th Regiment of Native Infantry waved 


| from the summit of the slope. There was, how- 


ever, still a perpendicular parapet of some 
height to be surmounted, and as this was 
resolutely defended by the garrison, all efforts 
to scale it were productive only of the destruc- 
tion of the assailants; two or three men did 
get in at the front embrasure of the wall, but 
they were instantly cut to pieces by the 
enemy. 

Our loss in this disastrous affair was very 
severe, amounting to 49 Europeans and 113 
natives killed; 176 Europeans and 556 natives 
wounded; total 894 casualties, including 28 
officers. 

But the Commander-in-Chief had not yet 
resigned all hopes of success. Notwithstanding 
the disasters already sustained, so apparent an 
approximation to success induced him, on the 
contrary, to direct a repetition of the attack. 
As it was supposed that the bastion (d), up 
which some of the storming party had climbed, 
might ‘be rendered perfectly easy of ascent by 
more battering, it was resolved to renew the 
attempt on the following day. “Impressed 


| with deep concern,” says the historian of the 


war, “at what had happened, and anxious to 
establish a corresponding feeling in the minds 
of those who on the preceding occasion had by 
their backwardness inflicted an injury on the 
service not to be repaired, the Commander-in- 
Chief appeared on the parade the next morning, 
and addressed them in terms of affectionate 
regret rather than stern severity. He ex- 
pressed his sorrow that by not obeying their 
officers yesterday they had lost the laurels 
which they had gained on so many occasions, 
but that being yet willing to give them an 
opportunity of retrieving their reputation he 
now called for such as chose to volunteer in 
another effort to step out. Overpowered 
with shame and remorse, they all volunteered 
to a man, and Lieutenant Templeton, with a 
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noble fervour of patriotic zeal, offered to lead 
the forlorn hope.” 

The same morning the battering guns, 
having been traversed a little to the right, 
opened a hot fire, with the little ammunition 
that was left, on the part of the works to be 
assailed, and made so largea gap at the bottom 
of the bastion that it was supposed the weight 
of the superincumbent part would bring the 
whole down to the ground. ‘This expectation 
failed, and yet General Lake adhered to his 
fatal resolve to storm a bastion that had not 
yet been breached. The assaulting column 


| was strong enough numerically, and was in- 


spired with sufficient ardour to carry any 
work that human courage and determination 
could master, but here was placed before them 


| an impossible task, and their numbers, as 





multiplying the amount of food for powder, 
simply tended to increase the slaughter. The 
storming party consisted of the whole of the 
European portion and two battalions of native 
infantry of the Bengal division, the greater 
part of His Majesty’s 65thand86th Regiments, 
the Bombay grenadier battation, and the flank 
companies of the first battalion of the 3rd Regi- 
ment of Bombay Native Infantry, the whole 
under the command of a gallant soldier, the 
Hon. Brigadier Monson. The column moved 
to the assault about three o'clock in the after- 
noon, and the men, on passing the Commander- 
in-Chief, cheered him lustily as an expression 
of their confidence in him, and their deter- 
mination to carry the place and avenge their 
slaughtered comrades or die in the conflict. 

“Nor,’’ it has been well observed, “did 
their conduct in the onset discredit the resolu- 
tion which they manifested at setting out.’” The 
bastion to be attacked was extremely steep, 
and though the gap that had been made in it 
below sheltered those that could avail them- 
selves of its protection, the stormers could do no 
more than cower at its foot. The military writer, 
whom I have before quoted, prefaces his 
account of the assault with a statement that 
appears almost incredible were its veracity 
not proved by the sequel he goes on to de- 
scribe, and by the statements of other eye- 
witnesses. Speaking of the gap in the bastion 
made by the fire of the breaching batteries, he 
adds, “There was no possibility of getting 
from thence to the summit.” What ensued is 
best told in his own words. Surely never 
were the lives of British soldiers so use- 
lessly thrown away, even with the memory of 
the cavalry actions of Ramnuggur and Bala- 
clava present to our memory. 

“ Several soldiers drove their bayonets into 
the wall, one over another, and endeavoured 
by these steps to reach the top, but were knocked 





down by logs of wood, large shot, and various 
missilesfromabove. Othersattempted to get up 
by the shot holes, which our guns had here and 
there made; but as only two at the most could 
advance in this dangerous way, they who thus 
ventured were easily killed; and when one 
man fell, he brought down with him those who 
were immediately beneath. All this time the 
enemy on the next bastion kept up a sweeping 
and most destructive fire on our men, and 
made them suffer extremely. That gallant 
young officer, Lieutenant 'l[empleton, who so 
nobly volunteered to lead the party, was killed 
just as he had planted the colours near the 
summit. Major Menzies, the aide-de-camp of 
the Commander-in-Chief, obtaining leave trom 
the General, had flown to the scene of action, 
where, by his animating language and heroic 
example, he greatly encouraged the troops; but 
he, too, fell, after having actually gained that 
perilous eminence. 

“ During this tremendous struggle and scene 
of death, several efforts were made on the cur- 
tain and other places, wherever the soldiers 
thought they could discern an opening that 
promised them the chance of success. While 
our troops were in this distressing situation 
the enemy kept up an incessant fire of grape 
shot against them, and the people on the walls 
continually threw down upon their heads pon- 
derous pieces of timber and flaming packs of 
cotton, previously dipped in oil, followed by 
pots filled with gunpowder and other com- 
bustibles, the explosion of which had a terrible 
effect. The struggle was, indeed, carried on 
with the most determined resolution on both 
sides, and our men evinced throughout the 
fearful conflict an astonishing and almost des- 
perate degree of valour. Colonel Monson 
strained himself to the utmost in maintaining 
the unequal struggle; but at length, seeing that 
the case was hopeless, after two hours’ arduous 
and almost unparalleled exertion, he was re- 
luctantly compelled to relinquish the attempt 
and return to the trenches.” 

The Commander-in-Chief, in his despatch, 
attributed this disastrous failure to the steep- 
ness of the ascent, and the inability of the 
assailants to mount except by small parties at 
a time ; but the fault lay entirely with himself, 
and he cannot be justified for having thus 
needlessly sacrificed his brave troops. There 
was no breach, and the attempt to carry the 
fort by scrambling in disorder up the walls of 
a bastion, in which no firm footing could be 
found, and where the party was exposed to 


a murderous fire and to an equally destructive || 


shower of deadly missiles from a numerous 
garrison, strong in position and exulting in 
spirit, has been pronounced “an inconside- 
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the ramparts. He had undertaken to besiege 
lives.” |a large, populous, and strong place with means 
The British loss was proportionately heavy, | that were totally inadequate for such an enter- 

| and, indeed, it is somewhat singular that the | prise, and in a military point of view he was 
|| casualties at each of the four assaults delivered | highly culpable.” The writer proceeds to 
between the 9th January and the 21st Feb-| blame the Government for not providing the 

“ ruary were in a “crescendo” scale. On this, | means whilst it enjoined the enterprise; but 
| | || the last attempt to storm the fort, it consisted | admitting the neglect, this does not exonerate 
| |@ || of 69 Europeans and 56 natives killed, 410 | a general left, as Lake was, with large discre- 
Europeans and 452 natives wounded; in all! tionary powers, from the culpability of attempt- 
| | || 987. The following were the names of the| ing objects which his utter want of means ren- 
| officers who fell—Major Menzies, aide-de-camp ; | dered impossible of attainment. General Lake 
| | || Captain Corfield and Lieutenant Templeton, of| was himself certainly no engineer; neither his || 
| 
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|| His Majesty's 76th Regiment; Lieutenant | education, nor his experience, nor his tempera- 
|| Hartley, of the 2nd battalion of the 15th Ben- | ment qualified him for directing the operations 
|| gal Native Infantry; and Ensign Lang, of the | of the siege. It is said that he proposed to 
lst Grenadiers, Bombay Native Infantry; and | attack Bhurtpore as he had assailed Allyghur, 
Lieutenant Gowing, of the Artillery. 28 officers | by blowing open the gates, in which, according || 
| || were also wounded. |to the opinion of competent authorities, there || 
George Pollock had a narrow escape from | was great likelihood that he would have suc- 
|| || death when his friend, Lieutenant George! ceeded; however, he was advised to the con- 
1e Gowing, of the Artillery, was killed. During/ trary, and it was determined to attempt to 
\| the crisis of the assault the former quitted his | breach with a very ineffective battering train, 
|] battery, and, proceeding to that of Lieutenant | witha great deficiency of officers instructed or 
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aot 
ut {| Gowing’s, which adjoined his, stood on a| experienced in the art of military engineering, 
le | limber-box by his friend, and watched the ex-|and with a vast amount of ignorance as to 
n | citing scene. Suddenly he heard a dull,| the strength of the fortifications. The des- 
ye | heavy, smashing sound, and, looking round, | patches of the Commander-in-Chief, regarding 
Is |} | saw the young artillery officer by his side fall-| the details of the unsuccessful assaults, are 
n- ing to the ground. He caught him in his! extremely meagre, and as to the general causes 
of || arms, when the first eager glance at his face | that brought about these lamentable failures he 
oy || showed him where a musket ball had penetra-| attributed them chiefly to the extent of the 
n- '| ted over the right eye. The unfortunate | place, the numbers of its defenders, the strength 
le young fellow was carried up to camp, and of its works, and lastly, the incapacity of his 
on | George Pollock, when the whole sad business | engineers. ‘The attempts to carry the fortress 
th | was over, and 1,000 men had fallen during had cost the British army 3,100 men and 103 
he those two hours, made his way to his friend’s | officers killed and wounded, and it is lament- 
2S- side, but just in time to see him breathe his able to think that nearly all this might have 
on || last, after lying in a state of insensibility since | been saved had not the first attempt miscar- 
ng || | he had received the wound. ried through the delay occasioned by the dis- 
at || | Thus ended the attempt to carry the fort of order in advancing, and the troops losing their 
us || Bhurtpore. The writer of the “Military Auto-| way. At that time the place, but for these | 
re- || biography,” adverting to the blame imputed to | accidents, must have fallen; for it is related 
ipt || the Engineers for the repeated failures of the | that the inhabitants were in the utmost con- | 
|! attack upon Bhurtpore, remarks,“Who the com- | fusion, and were using every effort to effect 
ch, || | manding engineer was, I have met with no-/| their escape from a town, the fate of which, | 
ep- | body who could exactly tell; [I believe the office they, remembering the capture of such hitherto 
the || || passed through the hands of several indivi- impregnable fortsas Ahmednuggur and Asseer- 
at | duals during the siege, but no one of them ghur, considered as already sealed. The failure, 
elf, || || was of sufficient character, cither in respect of | therefore, of the first assault, while it multi- 
ius || influence or experience, to take upon himself | plied General Lake’s difficulties, inspired the 
ere || || the responsibility attached to so important a enemy with confidence which increased during 
the || || situation.” He adds, however, “ Even if an/the siege to such a degree, that in proportion 
3 of || officer cf the requisite experience and ability | as the besiegers employed their energies for 
be | had been present, it is doubtful whether he|the reduction of the place, they quickened 
to |, would have been attended to, for so confident | their ingenuity in providing the means for its 
hive i || was the General in the resistless bravery of | defence. 
ous | his troops, and so impatient withal, that he} But our loss, severe as it was, did not end | 


in \| could hardly brook the delay that was neces-| with the death and maiming of 3,200 men; a 
sary to enable his guns to make a breach in| far more valuable sacrifice was entailed by the 
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abortive siege of Bhurtpore than was repre- 
sented by this terrible casualty roll. We in- 
curred a loss of prestige in the eyes of all the 
native governments and peopies of India that 
was not restored until, twenty-one years sub- 
sequently, Sir Stapylton Cotton gained a peer- 
age as Viscount Combermere of Bhurtpore, 
by storming the fortress which had defied the 
utmost efforts of his predecessor, Lord Lake, 
the victor of Laswarree. The native chiefs 
also began to flatter themselves that our skill 
and our prowess were onthe wane. Marshman 
relates how the remembrance of our disgrace 
was perpetuated even in remote districts by 
rude delineations on the walls of British 
soldiers hurled from the battlements of Bhurt- 
pore. 

After the failure of the 21st February the 
siege was converted into a blockade. The guns 
were rendered perfectly unserviceable, by 
reason of the vents popularly known as “ touch- 
holes” having become blown; so large were 
they, through the incessant and protracted 
firing, that during the latter portion of the 
siege George Pollock relates that the gunners 
had to “serve” them with sandbags! Only 
think of that, artillerymen and seamen-gun- 
ners! On the 24th February the army took 
up a fresh position to the north-east of Bhurt- 


’ 


pore, but not without being much harassed | 


by the enemy’s horse, who took advantage of 
the absence of the cavalry. This, consisting of 
three regiments of Dragoons, three regiments 
of Native Horse, and a division of Horse 
Artillery, had been detached on the 8th Febru- 
ary by General Lake, in pursuit of Ameer 
Khan, who had proceeded with his predatory 
horse into Rohilcund, of which he was a native. 
Major-General Smith, who commanded the 
force, effected the deliverance of the English 
residents at Moradabad, who had taken refuge 
in the judge’s house, which had been prepared 
for resistance, and in which they defended 
themselves for two days. The Mahratta force 
then moved towards the hills, destroying and 
plundering someinsignificant villages. Fearing 
that his retreat might be cut off, Ameer Khan 

retraced his steps, but was intercepted and 

brought to action near Afzulgurh, on the 2nd | 
March. Some vigorous charges were made 

by the enemy, but the latter were resolutely en- 

countered and driven from the field with great 

slaughter, among the killed being three of 
their principal sirdars. Our loss was 35 rank 

and file and 4 officers killed and wounded. 

After the plunder of some other towns in 

Rohilcund, and some fruitless operations against | 
detachments and convoys of the British, Ameer | 
Khan recrossed the Ganges on the 13th) 
March, attended, according to his own account, | 
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by no more than 100 men. He contrived, 
however, to collect some of his scattered forces, 
with whom he rejoined Holkar on the 20th 
March. General Smith returned to camp on 
the 23rd, having effectually frustrated Ameer 
Khan’s predatory designs.* 

In the meantime the greatest activity still 
prevailed for the renewal of the siege of Bhurt- 
pore, and every preparation was made to carry 
to a successful issue the great object, the 
necessity of effecting which had now become 
imperative. Convoys, with supplies ofall kinds, 
from different parts, and battering guns with 
ammunition from Futtyghur and Allyghur 
arrived daily in camp. Here fascines were 
being manufactured in large quantities, and 
the old guns which were unserviceable were re- 
paired and rendered efficient. But a change 
had come over the views of the Rajah, and he 
became alarmed at the perseverance evinced 
by the British commander in the proposed 
prosecution of the siege, as well as disgusted 
with the exactions of Holkar and Ameer Khan, 
from whom he had no longer anything to 
hope. He felt also the loss of his territories 
and revenues, and, impressed with these con- 
siderations, availed himself of the intelligence 
of General Lake’s advancement to the peerage, 
notification of which had just been received 
from England, to open up negotiatious with a 
| view to the establishment of peace. Runjeet 
| Singh accordingly sent a letter congratulating 
| the new peer, and offering to proceed in person 
lto the British camp. In consequence of this 
‘overture, the “vakeels” of the Rajah were 
'received on the 10th March, and negotiations 
| for a treaty immediately commenced. 

On the return of General Smith with the 
| cavalry, Lord Lake, who had not abated one 
ijot of his accustomed energy, marched out of 
{camp on the 29th March, with the view of 
| beating up the quarters of Holkar, who, with 
|his remaining force, lay about eight miles to 
the westward of Bhurtpore. Holkar, however, 
managed to give his Excellency the slip, and 
removed to a considerable distance south-west 
of the city, where he, doubtless, thought him- 
self very secure. 

On the 2nd of April the experiment of a 
surprise was renewed by the British General, 
and with complete success. The cavalry and 
horse artillery came up with the enemy at day- 
break, kefore they had time to mount their 
horses, and utterly routed Holkar’s whole 
army, 1,000 of whom were left 
field of battle; while the Mahratta chieftain, 
who so shortly before boasted of his power, and 
of his intention to drive the Feringhees into 
the sea, was himself forced to fly across the 

* Life of Ameer Khan. 
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| lions of Native Infantry, were sent back to Agra, 


| after lying three months and twenty days 
| before that place. 


| Frederick, then a student at Cambridge, and 
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Chumbul with the remnant of his army, once 
numbering 90,000 warriors. 

On the 8th April, the British force once 
more changed ground, marching round and 
taking up its encampment nearly in the same 
place it formerly occupied south-east of the 
town. The Rajah of Bhurtpore, dreading the 
renewal of hostilities, hastened to conclude the 
treaty, and on the 10th the preliminaries were 
signed. On the following day his third son 
arrived in camp as a hostage for arranging 
the definitive terms, and was received by 
Colonel Lake, the son of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who went out to conduct him to head- 
quarters, where two tents were pitched for his 


| accommodation. The prince, who is described 
| as about twenty-five years of age, was clothed 
| in a plain white dress, and attended by a small 
|; suite. There being few difficulties to sur- 


mount, the treaty was svon provisionally exe- 
cuted; and a few days after the arrival in 
camp of the son of Runjeet Singh, a duly quali- 
fied officer proceeded with the treaty to Bhurt- 
pore, where it received its formal ratification 
in the signature of the Rajah. The terms of 
the treaty were to the following effect :—The 
fortress of Deig to remain in British hands 
until the Government should be assured of 
the Rajah’s fidelity, who, on his part, pledged 


| himself never to hold any correspondence or 
| have any communication with the Company’s 
| enemies, nor to entertain without its sanction 
| any European in his service. 


He further 
agreed to pay the Company twenty lacs of 
rupees, in four instalments, and, as a security 
for the due execution of these terms, to deliver 
up one of his sons as ahostage. All hostilities 
being at an end, the battering guns, with the 
sick and wounded, under escort of four batta- 


and on the 21st April, the whole British army 
broke up its encampment before Bhurtpore, 


While the siege was in progress, George 
Pollock received a letter from his brother 


with whom during his long and adventurous life 
he ever kept up an unflagging correspondence, 
in which occurs the following passage, referring 
to his belief that he was going into a decline, 
“While you are earning the bubble reputa- 
tion at the cannon’s mouth, I am gaining the 
bubble reputation in the jaws of a consump- 
tion.” It is pleasant to think the brothers are 
still living in health in their extreme old age, 
and that at the last anniversary of the birth of 
the distinguished lawyer,—the contemporary 
and friend of Peel,—his brother, the subject 


large party assembled to do honour to Sir 
Frederick, referred in humorous terms to the 
paragraph penned more than sixty years before. 

The army marched thence to Jettore, on the 
Chumbul, with the object of threatening Sindia, 
who had set up pretensions to the fortress of 
Gwalior. At this time it mustered, with native 
contingents, no less than 30,000 fighting men, 
swelled by camp followers to an aggregate of 
300,000souls. The Bombay division, under com- 
mand of General Jones, took the route towards 
Rampoorah on the 1 0th May,and onthe morning 
of the 20th the Bundelcund army, under Colonel 
Martindale, began their march towards Gwalior. 
| During the course of the following day the 
| quartermasters of the native corps were or- 
| dered off to Muttra and Agra to construct 
temporary buildings for their respective regi- 
ments; and on the 26th and 27th May the 
remainder of the army marched in divisions 
for Dholpore, where they came together again 
on the 28th. Here they halted till the morn- 
ing of the 3lst, when a portion proceeded to 
| Agra, under General Dowdeswell, while the 
remainder, with the Commander-in-Chief, were 
quartered at Muttra and its vicinity. 

George Pollock proceeded with his battery 
| of 6-pounder field guns, under the command of || 
| Captain Raban, to Murabad, a fort within sight | 
lof Gwalior, and here he remained for some 
months during the monsoon. Our relations 
with Sindia were, during the months of April 
and May, in a very critical condition. This 
restless and ambitious chief had formed plans 
for the recovery of his power, and was in treaty 
early in April with Ameer Khan, Holkar, and 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore, for an offensive alliance 
against the common enemy, which indeed was 
only rendered abortive by a deficiency of the 
sinews of war; and, with this tightness in the 
money market, all three of these chiefs were 
afflicted, fortunately for ourselves. 

At this juncture there arrived in India, on 
the 30th July, Lord Cornwallis, who had been 
appointed to succeed Lord Wellesley by the 
Court of Directors, that body not being satis- 
fied with the policy of the latter nobleman. 
That the closing portion of his viceroyalty, 
owing to Lord Lake’s failure at Bhurtpore, 
was not as successful as the first years, around 
which were shed the halo of great victories, is 
in no measure the fault of the brother of the 
Duke of Wellington, who will go down to 
posterity as one of the greatest of Governor- 
Generals, as will also his administration as one 
of the most memorable in the annals of British 
India. The Marquis Cornwallis, being a mili- 
tary man, brought out a commission as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and thus Lord Lake found 
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as, on the 5th October, death removed the 
venerable nobleman from the scene of his 
former labours and successes, when the helm 
of affairs was placed in the hands of Sir 
George Barlow, of the Bengal Civil Service, who 
became provisional Governor-General, while 
Lord Lake returned to his post as Commander- 
in-Chief. It was, perhaps, fortunate for the 
destinies of our Indian empire that the general 
who had succumbed to Washington at York 
Town did not long wield supreme power; ‘but 
into the vexed question of the peace-at-any- 
price policy, the Marquis Cornwallis had been 
sent out to inaugurate, we will not enter here, 
as foreign to our purpose. Much credit is 
due to Lord Lake, who, by his firmness in 
insisting that Sindia should release the British 
Resident, Mr. Jenkins, and restore his plun- 
dered property, threatening him with a renewal 
of hostilities in the event of a refusal, caused 
that chief to effect an adjustment of all existing 
difficulties with our Government. 

Early in August, George Pollock proceeded 
to Agra, and from thence went to Muttra, 
when he called upon Lord Lake, with whom he 
was intimate. In those days there was much 
less of that stiff etiquette that now obtains, 
even in India, in the intercourse of senior 
officers towards their juniors: having once 
had an introduction to the Commander-in- 
Chief, he always found a knife and fork, to- 
gether with a warm welcome, awaiting him at 
the table of the leader of so many big bat- 
talions. On calling on his lordship in the early 
morning he was met by Lord Lake, who cor- 
dially shook him by the hand, and saluted him 
with, “I can’t do anything for you now, my 
dear boy; Lord Cornwallis has arrived in the 
country, and I am no longer Commander-in- 
Chief.” However, the new Governor-General’s 
death soon after enabled him to place in a 
responsible position the young officer of artil- 
lery, whose soldierly qualities he well appre- 
ciated, and in whose indomitable perseverance 
and energy of character he doubtless recog- 
nised the qualities that make a great and suc- 
cessful military leader. Lord Lake sent for 
him to Muttra, and appointed him to the 
command of the Artillery,—an advancement 
almost without precedent in the case of an 
officer not yet out of his teens,—of a field-force 
under the orders of Colonel Ball, which formed 
one of the columns ordered for the pursuit of 
Holkar, who, after his flight, retreated to Raj- 
pootana, and, having collected some artillery 
and a large body of followers, had formed the 
determination to march northward in search 
of plunder and conquest. According to his 
own phraseology, he was now destitute of any 





his saddle-bow, and therefore as an adventurer 
he was resolved to seek both, either among 
friends or enemies. Holkar managed to elude 
the columns under General Jones,(who marched 
from Rampoorah,) and Colonel Ball in the 
Rewary Hills, which had been sent to intercept 
him in his line of route to the Punjaub. The 
detachment to which George Pollock was 
attached consisted of three regiments of Native 
Infantry, one of which, the 8th, considered 
among the finest corps in the Bengal army, 
was under the command of Major Lumley. 
The Artillery, which formed the only European 
portion of the force, consisted of a field battery 
of six 6-pounders. Soon after marching, the 
Sepoys broke out into open mutiny, and re- 
fused to proceed any further until they had 
received the six months’ pay which was still 
in arrears, and, moreover, complained that they 
had not sufficient toeat. So serious an aspect 
did matters assume, that Colonel Ball called 


pean in the force. Colonel Ball had a quantity 
offered to hand over to the Sepoys, for exchange 
into smaller coin, a sufficient sum to enable 
them to receive all arrears. The mutineers 
eagerly closed with the proposal, and the troops 
were paid up, when they returned to duty and 
proceeded in pursuit of Holkar. 


vigorous and daring spirit, and collecting 
together the fragments of the armies that had 
been broken up by our successes, soon mus- 
tered to his standard 12,000 horse, 3,000 
foot, and 30 guns. With these he pushed 
on past Delhi, raising forced contribu- 
tions on his route, and, closely pursued by 
Lord Lake, who, with all his cavalry and a 
compact brigade of infantry with guns, en- 
camped on the 9th December on the classic 
banks of the Beeas, the ancient Hyphasis, in 
the neighbourhood of the spot where, twenty- 
one centuries before, the great Macedonian 
conqueror had erected altars to commemorate 
the limit of his conquests. In this region, now 
for the first time penetrated by British arms, 
but which was destined exactly forty years after- 
wards to be the scene of a sanguinary struggle 
between the Christian and the professor of the 
reformed religion of Naik Shah, the founder of 
the Sikh nation, was received, on the 25th De- 
cember, the ratification of the treaty with Sin- 
dia, when the British artillery roared forth a 





other estate or property than what he carried on 





double salute in honour of the sacred day and 








out Lieutenant Pollock’s guns, and, when on pa- | 
rade, ordered him to open on the mutinous corps | 
if they continued to decline to obey orders. For- | 
tunately, matters were settled without having | 
recourse to measures that would probably | 
have resulted in the massacre of every Euro- | 


of specie, in the shape of gold mohurs, and he || 


That chief, | 
notwithstanding his reverses, still exhibited a | 
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of the conclusion of peace. Holkar, now aj the field at Cawnpore, which somewhat lucra- 
helpless fugitive, sent an envoy to Lord Lake, | tive staff appointment he held until his pro- 
to sue for peace, and a treaty, drawn up under motion to full captain. 

the instructions of Sir George Barlow, was| In those days the officers of the East India 
signed early in January, 1806, by which the | Company received two commissions; one from 
Governor-General, much to Lord Lake’s dis-| their more immediate masters, the East India 
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gust, actually restored to Holkar all the family 
domains south of the Chumbul. Our allies of 
Boondee and Jeypore were, under circum- 
stances of unparalleled ill-faith, left to their 
fate, and suffered every exaction at the hands 


| of the incensed Mahratta chieftain, who had 
| previously let loose his lawless soldiery on 


the territeries of the then young and rising 
Sikh Rajah, Runjeet Singh, who four years 
later indignantly described him to an English 
envoy as a “pucka Hurumzada’’—a proper 
rascal, 

So ended the war with the famous Mahratta 
chieftains, Jeswunt Rao Holkar, and Sindia; 
but in consequence of the ill-advised policy of 
Sir George Barlow, the snake was scotched, | 
not killed, and within twelve years, another 
Governor-General, the Marquis of Hastings, 
had to set in motion an army of 100,000 men, 


| in order to crush one of the most formidable 
| hostile combinations with which our power in 
| India has ever been threatened. 


After the unsuccessful pursuit of Holkar, | 


|| and on the conclusion of peace, George Pollock 


was stationed with his battery at Meerut, then 
a frontier station. There was not a bungalow 


| when he arrived at this place, which subse- 


quently became the head-quarters of his regi- | 
ment; it was not until 1809, when canton-| 
ments were first erected at Meerut, that it | 
became the head-quarters of a general of divi- 


| sion of the Bengal army, and of a brigadier of 


the first class; but since those days, the name | 
of this magnificent station, bears an evil sound 


Company, signed by the Governor-General, 
and a second from the king, which gave them 
| relative rank with the royal troops, but in India 
alone. George Pollock received a commission 
as Captain- Lieutenant, signed by the Governor- 
General so far back as the 17th September, 
1805, and as an officer of the same rank his 
King’s commission was dated the 1st Decem- 
ber, 1809. On his promotion to full captain 
in the Company’s service, on the 1st March, 
1812, he was ordered once more to head- 
quarters at Dumdum; and the brigade-major 
of his regiment falling sick, and being ordered 
to sea to recruit his health, Captain Pollock 
was appointed to the very responsible post for 
so young an officer, of brigade-major to the 
whole of the Artillery. While at Dumdum he 
met with a severe accident, breaking his leg 
while riding on horseback; but this, which 
would have incapacitated some men, did not 
induce him to discontinue his duties. Colonel 


| Horsford, the Commandant of Artillery, ex- 


pressed his satisfaction at the efficient manner 
in which he carried on the duties of the office, 
which he continued to transact until the return 
of the officer for whom he was officiating, obliged 
him to fall back to the command of his com- 
pany. For some few years after the submis- 











sion and death of Holkar, who came to a 

miserable end as a raving lunatic on the 20th | 
October, 1811, there was peace in India, only | 
broken by expeditions against the French | 
islands of Mauritius and Java in 1810-11, and | 
the Portuguese settlement at Macao in 1809. | 





inaugurated, by a massacre and an act of whole- | the serious Sepoy mutiny at Vellore in 1806, 


| 
| 
| 
in English ears, as the spot at which was| With these we have no concern here, nor with | 
| 
| | 


sale incendiarism, the terrible scenes of the great | or that of the European officers of the Madras | 
of the Ghuznivade dynasty, who took it in 1018; | Lord Minto was appointed Governor-General, 
known in history, Tamerlane, which signifies the | tration, he was, through an unworthy court | 
Sindia, successively desolated it. | conferring of a step in the peerage—a sort of 
Lord Lake, as a reward for his good services, | known in Indian history as the Marquis of | 
which place he accordingly proceeded. Soon | one of the most eventful and glorious in Indian 


Indian mutiny. Meerut was one of the early | army three years later. | 
conquests of Mahmoud of Ghuznee, the founder} On the supersession of Sir George Barlow, | 
it was destroyed in 1399, by Timour,—or, to | and this high office he held until 1812, when, | 
speak of him by the name by which he is best | in spite of the great success of his adminis- || 
“lame” Timour,—and was rebuilt afterwards, | intrigue, himself superseded, though it was 
though Nadir Shah, Gholaum Caudir, and| thought proper to qualify the indignity by the 
| 
George Pollock remained some few months | sop which has been not inaptly described as 
with his battery at Meerut, until, early in 1806,| being “kicked up-stairs.” His successor, | 
appointed him quartermaster of one of the} Hastings, did not reach Calcutta before Oc- | 
battalions of artillery stationed at Dumdum, to | tober, 1813; the period of his government was 
after he was selected for this post, he became | history, as it is likewise one of the longest, 
adjutant and quartermaster to the artillery in| extending from October, 1813, to the Ist 
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January, 1823, the date of his embarkation for 
Europe. It was remarkable for the successful 
prosecution of the Nepaulese war of 1814-16, 
and of the great struggle with the Pindarrees 
and Mahrattas, extending from the 16th Oc- 
tober, 1817, to early in the following year—a 
struggle which placed the power of the Com- 
pany at a higher pitch than had been attained 
by Akhbar or Aurungzebe, or any former occu- 
pant of the throne of the Moguls. When Lord 
Hastings arrived he found himself under the 
necessity of undertaking hostilities against 
the Nepaulese, a course which had indeed been 


| bequeathed to him by his predecessor, who 
| tried every peaceable means of settling existing 


differences. During the twenty-five years 


| preceding the commencement of the war of 


1814, the Nepaulese, or Goorkhas, as they 
are more generally called, not content with 
the possessions they had acquired in the hills 
by a policy of encroachment on their neigh- 
bours, began to look with a covetous eye at 
the fertile lowlands lying at their feet, and at 
length had the presumption to lay claim to 
and seize the two districts of Bootwul and 
Seoraj, in Goruckpore, though they had been 
ceded to Lord Wellesley by the nabob Vizier 
in 1801. 
merits of the question, and the Goorkha 
envoys, being unable to establish their claim, 
Lord Minto forwarded a demand to the Nepaul 
regency in June, 1813, for the immediate 
restitution of the districts, and intimated that, 


THE BRIDAL 


An inquiry was held into the | 


by force. 

The new Governor-General was constrained, 
on his arrival, to carry out the policy of his 
predecessor, in the justice of which he, moreover, 
fully concurred. A refusal by the Goorkha 
Cabinet to resign the districts was followed by 
an imperative demand for their cession within 
twenty-five days. This period expired without 
any communication from the Nepaulese regent, 
and the magistrate of Goruckpore was directed 
to expel the Goorkha officers, and establish 
police stations in the two districts, Mean- 
while, at Catmandoo, their capital, a council of 
war, composed of twenty-two chiefs, had been 
held, at which Umur Singh, their most renowned 
general, advocated a conciliatory course, say- 
ing, “ We have hitherto been hunting deer, 
but if we engage in this war we must be pre- 
pared to fight tigers.” Several other chiefs 
offered similar wise counsel, but the regent 
and his party, swelling with conceit of their 
national prowess, and instancing our repulse 
at Bhurtpore as a specimen of our pusil- 
lanimity, carried the day, and the council 
resolved on war. A large force was accord- 
ingly hastily sent down to Bootwul. The 
European police officer of the district was 
murdered in cold blood on the 29th May, 
and eighteen of his men were put to death; 
| the gauntlet was thus thrown down, and the 
| Government of India found themselves involved 
in hostilities. 





DRESS. 


A SKETCH IN BRITTANY. 


Quarnt and demure as the maiden seems, 
Arraying herself in her bridal dress, 

She is full of those sweet, romantic dreams 
Which only a woman’s heart can guess. 


Her prudent mother breathes many a word 
Of caution, keen as the northern breeze ; 

But such wise speech, though it may be “ heard,” 
Is seldom ‘‘ heeded” in hours like these. 


“ Don’t build too much on the future, child; 
For wedded pleasure, like wealth, has wings: 
Expect reverses, nor be beguiled 
By promises, which are worthless things. 


‘Storms often follow the fairest morn; 
The brightest bubbles soon pass away ; 





And loveliest flowers but hide the thorn ;— 
Therefore, my daughter, be grave to-day.”’ 


But Jeanne knows well, as she meekly stands, 
And listens with dutiful, downcast air, 

That she holds a talisman in her hands 
With which she can bravely meet life’s care. 


For though Sorrow may cloud her sunlit youth, 
And though troubles may thickly around her fall, 
Yet Love that is firmly based on truth 
Will give her courage to bear them all. 


Love makes the weak and the timid strong, 
And “perfect love” has no room for fear ;— 
So her mother’s words, like an idle song, 
Fall carelessly on the maiden’s ear. 
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THE SAGAS. 
No. L. 
Tue Sagas, sayings, or personified narrations, | classes: (1) Mythic-heroic; (2) Heroic; (3) His- 

constitute the third and last division of Ice- | torical; (4) Romantic. 
landic literature. In the first class we find, amongst others, 
Professor Max Miller says of them, that they the Vilkina Saga, recording the sad story of 
“present a picture of the public and private the Volsungians and Niflungians, similar to 
life, the feuds and trading voyages of the Ice- that given in the Edda; and the Fundin 
landers, and offer at the same time a sphere of Norwgur, the chronicles of the Fornjdtr, or 
action that embraces their whole social state; primordial giant dynasty of Norway ; we would 
while the number of these biographies that rather say the founder of the dynasty, who is 
have been preserved renders it possible for us alleged to have had three sons, named Fire, 
to form a perfect notion of Icelandic history , Wind, and Ocean. We also find in this class 
from the first colonization of the island down | the first part of the Ynglinga Saga, or Heims- 
to the present time. The island | kringla, or Chronicles of the Kings of Norway, 
itself, that has little else to offer than fire | consisting of chapters one to forty-five. 
and ice, would appear to other nations to be| The Vilkina or Wilkina Saga narrates the 
of importance only as a place of banishment; | adventures of the giant Etgeir, or Ettin Long- 
but this island possessed in the ninth and| shanks, with Vidrich, son of the smith Velint, 
tenth centuries two inestimable treasures—| who made the far-famed sword Mimmung. 
civilliberty andsecurity. Theboldest Northmen| ‘The following description of this giant’s per- 
were thus induced to seek refuge there, and for) son is given in the Wilkina Saga:—“ He was 
four hundred years it flourished as a free state.| fearfully large, his legs were prodigiously 
Its history, in fact, during this period, may in| thick and long; he had a strong, thick, and 





so far be said to present the image of a perfect 
commonwealth, that the island was never sub- 
ject to attacks from without, but everything, 
both the good, the deep-rooted constitution, 
and the evil which at length laid it waste, 
sprung up within its own limits. The 
art of narration, which at the frequent Folk- 
motes and solemn banquets served as a means 
of social entertainment, was continually looking 
out for fresh materials. It was in the recol- 
lections of the olden time which the lays of 
their forefathers had faithfully preserved, and 
in the events that took place in the northern 


| states—events which must necessarily have 


been well known to their numerous travellers 


| —that the Icelanders sought for these mate- 


rials. The Sagaman was in this manner the 
narrator of everything that happened in the 
North; and as soon as Christianity made him 


| acquainted with the literature of other coun- 


| tries he became an historian. 


It is, therefore, 
not merely as a free state, it is as the foster- 


|| mother of Northern history, that the Icelandic 
| republic is of importance to us.” 








| Iceland had its own Sagaman. 


In the tenth century every leading family in 


were to chronicle the events of the family his- 
tory, and doubtless he gave to many an airy 
nothing “ a local habitation and a name ;” but 
opportunities exist for testing the accuracy of 
many of these Sagas, as the Sagamen of diffe- 


rent families would often tell the same tale | 


from differing points of view. 
The Sagas have been. divided into four 





His duties | 


long body; there was the space of an ell be- 
tween his eyes, and his whole stature was in 
proportion.” He is represented as placed 


there to guard one of the passes into his | 


brother’s kingdom, for which he seemed, from 
‘his natural propensity to sleeping, to be but 
\indifferently qualified. When Vidrich first 
| found him he snored so tremendously that the 
leaves on the trees shook and rustled for a 
great distance round. It required many hard 
kicks in the ribs from Vidrich to make him 
| open his eyes at all; and they were hardly well 
opened when they closed again, and the process 
of kicking must be commenced anew.” * 

The portion of the Yuglinga Saga which is 
placed in this class gives the story of the 
“ historical Odin,” who is said to have invaded 
Scandinavia about the year 70 B.c. “ His true 
name was Sigge, son of Fridulph, but he 
}assumed that of Odin, who was the supreme 
god among the Teutonic nations; either in 
order to pass among his followers for a man 
‘inspired by the gods, or because he was chief 
| priest, and presided over the worship paid to 
| that deity. We know that it was usual with 
| many nations to give their pontiffs the name 
of the god they worshipped. Sigge, full of his 
| ambitious projects, we may be assured, took 
care to avail himself of a title so proper to pro- 
|cure him respect among the people he meant to 
| subject. 


| #* From a note by R. Jamieson, A.M., in ‘‘Illus- 
\ trations of Northern Antiquities.” 
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“Odin, for so we shall hereafter call him, 
commanded the Aisir, whose country must 
have been situated between the Pontus Eux- 
inus and the Caspian Sea. Their principal 
city was Asgard. The worship then paid to 
their supreme god was famous throughout the 
circumjacent countries. Odin having united 
under his banners the’youth of the neighbour- 
ing nations, marched towards the north and 
west of Europe, subduing, we are told, all the 
people he found in his passage, and giving 
them to one or other of his sons for subjects. 
Many sovereign families of the north are said 
to be descended from these princes. Then 
Horsa and Hengist, the chiefs of those Saxons, 
who conquered Britain in the fifth century, 
counted Odin, or Wodin, in the number of their 
ancestors. It was the same with the other 
Anglo-Saxon princes, as well as the greatest 
part of those of Lower Germany and the 
North. But there is reason to suspect that all 
those genealogies, which have given birth to 
so many insipid panegyrics and frivolous re- 
searches, are founded upon a mere equivoque 
or double meaning of the word Odin. 

“ After having disposed of so many coun- 
tries, and confirmed and settled his new go- 
vernments, Odin directed his course towards 
Scandinavia, passing through Cimbria, at pre- 
sent Holstein and Jutland. These provinces, 
exhausted of inhabitants, made him no resist- 
ance, and shortly after he passed into Fiinen, 
which submitted as soon as ever he appeared. 
. Hence he extended his arms over all 
the North. He subdued the rest of Denmark, 
and made his son Skjold be received there as 
king. . Odin, who was apparently better 

: pleased to give crowns to his children than 
to wear them himself, afterwards passed into 
Sweden, where at that time reigned a prince 
named Gylfi, who, persuaded that the author 
of a new worship, consecrated by conquests so 
brilliant, could not ‘be of the ordinary race of 
mortals, paid him great honours, and even 
worshipped him as a divinity. By favour of 
this opinion, which the ignorance of that age 
led men easily to embrace, Odin quickly ac- 
quired in Sweden the same authority he had 
obtained in Denmark. The Swedes came in 
crowds to do him homage, and by common 
consent bestowed the regal title and office upon 
his son Yngvi and his posterity. Hence sprung 
the Ynglingians, a name by which the kings of 
Sweden were for a long time distinguished.” * 
The death of this extraordinary personage is 
said to have been as remarkable as his life. 
“ Assembling the friends and companions of his 
fortune, he gave himself nine wounds in the 

# Mallet’s “Northern Antiquities,” Bohn’s Edition, 
pp. 79—81. 








form of a circle, with the point of a lance, and 
many other cuts in his skin with his sword. 


As he was dying, he declared he was going | 


back to Asgard, to take his seat among the 
other gods at an eternal banquet, when he 
would receive, with great honours, all who 
should expose themselves intrepidly in battle, 
and die bravely with their swords in their 
hands. As soon as he had breathed his last, 
they carried his body to Sigtuna, where, con- 
formably to a custom introduced by him into 


the North, his body was burnt with much | 


pomp and magnificence.” * 


The second class, or the Heroic, contains 


Sagas referring to persons who probably ex- 
isted, but at so remote a period as to render it 


difficult to separate the false from the true in | 


the traditions respecting them. This class 
includes the Alfs Saga, and those of Hrolf 


Krakis, and Bodvar Bjarkis, and the second | 


part of the Ynglinga Saga. This “ begins by 


stating that at the death of Ingialld, his son | 
Olaf, perceiving that the Swedes were deter- | 
mined to rid themselves of the Yngling dy- | 
.| Dasty, went with his followers into the unin- 
habited district westward of the Veenir lake, | 
and having cleared the forests settled there, | 


and gave it the name of Vermaland (Warm- 
land). Olaf was soon joined by all who were 


discontented with the change of dynasty, and | 
although his enemies tried to ridicule his pro- | 
ceedings by calling him “the Woodcutter” | 


(Tretelgia), his colony grew into a petty state 
of some importance. 
ensued, which the people attributed tothe king 


having been remiss in his religious duties, | 
meaning, probably, that he had not given | 


them a sufficient number of sacrificial banquets. 
They accordingly surrounded Olaf’s house, and 
burnt him in it, offering him as a sacrifice to 
Odin for a good harvest. The most enlight- 
ened among them saw, however, that the real 


cause of the famine was a surplus population, | 
and that it would be a much wiser plan for | 
them to rely on their own exertions than to | 
sit down and die of starvation in the vain ex- | 
pectation that Odin would supply their wants | 
with crops of superabundant fertility. They | 


therefore crossed the mountains to Norway, 
and having made Olaf’s son, Halfdan White- 
bone, their king, conquered Raumariki, West- 


fold, and other petty states in the southern | 


part of that country. Halfdan was succeeded 
by his son Eystein, who was drowned at sea. 
His son and successor, Halfdan, enriched him- 
self by successful Viking expeditions, and ob- 


tained the singular surname of “The Munifi- | 
cent and Food-sparing,” because he gave his | 
followers plenty of money, but nearly starved 


* Ibid., p. 82. 
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them to death, The son and successor of this 
sea-roving king was Gudreyd the Magnificent, 
at whose death—which is said to have taken 
place in the year 841—the kingdom of West- 
fold was divided between his two sons, Olaf 
and Halfdan the Black. 

“ That Halfdan was a real historical person- 
age, and the father of the celebrated Harold 
Harfagra, is unquestionable; and although the 
evidence is by no means conclusive, we should 
be inclined to admit that his ancestors, up to 
the woodeutter, were also men of real thews 
and sinews, who played their parts with more 


or less success in the ever-varying drama of| 


human existence.”* 

The song of Hroke the Black is given in 
Alfs Saga, and we will transcribe it, with but 
slight abridgment, from the translation by the 
Hon. W. Herbert, Dean of Manchester, whose 
preliminary note we also copy. 

“ Hroke the Black was at the court of King 
Haco. Brynhilda was Haco’s daughter. King 
Swein the Victorious had been a suitor to Bryn- 
hilda, but rejected by Haco. Swein made a 
vow to destroy the man who should marry Bryn- 
hilda, and her father also. Vifill, the son of 
Hiedin, one of King Haco’s earls, asked for the 
hand of Brynhilda, and it was promised to him | 
on condition that he should defend the realm 
against Swem. Hroke the Black was un- 
known, and therefore he was received without 
honour, and seated amongst the strangers. It 
happened one day, when the court was em- 
ployed in the chase, and the women gathering 
nuts, that Brynhilda beheld a man of large sta- 
ture standing against an oak tree, and heard 
him sing thus :— 


“By Hamund’s son now be it told, 
That two we were in battle bold, 
Greater was our father’s fame, 
Mightier than thy Haco’s name. 
Let Vifill be to none preferred 
Of those who wait on Hamund’s herd, 
Never swineherd saw I there 
Mean of soul as Hiedin’s heir. 

Happier was my active fate, 

When I foliowed Alfur great. 
In war united did we stand, 
And harried ¢ each surrounding land. 
Dauntless warriors then we led, 
Where glory crowns the valiant head ; 
In polished helmet did we shine, 
Roaming through mighty regions nine. 
In either hand, without his shield, 
The sword I’ve seen the monarch wield; 
Nor warrior lived, or near or wide, 


With stouter heart and nobler pride. 
» * * * 5 


Ibid., p. 86. ¢ Harried, pillaged. 


I never saw the valiant king 

Lack what prudent counsels bring ; 
He bade his warriors never quail, 

Nor iu pain of death bewail ; 

None beneath his banner wait, . , 
Save who embraced their leader's fate, 
None groan upon the battle’s ground, 
Though pierced and galled by many a wound; 
None afflict the captive foe, 

Nor work the nation’s shame and woe, 
Never bark, though stoutly manned, 
Garr’d* us fly the hostile band ; 
Small our force, but firm and good, 
One against eleven stood. 

Where’er he moved, in armed array, 
To conquest still he led the way, 
Warriors many, good and proud, 

Did to the monarch’s vessel crowd. 

* * * e — 
Nor I, amid that warlike race, 

Did e’er my father’s arm disgrace ; 
They said, none earned a higher name, 
For each upheld his comrade’s fame. 
Woe worth Vemund, who did slay 
Bersé and Biorn upon a day, 
Before the king, who boldly trained 
His dauntless troops, while life remained. 
That precious life was not preserved 
Long as deathless deeds deserved ; 
Scarce twelve years old he first gave fight, 
Just thirty on the fatal night. 
’Tis this which gives me little sleep, 
And watchful, bids me nightly weep ; 
Still mindful of my brother’s fate, 
Burnt alive with Alfur great. 
Of all the hours that mortals know, 
This caused me heaviest, deepest woe. 
Vengeance for my fallen king 
Alone can joy and comfort bring. 

’ 4 * ° * 
Mine the task in arms to prove, 
When Swein and I to battle move, 
Which is most in combat brave, 
Hamund’s son, or Haco’s slave. 
Thus have I sung to maiden fair, 
Thus to Brynhilda love declare. 
If Hroke, great Hamund’s son, might know 
That she to him would favour show. 
For maid more peerless, well I ween, 
Than Haco’s daughter ne’er was seen ; 
With every charm and virtue fraught, 
That e’er my youthful wishes sought. 
Now seem I here unknown to stand, 
A nameless wight in Haco’s band ; 
Higher rank his vassals hold 
Than the kemps t¢ of Alfur bold.” 


King Alf or Alfur was killed in 585. Hroke 
afterwards married Brynhilda, overthrew and 
killed Swein the Victorious, and in company 


* Garr’d, made. + Kemps, warriors. 
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with Utstein revenged the death of Alf. Haco 
was king of Scania, and Swein the Victorious 
ruled over the Danish island Fyen. 

In this class we also find the dying song of 
Regner Lodbrock. Ella, king of Northumber- 
land, made him a prisoner, and caused him to 
be stung to death by vipers in 794. He had 
married the Princess Thora, having killed the 
serpent that guarded her person. From the 
fleecy brogues he wore on this occasion, which 
protected him against the serpent’s poison, he 
obtained the surname of Lodbrock. In this 
death-song he recounts his achievements, and 
a few stanzas will give an idea of the whole 
song :-— 


“We smote with swords ; nor long before 
j In arms I reached the Gothic * shore, 
| if To work the loathly serpent’s death, 

I slew the reptile of the heath ; 











CR AEBD! WS 


’*Mongst warriors am I Lodbrock hight. 
I pierced the monster’s scaly side 
With steel, the soldier's wealth and pride. 


“We smote with swords ; ere twenty years 
Were numbered, in the din of spears, 
I reared my armed band, and spread 
The tide of battle fierce and red. 
Eight earls my weighty arm subdued 
Eastward by Dwina’s icy flood; 
There the gaunt falcon lacked not food. 
The sweat of death distained the wave, | 
The army tined ¢ its warriors brave. 








| 








4 “ We smote with swords ; in fierce affray 
4 The warriors cast their shields away ; 

ak By rifling steel, by fury driven, 

Many a fearless breast was riven ; 

And, ’midst the din, from Skarpa’s rock, 
ie Echoed the falchion’s sounding shock. 

y The iron orbs with blood were dyed 
Ere sunk King Rafen’s youthful pride. 
Hot streaming from each valiant head 
Sweat on coats of mail was shed. 





“ We smote with swords ; the sounding blades 
Ruddy with gore, assailed our heads, 
In after times on Anglesey 
Shall mortals trace the bloody fray, 


? 


* Gothland, in Sweden. 
t Tined, lost. 














My prize was Thora ; from that fight | 


Where Hilda’s iron vesture * rung, 

Where kings marched forth, and spears were 
flung. 

Like winged dragons, red with gore, 

Our lances hissed along the shore. 


‘We smote with swords ; what fairer fate 

Can e’er the sons of men await, 

Than long amid the battle’s blast 

To front the storm and fall at last ? 
Who basely shuns the gallant strife 
Nathless must lose his destined life ; 
When waves of war conflicting roll, 
Tis hard to whet the coward soul 

To deeds of worth ; the timid heart 
Will never act a warrior’s part. 


‘We smote with swords; cold death is near, 
My rights are passing to my heir. 
Grim stings the adder’s forked dart, 
The vipers nestle in my heart ; 
But soon, I wot, shall Vider’s wand f 
Fixed in Ella’s bosom stand. 
My youthful sons with rage will swell, 
Listening how their father fell : 
Those gallant boys in peace unbroken 
Will never rest till I be wroken. 


‘* We smote with swords; where javelins fly, 
Where lances meet and warriors die, 
Fifty times and one I stood, 
Foremost on the field of blood. 
Full young I ’gan distain my sword, 
Nor feared I force of adverse lord; 
Nor deemed I then that any arm 
By might or guile could work me harm, 
Me to their feast the gods must call ; 
The brave man wails not o’er his fall, 


‘*Cease my strain! I hear a voice 
From realms where martial souls rejoice, 
I hear the Maids of slaughter call, 
Who bid me hence to Odin’s hall. 
High-seated in their blest abodes, 
I soon shall quaff the drink of gods. 
The hours of life have glided by ; 
I fall, but smiling shall I die.” 


The Sagas of the remaining classes will 


form the subject of our concluding paper. 


Oo. S. A. 


* Hilda’s vesture, 7. e., coat of mail. 
t+ Or Odin's wand, 7, ¢., a spear. 
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HALF AN HOUR'S 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 


TurovueH the fields to church on a fair June 


day, @ very warm sunny day, a speckless | 
Plenty of time, | 


heaven, yet a sweet, soft air. 
so I could saunter quietly on, and note enjoy- 
ably the advance in the aspect of things since 
my last walk a week ago. The larch grove 
had begun to put pale yellow-green tassels 
forth from its deepened, sobered emerald dress. 


The grass in the meadows seemed to have, 
grown wonderfully, and the little orchis and | 
great ox-eye daisy, and many a yellow-fringed 


and tasselled flower bobbed over the nearly 
hidden track across the meadow between the 
stiles. 

‘* You scarce could see the grass for flowers,”’ 
and the quaking-grass lay, in brown trembling 
patches, all over the field. 

A day of peace it was; a day in which it was 
pleasant to be alive. So I passed on enjoyingly 
to the last stile,and, leaning upon it, looked down 
into the valley. A lovely valley, and a Jovely 
descent into it, winding gradually down through 
lanes edged with warm wild rose and perfumed 
honeysuckle; and banks that, at the proper 
time, were white with large violets. And in 
the valley, beside its still vigorous ruin of a 


| yew tree, stood the church, grey and old, 


with its greensward raised above the path, and 
circled by its low stone wall. As I looked 
down upon it secure of my time, suddenly,— 


‘‘ Like softened airs that blowing steal 
When meres begin to uncongeal, 
The sweet church bells began to peal.” 


"Twas a peaceful, well-according sound, and a 
sort of blessing seemed spoken out over the 
quiet scattering of houses around, and the 
quiet gathering of sleepers beneath. 
I lie there some day? Instead of going about 
as usual among my flock, should I just even lie 
down, tired, in that narrow fold, and then, one 
by one, all the flock assemble and lie down, 
sheep and lambs, around the shepherd ? 

But the bell changed, and dotting groups 
were winding through the lanes, and some old, 
bent men were sitting in the porch, and some 


| younger men gathering about the aged yew 


tree. It was a sweet and pleasant sight, and 
still most accordant with the day. No noise 
of work now; no toil and sweat for daily bread ; 
pace, manner, appearance, all seemed quiet; 
Sunday coat, Sunday hat, Sunday demeanour : 
let us hope Sunday heart too. 





Should | 






TALK ABOUT MAN. 


HAKVEST OF A QUIBT EYE.” 


‘On to God’s house the people prest, 
Passing the place where each must rest, 
Each entered like a welcome guest.” 


} 


Here and there a straggler; here and there a 
group, families able to be together to-day; 
| farmers and labourers. 

‘One walked between his wife and child, 

With measured footfall firm and mild, 

And now and then he gravely smiled. 


“The prudent partner of his blood 
Leaned on him, faithful, gentle, good, 
Wearing the rose of womanhood. 


“ And in their double love secure, 
The little maiden walked demure, 
Pacing with downward eyelids pure.” 


Ah, well, all this was peaceful, calm, and | 
happy; and it is good to see the sky and the | 
earth smiling and at peace; and it is good to 
see the men of toil giving the day of rest to 
restful worship of God, and quiet thought on 
those things which alone are or can be rest in 
a weary world, a world of marketing and || 

| labouring, and getting and losing, and laughing 
and weeping, and living and dying. 

But storms will come over what was the 
calm Sunday landscape; and even in my little 
parish, the peace that seemed upon house and 
farm, upon farmer and labourer, woman and 
child, will prove to have been, too ofteu, but 
the peace of one day, and the stormy element 
of sin was slumbering, not extinct, in the quiet 
worshippers, in the Sunday atmosphere of the 
tranquil little House of God. 


I want to have a few words about man. || 
| Have I begun irrelevantly? Well, I meant || 
| you to see under what aspect I was commonly || 
accustomed to contemplate him, and so I in- 
troduced you to my little agricultural village. 
|I wonder if any of its inhabitants will read 
|these pages? I want to get people to consider 
themselves a little, not (to instance my own | 
cure) as J’om Noggins or Bill Stokes, but as || 
something more important and greater ; as indi- 
viduals of a very high and noble tribe or class 
| in creation—as part, in short, of that conception 
which is included in the short word “ savy.” 
Not that I am about to enter into a deep 
|metaphysical discussion; no, I only want to 
| string together some few poetic and other 
| thoughts from divers sources, as to this won- 
|derful being, man. I do not mean that people 
| ought to be conceited, when I say that they 
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|| he had lost, by Himself deigning to become the 
| Son or man! 
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ought to think more highly of themselves than 
they do. I mean that Jem Smith, as he follows 
the plough, or Sam Smiles, as he hammers in 
the forge, or many a clerk behind the many 
desks in London city, or many a banker or 
merchant, ay, many a statesman, nobleman, 
or king,—I mean that these ought to look at 
themselves in a higher, nobler way than they 
mostly do. Fearfully and wonderfully made, 
though physically made:a little lower than the 
angels, but crowned with glory and honour. 
Fallen, fallen now, it is true, yet made, origin- 
ally made, in the image of God.* And though 
that ancient glory be obscured and dimmed, 
yet another greater honour hath been done to 
this our frail humanity. Did man fall from 
being the son of God? Lo! God hath devised 
the way to the recovery of more than all that 


Ought we not to think more highly of our- 
selves, of our race, than we do? Ought we 
not to think of ourselves as something better 
and higher than to be regarded merely as 
feeders of cattle, hammerers of iron, getters of 
money, of power, of evanescent pleasure and 
amusement? Is, for instance (I ask some who 
talk about they know not what), the highest 
and noblest aim of the working man to be the 
making God’s day a day of mere world’s 
amusement, as all his week has been a week 
of mere world’s work? Is not man a great 
and noble being, with a great and noble 
destiny, with a mighty past and a tremendous 
future? And would it not be well if we looked 
sometimes a little above our surroundings, and 
contemplated what has been jestingly called 
in toasts our noble selves? So noble, yet so 
ignoble; so highly born, and so degraded ; and 
now raised, at such a price,t to a dignity yet 
higher than the former! Not that I would 
haye mere useless curiosity gratified. 


“Here babbling Insight shouts in Nature’s ears 
His last conundrum of the Orbs and Spheres ; 
There Self-inspection sucks his little thumb, 
With ‘Whence am I?’ and ‘ Wherefore did I come?” 


That is not what I want. Nor do I want, just 
now, to write a sermon. Else I would turn 
over the pages of an ancient and venerable 
Volume, which, as an everlasting rock, will out- 
last millions of weak waves that come against 
it with mimic threatening, fancying, forsooth, 


to give my reader an idea of his own dignity, 
from the mouths of one or two thinkers in 
poetry. 

In the first place, take the word “man.” 
What does it mean? Has it a meaning? 

There! my friend, have you ever asked your- 
self even that question about your very name ? 
“What's ina name?” do youask? I answer, 
“ Much;” and you must bear with me if I 
seem to talk a little technically in answering 
the question. I shall get my answer from a 
work published by Prof. Max Miiller, a book 
concerning names and language. I must just 
premise that he traces back all the modern 
European languages to a very old stock, the 
three principal branches of which are Sanscrit, 
Greek, Latin. 

“ How,” he asks, “did those early thinkers 
and framers of language distinguish between 
man and the other animals? What general 
idea did they connect with the first conception 
of themselves? The Latin word ‘homo,’ 
French ‘l’homme,’ comes from the same Ori- 
ginal as the Latin word for the ground, namely, 
‘humus, from which also comes humble. 
Homo, therefore, would express the idea of a 
being made of the dust of the earth.” 

Well, have we unearthed nothing? Lan- 
guage has been called fossil poetry, fossil 
history. Have we not here a bit of fossil 
theology? Have we not a bit of Genesis shut 
up in this Latin word for man ? 

Let us go on. “ Another ancient word for 
‘man’ was Sanscrit ‘marta;’ Greek ‘bro- 
tos;’ Latin ‘mortalis;’ our own ‘mortal.’ 
‘Marta” means ‘he who dies;’ and it is 
remarkable that, where everything else was 
also changing, fading, and dying, this should 
have been chosen as the distinguishing name 
for man. Those early poets would hardly 
have called themselves mortals wnless they had 
believed in other beings as immortal.” 

Here, again, we get somewhat rare, curious, 
and valuable, from a mere name,—a precious 
pearl out of what might seem to many, if they 
thought about it all, a mere common oyster- 
shell. We get a peep at man’s early idea of 
a God, perhaps of a future of immortality; we 
get a hint of a cloud and a blight that came 
over a noble race, of a sorrowful remembering 
of another state of things, the days of Para- 
dise, before Death came into this world ;—we 


the fact that man, amid universal mortality, 





that if cannot withstand their imperceptible 
shock, I would, I say, turn over the leaves of | 
this Book, for that which is indeed its theme; | 
for the sad, grand tale of may. But just now| 


I am going to chat discursively about him, and | 


* Gen. i. 26,27, f 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 


with the sad distinction of “the mortal one,” 
“he who dies.” 

But you may ask, “ What, after all, does 
our word—man—mean? With your Sanscrit 
Greek, and Latin, you are slipping out of that. 


get a crowd of such hints and suggestions in | 


should have chosen out himself to be stamped | 
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Give us the meaning of our own name for 
our race.” 

Very well. But we must remember that 
English is only a branch, and we must go 
lower on the tree for the meaning of our word. 
We find it in Sanscrit. “Md” means “to 
measure ;” “man,” “to think;” “manu” 
means “the thinker.” And from this word 
comes our “man.” So that here again we 
have a noble meaning in a common word that 
perhaps few think about as having any mean- 
ing at all. Man’s noblest attribute, and that 
which indeed marks his distinction from the 
beasts that perish, man’s thinking, rational 
soul is pictured in the little word that we 
throw about so commonly. What a slight 
frame to such a large picture! Words, we see, 
hold truths, as flies are preserved in amber. 

The Thinker, or Reasoner! Thus do many 
among the deeper and more thoughtful of the 
poets love to depict him, and to exalt the 
God-like gift of God to man. And be it here 
noted that, as a rule, the nobler and truer the 
poet, the higher and nobler his conception of 
man ; the greater the respect paid to him in 
his verse. Look at Byron’s idea of man, and 
wonder not that Byron’s poetry has fallen 
lower and lower from the false height to which 
it was once raised. 


**O man! thou feeble tenant of an hour, 
Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power, 
Who knows thee well must quit thee with disgust, 
Degraded mass of animated dust! 
Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 
Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit! 
By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 


And first let us take the words of the Son 
OF MAN concerning this very matter of how 
the angels contemplate man, even the fallen, 
but the repenting. Let us hear the Port (the 
word poet means Maker, remember). 

“T say unto you, There is joy in the presence 
of the Angels of God over one sinner that re- 
penteth.” 

What an infinite respect Hz showed for man, 

even when fallen to his lowest degradation ! 
“The Son of man” (identifying Himself with 
| the fallen race)—* the Son of man is come to | 
| seek and to save that which was lost.” 
| Again, take the words of the sweet Psalmist 
| of Israel concerning this very matter of the 
|relation of Man (especially and respresenta- 
tively, of the Son of man) to the Angels. He 
wonders, no doubt, that God should have so 
honoured man,—for he is standing under the 
awful depths of infinite heaven, thronged and 
|sown with stars and systems. But while 
admitting man’s unworthiness in the sight of 
God, he talks no whit degradingly of him, nor 
makes him an ape in the Angels’ sight. 


‘When I consider the Heavens, the ;work of Thy | 
fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained ; 
What is man, that Thou art mmdful of him ? 
And the son of man, that Thou visitest him ? 
For Thou hast made him alittle lower than the Angels, 
And hast crowned him with glory and honour.” 





Yea, the Exalter and Dignifier of our whole 
race, we'read,— 


‘*Took not on Him the nature of Angels ; 
But He took on Him the seed of Abraham.” 





Each kindred brute might makethee blush for shame.’’ 


No true poet would write like that. 
Butfurther. Take even Pope’s ideaof man :— 


“* An honest man’s the noblest work of God.”’ 


Poor, weak, inadequate. To be honest 
well, but what is it, after all, but “not to be 
dishonest” ?—a mere negative quality, at 
best. And we find the same poet speaking of 
the Angels looking down and curiously watch- 
ing Man :— 


is 


“ Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature’s law, 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And showed a NEWTON as we show an ape ! 


O degraded and vile estimate of this noble 


great poet could have written! Why, the 
Heathen knew better than that; they could 
write of men as at least the offspring of the 
gods! Let us go on to true poetry, and 


So much for so false and degraded a view of 
man’s place and dignity among the higher 
beings of God’s creation. 

We will go on now to other poetry for a | 
description of man. We shall, asI said, always | 
find the noblest conception of him in the truest 
poetry. We have verified this in the highest | 
poetry of all—the poetry of the inspired Book. 
Let us descend to secular poetry. 

Shakspere, what has he to say concerning | 
our hero, man? Hear a grand piece of prose 
poetry, already “familiar in our ear as house- | 
hold words ”—at the lips of Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark :— 

“What a piece of work is a man! How 
noble in reason !—how infinite in faculty !—in 
form and moving how express and admirable! 
—in action how like an angel !—in apprehen- 
sion how like a God! the beauty of the world, 
the paragon of animals!” 

The speaker is out of sorts, and while he 
admires cannot enjoy. ‘And yet,” he says, 





refresh our mind. 


“to me what is this quintessence of dust ? ” 
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| erect, noble, majestic, the grandest created 
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Next hear Milton. He makes an Angel, 


But more there is; and man, whom the poet 


speaking to Adam, declare what is the angelic} draws so grandly, and of whom he conceives 
mode of contemplating at least unfallen man :—| so nobly, has, he feels, a destiny which is in- 


“Nor are thy lips ungraceful, Sire of men, 
Nor tongue ineloquent ; for God on thee 
Abundantly His gifts hath also poured. 
Inward and outward both, His image fair ; 
Speaking or mute, all comeliness and grace 
Attends thee, and each word, each motion forms ; 
Nor less think we in Heaven of thee on earth 
Than of our fellow-servant, and inquire 
Gladly into the ways of God with man ; 

For God, we see, hath honoured thee, and set 
On man His equal love.” 


Rather a contrast, this, to Pope’s detestable 
notion of man’s importance in the sight of 
angels! He did not see that the difference is 
one of degree, “a little lower than the angels ;” 
not one of kind, between the dullest man and 
the cleverest ape. 

Tennyson: we shall find one or two grand 
bits for our gallery from the poems of this 
great, thoughtful, earnest, true poet. He is, 
in the “Two Voices,” speaking of God’s young 
creation :— 

“ When first the world began, 
Young Nature through five cycles ran, 
And in the sixth she moulded man. 


“She gave him mind, the lordliest 
Proportion, and, above the rest, 
Dominion in the head and breast.” 


How a few simple words, in a true poet’s 
mouth, can paint a sublime picture! Do we 
not see man, as God first created him, standing 


being in the newly created world ? 

Let us turn again the pages of this poet. 
“The riddle of the painful earth” is troubling 
his mind, but he holds strongly to the truth that 
God is love indeed, and that, behind the veil, there 
lies a sublime and glorious future for man. 


“ And he, shall he, 

Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


“Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love, creation’s final law— 
Though nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, shrieked against his creed, 


“Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the true, the just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 
Or sealed within the iron hills ? 


“No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music matched with him.” 


conceivably sweet and sublime. And if doubts 
come, hear, O doubting age, how the true poet 
treats them :— 


“Tfe'er, when Faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, ‘ Believe no more,’ 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the godless deep; 


“A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath, the heart 

Stood up and answered, ‘ J have felt.’ 


‘No, like a child in doubt and fear, 
But that blind clamour made me wise ; 
Then was I as a child that cries, 
But, crying, knows his father near.” 


I am roaming discursively, I know, but I am 
wheeling, like a dove, about the cote. And 
now one more aspect of man, every-day, 
labouring, smock-frocked man, as the poet’s 
eye contemplates him in his working dress. 
“Men,” he says— 


“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new ; 

That which they have done but earnest of the things 
that they shall do.” 


This, too, is a noble conception of man, of 
even the least important in the great brother- 
hood of workers; the lowest joined by trace- 
able, successive links, to the highest, in life’s 
needs and labours, and none existing independ- 
dent of the other. How much higher this view 
than that of the unthinking and superficial, 
who talk of the “lower orders,” of “common 
men and women.” One is tempted to say, 
“ What God hath cleansed .’ And our poet 
reads us a beautiful lesson as to the dignity of 
man as man, by thus taking the fustian arm 
of the craftsman to rest against his own poet’s 
robe. 

And it is the right way, we may be sure, to 
look at man, even fallen man, both in ourselves 
and in those around us, with respect, with 
reverence. As upon a ruin, if you will, but 
yet as upon a glorious ruin, a ruin to be one 
day gloriously restored. So Christ looks at 
him, so the Angels look at him, and so the 
greatest among men look at him. Even upon 
the lost, upon the degraded, remembering what 
man once was, and what he may yet, through 
God's grace, become. 





“As when a painter, poring on a face, 
Divinely through all hindrance finds the man 
Behind it.” 


Thus ought we to look upon the marred 
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images of the Creator that surround us, sadly, 
reverently, humbly, hopefully, longingly, Thus 
ought we to look upon ourselves, treating our 
bodies with respect, and being careful to watch 
and pray against ugly features settling them- 
selyes upon our souls. No wonder a certain 


the bonds that ought to link the brethren of 
Christ! Man is too much what man makes 
him to be. Treat all about you with respect, 
as men, whatsoever their rank :— 


‘The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that ;”” 





grave, wise man felt sad, sitting amid the glad 


Spring delight of nature, and thinking of man’s | and you have made an advance towards getting 


alienation from mankind; of the lost or slackly 


held tie of brotherhood. Shall I quote the) 


exquisite poem, so much in harmony with the 
scene and time of year, as I write by the open 
window P 


“‘T heard a thousand blended notes, -.- 
While in a grove I sat reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind, 


“To her fair works did nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 


them to respect themselves. 

I like to leave off, leaning, in thought, as I 
leant at the beginning of this paper, on the 
low stile, above the peaceful valley and the 
‘little Church. I like to see my brothers and 
_ sisters wending their quiet way through lanes 
and field to that house where rich ‘and poor 
meet together, and at least should be equal in 
the sight of Him who is the Maker of them 
both. And when there I like to tell them, 
only more gravely, what I urge at the ending 
of this my half-hour’s chat in this magazine. 
You are men, part of the great idea man— 


| great City, for one of the saddest exemplifica- 


| world. 


What man has made of man. made once in God’s Image, made a little lower 


“Through primrose tufts, in that green bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 
And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


| be clad with glory and power. 
selves ! 


Respect your- 


prince and farmer; each one, in God's sight, 
|ay, in your own respect and estimation, part 
of God’s noble, grand creation. man! The 


‘“‘ The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure ; 
But the least motion that they made, 


It soomed s thrill of pleasure. even in his fall and degradation, nothing less 


| than the exiled son of axing! In all humility, 
|my earthly-minded brother, think more highly 
\of yourself. Too highly to stoop to aught 
| degrading, unworthy, and low. Too highly 
| not to stir heaven and earth against that disease 


“ Tf this belief from heaven be sent, ” ‘ dn (Ep - ‘ 
If such be nature's holy plan, le sin which will, if allowed, hideously mark 


Have I not reason to Jament 
What man has made of man?” 


“The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air; 
And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 


| that might have been glorified)—everlastingly, 


| irretrievably ! 


| straws, while your crown is held above your 


tions of this. Look at various nations of the | head. Too highly to set your affection at all 


Look, for instance, at the back streets of a 


and greed have rent asunder the love that} where Christ, a many, although Divine—where 
ought to join the sons of Adam, have loosened Christ sitteth at the right hand of God! 


A WINTER JOURNEY IN CANADA. 


only partly frozen, and be obliged to cross in| 
canoes,” said Mr. R. to my brother and me, as 
we sat in his dining-room, taking a final stock 


describe it better than by saying that you have | 
all the zest and excitement of encountering | 
danger, with a consciousness of perfect security; 
it is very rarely indeed that any accidents 
happen with the canoes, the steamers are far | 
more dangerous; a winter or two ago one of 
them was locked in by the ice and obliged to 

! 

| 


train for Quebec. 

We were both comparative strangers in 
Canada, and but imperfectly acquainted with 
the inconveniences of travelling in the winter 


there, so I asked at once, “ Why?” ‘remain so till the spring! But I think we 








jand pit your beauty (spiritual, and of the body | 


Too highly to make this lower | 
earth your all; to scrape together sticks and ||| 


Look wheresoever selfishness, rapine,| otherwise than on things above; even there, | 


, ; : 
“It’s an entirely new sensation, and one you | 
can scarcely meet with out of Canada; I can’t 





than the angels, but hereafter, if you will, to | 


Stand up, Giles Scroggins; stand up, | 
| Squire Bland; stand up, king and peasant, | 


'crown and flower of the six days’ work: ay, and 
y 
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ought to be starting; I will see you fairly|man lay sleeping, or trying to sleep, on the 
off.” floor, with another log for a pillow. These 
The pretty little village of L—— is on the| were the passengers for England, waiting for 
Grand Trunk line between Island Pond and/the train from Montreal; they had already 
Richmond, and boasts a more comfortable} been two hours in this dismal den, and had 
waiting-room than most on the Grand Trunk | yet another to wait. 
Railway, as they are generally far below our| After our patience had been severely tried 
second-class rooms at second-class stations, | the expected train came in, and between three 
both as to comfort and cleanliness. and four in the morning we entered the sleep- 
As usual the train was late; it was due|ing car, happily found two berths disengaged, 
at about eleven, but not until midnight did we|and paying our seventy-five cents, told the 
hear the “cars” rumbling away in the dis-|conductor to make them ready for us, and 
tance, and that was considered great punctual-| were soon curled up, to rest as best we could 
ity, as the weather was stormy, and there had | for the remainder of the journey. As sleeping 
been heavy snow during the day. There was|cars are not known in England, a description 
no bustle of weleome at the station, as would|of one may not be amiss. In Canada there 
have been the case in England; one scrubbily | are only two trains up, and two down in the 
dressed railway official, of heterogeneous cha- | course of the twenty-four hours; one of these 
racter, stood on the platform to see us and| goes in the night and the other in the day. 
our luggage into the train. My brother and I | Most Canadians prefer journeying by night, so 
were the only people to get in at L Mr. | one of the carriages in each train is fitted up 





R. bade us good-bye, warning us not to miss|for sleeping. At each side of the long car are | 


trying the canoe, and in another moment came | small compartments like cabins, with curtains 
the conductor’s cry, “All aboard!” and we/|on both sides, and two seats, capable of hold- 
ing two, in each compartment. These seats 





were off. 


As we had to change at Richmond, we had | can be drawn out and joined so as to form 

a wide couch. And there is also a wicker con- | 
that, so took our seats midway between the | trivance in the upper part of the berth, which | 
stoves, and removed our outdoor dress, as the | makes a second bed if required, the lower part | 
heat was intense. There were only about a/ being supplied with cushions for both beds, | 


determined to remain in the day car till after 


dozen people in the carriage, most of them |The conductor, who answers to our English 
sleeping in uncomfortable-looking positions; | guard, and is a sort of mixture of guard and 
one or two talking in low tones. Some of the! steward, keeps pillows and sheets, and makes 
sleepers looked up as we entered, but soon a bed ready at a moment’s notice. Lavatories 
dropped asleep again, and the train joggled | are attached to each sleeping carriage. 
dreamily on, with but few stoppages, till about| Having a great objection to the idea of any 
two o’clock we reached Richmond. MHaving/ one being put in the upper berth, I engaged 
been well entertained at L , and being my whole cabin; but my brother, whose quar- 
well acquainted with the wretched refreshment- | ters were at the other end of the car, risked 
house at Richmond, we did not trouble it with having some one in his upper story, and 
our presence, but went into the waiting-room escaped intrusion. 

and passed the hour which we waited fur the Drawing the curtains round my berth I 
train from Montreal, watching our fellow-tra- made myself as comfortable as I could under 
vellers, who seemed to fit into their cireum- the circumstances, and soon fell into an uneasy 
stances very well. sleep in which it seemed to me as if I were at 





Alltke furniture in the room—and this is a sea. I did not awake till nearly eight o’clock | 























junction for the principal Canadian lines, and next morning, when talking from the adjoining | 


a place where travellers spend many a weary berth roused me, and, peeping out, I found the | 


midnight hour, waiting for snow-bound trains other inmates of the carriage performing their 
—was a large stove; at euch side of which was | toilettes, with, in most cases, a considerable 
a jet of gas and five or six deal benches, some' contempt for privacy. Being unwilling to 
with backs and some without. On one of follow the example,1 pinned my curtains to- 
these a studious gentleman sat reading under | gether and took another nap before tidying 
the miserable gas jet which made darkness myself, which I found there was ample space 
visible ; two girls lay stretched on two more for doing in the berth. 


seats at the far end of the room, sleeping ina’ We did not reach Quebec till after nine, and | 


most persevering way; another lay more com- found the river still quite open, although a 
fortably tucked up, with a log, covered by a’ dense steam was vising up from it, and every 
coat, the property of the studious gentleman, one foretold that the ice would soon be 
for a bolster; and a little distance off a gentle- formed. 
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Several days later, December 10th, as I was 
staying at a friend’s house a few miles from 
Quebec, the brother of my hostess walked in 
one evening, bringing the news that the ice 
had taken at Cap Rouge, and it was expected 
the ice bridge would form at Quebec very 
shortly if the then severe weather continued. 
I declared at once that I was determined to 
cross in a canoe the following day, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of all the party, 
who had seen too much of the inconveniences 
of canoeing to understand what pleasure I 
could find in it. My brother was not with me, 
and I knew would be engaged the following 
day, so my only plan was to find an escort, if 
possible; and my host promised to drive me 
into town the next day, if I was really bent on 
going, on the chance of my finding an ad- 
venturous spirit amongst some of my friends 
there. ; 

The following morning was cold, raw, and, 
for a wonder, damp, for the wind was east, and 
round us “sea fogs pitched their tents and 
mists from the mighty Atlantic; ’’ whilst the 
breath froze on the whiskers of my companions, 
who looked prematurely aged from the effects, 
and all the horses we saw on the road were 
white with rime. 

Mrs. D., at whose house I stopped to beat 
up for recruits, tried hard to dissuade me from 
crossing, but I feared that if I delayed I 
might not have another chance; and as I was 
returning to England almost immediately, and 
might never revisit Canada, I was obstinately 
bent on having my own way; so at last my 
kind friend relented, and even allowed her 
youngest son, a youth of sixteen, to escort me, 
which he was not unwilling to do, never having 
crossed before. 

After luncheon we set off on our expedition, 
and going carefully down the slippery hill 
outside Prescott Gate, soon found ourselves in 
the market-place, where a strange scene met 
our eye. The market was studded with the 
frozen carcases of pigs, some standing grim 
and ghastly against the walls, and others 
lying on their sides, with their stiff legs 
stretched out in a beseeching way. Beyond 
the market-place was the river, in a most 
extraordinary state of turmoil. Huge blocks 
of ice chased each other in every direction; 
between the floes the water shone clear and 
bright. The canoe, a heavy, lumbering-look- 
ing boat, formed out of the hollowed trunk of 
a tree, was drawn up on the edge of the wharf 
and deserted by her crew, one of whom was at 
length found in a neighbouring public-house, 
where it turned out they were all refreshing 
themselves. He came forward and, gazing 
across the water, told us, in French patois, 











that it would be an hour before we could make 
“le travers,’ as the tide was turning. Accord- 
ingly, we had to pass the time as best we 
could, and a difficult matter we found it to 
keep ourselves warm. 

But whilst we are left in this unfortunate 
condition it may be as well to say some- 
thing to the reader about the ice bridge at 
Quebec. 

From various causes, but chiefly on account 
of the strong current flowing between Quebec 
and the station at Point Levi, caused by the 
union of the St. Charles and the St. Lawrence, 
it used to be a very rare thing for the ice to join 
at this particular part of the river; when it did 
not dosothe inconvenience was great, sometimes 
for three winters the ice would remain open at 
this part, obliging passengers and baggage to 
be conveyed across by the steamboat as long 
as possible, and then by the canoes. Lately 
the “ice bridge ”’ (as it is called, though really 
only a road over the ice) has formed every 
year, as the numerous wharves which have been 
built, serve as breakwaters and lessen the 
velocity of the stream, and this ice bridge is 
watched for with great interest by all the 
people in Quebec. 

When we thought we had waited an hour | 
we returned, and found the crew now standing 
round the boat, but the boss, or chief, told us 
we could not start just then. 

“Tl faut attendre un embouchure,” he said, 
as he pointed to the field of ice before us. As | 
we were wondering what he meant, two more | 
passengers came up, and we were all stowed | 
in the bottom of the canoe. A few minutes 
later the ice, as it swirled past, left an opening, 
the boss shouted out in a loud voice, “En 
avance, mes amis.” Like monkeys the six | 
canoe-men shoved the canoe down the incline, 
and, paddle in hand, scrambled into their 
places. The boss flew in last of all, and my | 
heart gave an involuntary quake as I remem- | 
bered the advice of my friends, and felt that 
we were fairly embarked. 

For some distance we paddled along success- 
fully enough through the open space left by 
the floes of ice, but at last came a solid field of 
ice. Out sprang our boatmen, dragged the 
canoe on to the floe, and with many shouts 
and a strange variety of exclamations, dragged | 
us by main force over the floe, and at the next | 
embouchure in we splashed, and the paddles 
flew in and out with marvellous dexterity. So, 
what between pulling and paddling, in the 
course of three quarters of an hour we reached 
Point Levi, and I was beginning to think that 
after all there was nothing very exciting in 
crossing the ice, when the boss spied the ice- 
steamer Arctic, about to return to Quebec, and 
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hailing the captain, asked him to take us back 
in tow. 

He agreed, so they fastened a rope to the 
stern of the steamer, and for some time all 
went on very smoothly. We were just absorbed 
in watching a canoe, with a sail up, gliding 
over the ice, and which was nearly run down 
by the steamer, when there came a shout,— 

“ Reculez, reculez, nous allons retourner,” | 
and the men had scarcely time to obey, and to 
drag the canoe on to the ice, when the steamer’s | 


Island of Orleans for fear of such a misfortune 
as our present one, and I was beginning to 
repent now of not having really accepted them, 
or remained safely at home, when, by a fortu- 
nate stroke, the boss hitched a boathook into 
an adjoining wharf, and a moment later we 
were in smooth water, and gazed with no 
small delight at the fast receding floe of ice. 
Our misfortunes were not quite ended, for 
we had been landed in a large yard surrounded 
on all sides by high walls, and were told by 








paddles reversed, and it passed over the spot | the canoe-men that we could not get away for 
we had just occupied. |two hours. Happily, as we were resiguing 
In a few minutes later the steamer had | ourselves to this fate, and congratulating our- 


found another opening; once more the canoe- | selves that the night had turned out clear and | 
men hooked on to her and we sailed rapidly | bright, and that the slight fall of snow which we | 


on, when again came the cry to let go, and we | had had in crossing had ceased, a head popped 
had some difficulty to obey in time. 
rather alarmed, and insisted upon the men/ing house, and we spied a spiral staircase, up 
taking us back in the proper way. | which we mounted, and, being allowed to pass 

They had been wise in trying to get all the through the houses, found ourselves in the 


help they could, for the tide was against us, | streets of Quebec, and our ice trip was a thing . 


and returning was hard work. At last, to our of the past. 
dismay, we found ourselves whirling past the | 
houses and streets of Quebec with the most we would cross again, and of assurances that 
alarming speed; ice, water, wharves, and we had had a very dangerous crossing, re- 
houses seemed rushing by us; with shouts mained behind to wait for the turn of the tide, 


and oaths the men tried in vain to stop our and to console themselves with that bane of || 








headlong course. We had been jokingly offered 
letters of introduction to some people on the 


BEDOUINS OF 


“’Tis there the sons of Ishmael roam, 
There the Bedouin plants his moving home!” 


|| If is very important, as well as interesting, to 

observe how minutely every prophecy of Scrip- 
ture is fulfilled, and everything we can learn 
which serves to confirm the fulfilment of pro- 
|| phecy is worth our attention. Ishmael was to 
|| have his hand against every man, and every 

man’s hand against him, and his descendants 
| were to be a great nation. And most literally 
| have these prophecies been carried out, for the 
| Arab tribes, usually called Bedouins, who are 
descended from Ishmael, have become indeed 
ll a great nation, and have overrun immense 
regions both in Africa and, at one time, in 
| Europe, though they have long been driven 
| away from thence, and they are noted for their | 
| wild unsettled life, and for their disposition to | 
| rob every one who comes into their country, | 
to this day; their hand is against every man 
still. If the Scriptures were brought among | 


the Indian, “ fire-water.” 
FP. A. N. 


THE DESERT. 


change in them. But as yet no missionaries 
have ventured into those parts. 


The greater part of the regions which the | 


We grew | out of a door in the upper story of an adjoin- | 


The canoe-men, who were full of hopes that || 


Bedouins occupy is actual desert; rocks per- | 
fectly barren, without a single blade of grass | 
growing on them, pebbles and stones of every | 


size and shape, or bare sand, are what form 


the deserts’of Northern Africa and Arabia and | 


part of Syria. 
shifting sand in many places, that is, it is so 


loose as to be at the mercy of the wind, and | 


changes from time to time, so that all foot- 
prints are soon lost and nothing like a path 
can be kept by any possibility. None but a 
native can hope to find his way in such parts, 
for often miles and miles of this loose sand are 
found, and the heat of the sun and the scarcity 
of water are such that a traveller must perish 
with thirst if he lost his way there. 

The Bedouin, however, is hardy and active, 
and used to a wandering life. His property is 
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the Bedouin Arabs, and if some preachers of | not large, and is easily moved from place to 
the gospel had courage to go and tell them of! place on camels, the only animal well fitted to 
Jesus, it is certain that there would be a great! endure the heat and want of water, and by the 
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peculiar form of his feet to tread without sink- 
ing on the loose soft sand. The wealthier 
Bedouins have horses also, of great beauty and 
swiftness. Arab horses, indeed, are famous all 
over the world, but still they would be ill off if 
they depended only on horses, as the camel 
answers much better as a beast of burden in 
that country. Some of them keep flocks of 
goats in such parts of the desert as are not en- 
tirely barren, but produce shrubby plants and 
herbage such as goats can eat. Instead of 
houses they live in tents made of goat’s hair, 
always black; to this an allusion is made in 
Scripture,—“ Black as the tents of Kedar” 
(Song of Sol. i. 11), which was a name 
often given to the descendants of Ishmael, be- 
cause Kedar was his second son. These tents 
are stretched on poles driven into the ground, 
and when they wish to change their abode 
they have nothing to do but pull up these 
poles, fold up the haircloth curtains, and put 
them all upon camels; their simple household 
furniture, a few pots and vessels, and rude 
mats for bedding are added; the women and 
children are mounted on the top of all; then 
they are ready for a start, and the spot where 
they had been living for days or even weeks 
bears not a trace of them an hour after their 
departure. The wind blows the sand over the 
footprints of man and beast, and all looks just 
as it did before. Just so when a man is taken 
out of this world; the daily wants of life, busi- 
ness and pleasure, troubles and interests, all 
seem to close over the place he once occupied, 
and it is, outwardly at least,as if he had not been. 

We may get a great many comparisons from 
the life of a Bedouin of the desert; we are told 
by the inspired Word that we are “ strangers 
and pilgrims,” and, in a spiritual sense, the 
lot of a believer is in.many respects very like 
what we have been describing. 

The cares and trials of his life make it a 
wilderness, although there are green places, 
where a flock may rest at noon, sometimes to 
be found in it, like the oases in the desert; but a 
Christian pilgrim cannot stay always in quiet 
and at ease; he is often called on to pack up 
and be moving, just. when he seemed settled 
comfortably. He is a pilgrim, and the Lord 
is ever reminding him, in one way or another, 
that “we have no continuing city here,” but 
we seek one to come. The comparison stops 
there, unhappily, for the poor Bedouin does 
not seek any rest; he has only a life of fatigue 
and travelling to look forward to, and must at 
last fall in the wilderness, without hope of a 
better country beyond it. It seems strange 
that so many in our more favoured land should 
feel and act as if they were in the same case, 
and go on travelling through this world as if 


It, 





it were the only place they ever were to 
live in. 

Sometimes the wandering Bedouin sees a 
strange appearance in the distance when the 
sun is shining very brightly; it seems that 
there is water afar off, cool blue water, so 
refreshing to a thirsty traveller’s eyes, and 
green trees waving in the breeze, and he urges 
on his camels to reach the delightful spot 
where he can drink and rest. But as he ad- 
vances it gradually becomes fainter and more 
distant instead of getting nearer, and at last 
disappears altogether; he must bear his thirst 
as he can, there is no water there; it was only 
an effect of the burning sun upon the sand, 
which is called a “mirage.” How like is this 
to the false, deceitful hopes held out by the 
world and Satan to poor weak pilgrims, and to 
their bitter disappointment when they find 
how they have been deceived! There is an 
allusion to this remarkable effect of the sun in 
the thirty-fifth chapter of Isaiah, where it says, 
in speaking of the glories of Christ’s future 
kingdom, that in the wilderness shall water 
break out, and streams in the desert, and the 
parched ground shall become a pool. The word 
translated parched ground means, properly, a 
mirage, or burning sandy ground with the 
sun shining on it, so as to produce the deceit- 
ful appearance of water. It is, therefore, as if* 
the prophet had said, instead of the cheating 
mockery of good, there will be the blessed 
reality; instead of the mirage, the living waters. 

But that time is not yet, we are still in the 
wilderness, so here is one more illustration. 
When no trees are near, and the sun beats 
vehemently on the traveller’s head, as it did on 
that of Jonah, when he sat outside Nineveh, 
there is sometimes a wonderful relief to be 
found in sitting down under the shadow of an 
overhanging rock in the desert. It is difficult 
fully to enter into it in our country, where it 
so rarely is hot, and where shade is so plen- 
tiful; but if you fancy for a moment the poor 
Bedouin riding or walking for hours in a full 
blaze of sunshine till his eyes are nearly 
scorched out of his head, and then think of 
him throwing himself down in the deep shadow 
of a huge rock, you can form some idea of the 
beauty of that passage of Scripture where it is 
said of our blessed Redeemer that He is “ as 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
When we have been in trial and sorrow, or | 
when we are struggling with difficulties, —when 
this world seems, for a time, to be like a desert 
to us, the head being sick and the heart faint,— 
then it is that if we are disciples of Jesus we 
learn to know that He is as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. 

MARY L. WHATELY. 
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Or, FIVE MONTHS IN A SWISS CHATEAU. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PROTOPLAST.” 


PART SECOND. 


Monday.—Mr..B. has received a very civil 
reply from le directeur about the letters, assur- 
ing us that he has written also to his subordi- 
nate, desiring him to give up everything bearing 
our name immediately on demand, and threat- 
ening him with instant dismissal on hearing 
of any more incivility on his part, either to his 
own countrymen or foreigners. It was really 
amusing to see his crestfallen look when we 
went for the letters to-day. 

“ You have received your orders from your} 
superior ?” said my husband, in French. 

“Qui, oui,” he muttered, and handed over | 
our packets at once, while we could not resist | 
smiling at his evident discomfiture. 

Our French general is a most amusing per- | 
sonage; he las all the politeness and gentle-| 
manly bearing of the Parisian officer, quite | 
willing to join in a good-humoured laugh | 
against himself. Every morning we hear him | 
pacing up and down the long corridor in the | 
chiteau for exercise. This is part of the regi- | 
men prescribed to him. He is very anxious to | 
learn the English language, and consequently | 
seizes every opportunity of speaking it. It so 
happens that he sits at table next to the Coun- 
tess of S., and as she generally speaks in| 
English he began an attempt to converse with 
her in: that language. But in her usual rude, 
uncourteous manner she turned sharply upon 
him and said,— 

* No, indeed, I am not going to let you 
practise your bad English upon me; I know) 
what you are after, trying to learn English | 
from me, but I am not going to talk to you ex- 
cept in French. You may learn the language | 
in some other way, I am not going to teach | 
you.” 

So the poor general is obliged to content| 
himself with a few words occasionally across 
the table to us, for Mrs. W. has changed her 
place to the bottom of the room, and his neigh- 
bour on the right only speaks French. He 
has told my husband something of his previous 
life. He served as general to the Republic 
while Napoleon was President. When the 





coup d'état. took place he refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the empire. He sup- 
posed, of course, that he should never be em- 
ployed again, bat, to his great surprise, the 
Emperor gaye hig the Legion of Honour, 








treated him with the greatest consideration, 
and made him one of his generals. 

“So I never speak on politics,” he protested. 
“TI do not give any opinions of the state of 
things under the present Government. I strive 
to do my duty as an officer, and leave politics 
for others.” 

I wish he would be content to talk a little 
on more important things with my husband, as 
he seems very dark on the subject of our rela- 
tions to God as the highest of all masters; but 
he affirms in his broken English,— 

“T no saint; I a good man, but I no saint,” 
—a conclusion, as my husband told him, far 
from satisfactory for him, seeing that, according 
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to the Bible, saints are the only people who | 


will get into heaven. 
Yesterday, as Mr. B. only gives one service 
in the chfiteau during the day, we walked 
rather more than two miles to hear Mr. V., the 
French Protestant pasteur. We found the 
little chapel almost hidden in the valley, the 
hills rising abruptly from the ground on which 
it stands. About thirty people were assembled 


the service was very simple, just a portion of | 


Scripture read with great earnestness, and 
prayer between the reading. The singing was 


slow and anything but musical. The young | 


preacher took his text from the Psalms, and I 
liked much what he said. It was plain and 


‘truthful,and seemed to come from the heart. 


But there was one’ great want in it, which I 
have frequently noticed on similar occasions, 
—there was no broad statement of Christian 
doctrine as the foundation of practice. The 
sermon consisted more of devotional expres- 
sions and aspirations ; it sounded more like the 
Christian communing with his own spirit 
rather than an exhortation to sinners met 
together to learn the way of salvation. Still it 
left the impression that the speaker was a man 
truly alive unto God, and from what some of 
his little flock told me after service I felt that 
he must be a hard-working, self-denying shep- 
herd. He had walked several miles to the ser- 
vice, and was going a long way to preach at 
another little chapel among the hills. I think 
we shall probably go and hear him every Sun- 
day, at least while the weather continues open. 

Tuesday.—We went again to the Marina, my 


dear M. accompanying us. We were courteously 
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admitted on showing our order, and wandered 
at will through the beautiful grounds. The 
views of the lake from different points are 
most beautiful. There was nothing in the 
house particularly worth seeing ; it is furnished 
handsomely, but the great attraction is its 
situation. I can hardly fancy the Princess 
being so slow to take up her abode there. How 
far preferable to the confinement and restraint 
of a city like Paris! There she might feel 
more at liberty, just as our Queen does at Bal- 
moral. And the boating season for the lake 
will soon be completely over for this year. 
Sailing is very dangerous here, in consequence 
of the sudden gusts of wind which come down 
from the mountains. One is then reminded, 
while looking at its calm mirror-like beauty, of 
the treacherous squalls which have caused the 
sad and sudden removal of many a bright 
genius from our midst, the poet Shelley amongst 
those perhaps most lamented. Oh, how sor- 
rowful it is when such a gifted being is taken 
from the world,sorrowful that the best thoughts 
of his heart have perished that same day. For 
one who dies Christless there remains no future 
of intellectual knowledge, of brightening and 
ever-increasing development of mental power. 
The talents which have never been used for the 
glory of the Giver here will have no place in 
the next world—they will be taken from the 
unfaithful servant. In rejecting the only Source 
of wisdom, all wisdom is voluntarily put away 
for ever. 

October 9th.—The vintage has begun. The 
state of excitement is quite amusing. All the 
gentlemen in the Pension are helping to gather 
the grapes ; and the Swiss peasants, usually so 
idle and useless, are for once roused into a state 
of extreme activity, and are working as hard as 
if they were accustomed all their lives to labour 


here! The vines are short, held to stakes in 
of a hill, and facing the south. The fruit is 
first gathered in several baskets, then put 
into those curious work-pails so familiar to all 
who have been in Switzerland, one side flat- 
tened to rest on the back; finally, these are 
emptied into large barrels set on wheels, in 
which the grapes are conveyed to the place 
where they are to be bruised. I like the ap- 
pearance of the vineyards here much better 
than those in France, but in picturesque beauty 
they are far inferior to those in Italy. 

October 12th.— Much amused to-day in 
watching the process of bruising the grapes, 
which is going on in the lower part of the 
chateau. The fruit is in large vats, and it is 
macerated by an immense press, not trodden 
by the feet, as in some countries. We were 
all invited to taste the liquor in its different 
stages. The husks are used for a coarse sort 
of spirit, to the drowsiness of which we may 
attribute, perhaps, the drunken habits of the 
Swiss. Just now all seem at work. I hid 
never seen the grape-bruising before. How 
forcibly it brings to mind the scriptures which 
describe the vintage treading of our Lord! 
“Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah? Wherefore art 
Thou red in Thine apparel, and Thy garments 
like him that treadeth in the winefat? I have 
trodden the winepress alone; and of the people 
there was none with Me: for I will tread them 
in Mine anger, and trample them in My fury; 
and their blood shall be sprinkled upon My 
garments, and I will stain all My raiment.” 

As the weather continues open, my husband 
is going over to Geneva on a visit to Mr. D., 
the chaplain of the English church there. We 
cannot expect these mild, glorious days to last 








thus industriously. If I had only seen them 
now I should have said, What an energetic 
people they were! But every one seems in- 
fected with the ardour of the moment; and as 
the law here is that all who assist in the grape- 
gathering may help themselves ad libitum, 
there are a good many volunteers. My hus- 
band has been down in the vineyard just below 
our windows. It is a pretty sight, the glo- 
rious ripe clusters falling one by one into the 
baskets waiting for their reception. The last 
time I was present at a vintage gathering was 
in Italy, passing along the beautiful Roman 
road from Genoa on my way to Florence. 
There the vines are trained to meet over the 
road, and the purple fruit was hanging down 
over our heads for miles. There they were 
carrying the full vessels away, some on the 
backs of men, and others stretched pannier-like 


much longer. They have wonderfully short- 
ened our winter, which in England would have 
begun at least a fortnight since. 

Twesday.—Mr. B. has returned from Geneva 
very much pleased with his visit. He has 
enjoyed Christian communion with so many of 
his brethren, it has been quite a delightful 
change from the worldly society of this chateau. 
Mr. D. is a very superior man; I alrhost won- 
der he likes being settled in a foreign country. 
It is very well to spend a winter here, but to 
live here year after year would be to me a 
complete exile. He was a great friend of poor 
Mr. H., who was killed by that dreadful fall 
down the glacier. He told my husband several 
anecdotes illustrative of his bold, determined 
character. We one day had a dispute with an 
impudent cabman. The fellow was very inso- 
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lent, and at last was going to strike Mr. H. 





across donkeys. How different the scene is 


with his whip. 
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might and ‘strength, Mr. H. quietly took hold 
of the poor Jehu, and, pinning his arms to his 
side, held him as in ‘a vice for two or three 
minutes.’ The man looked at him in astonish- 
ment, and, feeling that he had got more than 
his match, became perfectly submissive. Mr. 
D. spoke of Mr. H. as a real Christian ; if so, 
how blessed must havé been the sudden change 
to him when others were lamenting his appa- 
rently sad fate! Mr. B. had an interview also 
with good Mr. D’Aubigné. He seems greatly 
disappointed at the slow sale of his new volume, 
“Calvin and his Times.” “ What is the cause 
that it does not take in England like my former 
volumes of the ‘Reformation’ ?” he inquired 
anxiously of my husband. “Is it that the Eng- 
lish do not like Calvin? But it has not sold 
in Scotland even. Surely Calvin ought to be 
accepted among ‘the Scotch. They agree with 
him in doctrine, don’t they?” I suppose he 
thought Mr. B., as a Scotchman, would be an 
authority on this point. 

We have been taking some lovely walks 
lately. My distances are increasing as this de- 
licious climate gives me strength. I often now 
go down to N. with M. in the morning, and 
even beyond it by the side of the lake, and then 
after lunch go out again with my husband, 
perhaps making some little village three miles 
off amongst the mountains our destination. 
These villages look beautiful when seen from 
a distance glittering in the sunshine, with a 
background of purple hill. But a nearer in- 
spection gives a very different impression. 
The houses are all dirty and untidy, and the 
children playing before the doors pale, squalid, 
and wretched-looking. There is nothing like 
the trim little English cottage, with its creepers 
and pretty garden, and its look of real home 
comfort. The Swiss in their habits are more 
like the Highlanders described so long ago in 
that amusing book, “The Cottagers of Glen- 
burnie,” than like either the English or Scotch 
of the present day. Every little thing that 
wants repair is neglected, till all the houses 
in the village have a tumble-down look. But 
the natural features of this country are so 
interesting, one is never tired of the changing 
lights.on mountain and lake. 

The proprietor of this chéteau often meets us 
in our walks. Mr. S. only rents it from him 
for the Pension. He is a pleasant, gentlemanly 
Frenchman, and we generally exchange a few 
civil sentences when we cross each other. He 
is accompanied by a splendid Newfoundland 
dog, which is quite the admiration of all who 
live under this roof, and a general favourite. 
At night he is quite a safeguard to the chateau, 
giving immediate notice of the approach of 
strangers. M. le Proprietaire, as he is always 


called, lives in a house almost adjoining the 
chateau, and seems desirous to make every- 
thing as pleasant as possible for those who are 
residing at the Pension. 

Oct. 20th.—The weather is rapidly becoming 
more wintry. The trees which formed such a 
pretty sheltered walk all round the chateau 
have almost entirely lost their leaves, and it is 
far too cold to sit out on the terrace as we used 
todo. A brisk walk out and home again is 
now the best exercise. We have a wood fire 
burning in the saloon, and I ‘am really glad of 
a woollen dress. I fancy when the weather 
does break up here it changes very quickly, 
although the S.’s tell me we shall still have 
some hot days before the winter fairly sets in. 
How the view from our windows has changed 
lately! The lake is looking cold and grey; and 
the stakes left in the ground now the vint- 
age is over are, as I thought they would be, 
frightfully ugly. We have a splendid dessert 
of grapes every day, but it is singular how 
soon the taste for them is satiated; after culling 
them pretty freely for a day or two I did not 
care the least for them. 

We have changed our private apartments 
here, having now two small bedrooms leading 
out of each other, while dear M. has a delight- 
ful little room leading from the public saloon, 
with the same look-out over the lake, and where 
she often sits amusing herself with baby. R. 
has a very fine room in. another part of the 
chateau. I confess I do very much miss the 
large north room which we made our private 
sitting-room, but it would have’ been terribly 
cold at this season. And Mr. S. promises to 
make us still more comfortable as the season 
advances and the summer guests are all dis- 
persed. Madame S. has already left us, having 
preceded her husband to Nice. I shall feel sorry 
when Mr. S. goes away, he has done everything 
to make us feel at: home here. My darling E. 
does not seem to suffer from the change of 
weather ; he is getting a strong, hearty boy. 
We have continued good news also of our 
children in England, ‘and our dear friends 
there. What cause for thankfulness have we 
for all the mercies we have experienced since 
we started from our own dear country! I feel 
quite content at the prospect of our winter 
here—lonely it’ may be, but not I trust a dreary 
one. 

Tuesday.—On returning home to-day from 
N., we overtook the Russian lady whom I have 
always admired at the table. She has some 
relatives who have taken a good-sized chalet, 
halfway down the hill, and have furnished it 
for the season. She had been to see them, and 
was coming slowly up to the chateau, battling 








with the wind, which was very high. She 
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looked extremely handsome; the breeze had 
given her a beautiful colour, and the disarrange- 
ment of her hair only gave a more piquant 
expression to her features. We entered into 
conversation. She told us about her husband 
and children. ‘The former is away just now, 
but she expects him to join her shortly. Her 
little girl, she said, was going to keep her 
birthday this evi: vg by dining at the table 
@héte with ® young party of cousins and 
invited guests. She expressed herself as feel- 
ing the cold far more here than in Russia, 
because there the houses are all heated to such 
a high temperature that it is only the external 
air which is to be dreaded, and then “one is 
fortified,” she said, “with warm furs.” She 
drew a warm cloak round her figure as she 
spoke, and shivered as she breasted the cutting 
wind. This is the only real cold day we have 


| had since we came to P., and, as I was not 


warmly clothed, I was glad to reach the 
chateau. 

The child’s dinner-party was a pretty sight. 
The little queen of the night sat at the top of 
the table, her young friends ranged on each 
side of her, and her mamma near enough to 
take care of them. When the sweets came on, 
one dish of a peculiar kind of rich pudding, 
similar rather to our Christmas plum pudding, 
was brought in and placed before the small 
hostess for her to divide amongst her guests. 
Previously to this it was set fire to, Christmas 
fashion, amidst shouts of delight from all the 
young people. ‘This scene was witnessed with 
good-humoured amusement by all at the table 
@hote, Ever the lips of the stern countess 
for once wore a smile, and the pretty Russian 
lady looked almost as gratified as her child. 
After dinner a quantity of fruit was distributed 
among the children, and they were sent to 
amuse themselves with different games. 

Often now of an evening music is proposed 
in the salon, and all who can play or sing are 
requested to entertain the rest. Some listen, 
some endeavour to read quietly, and now and 
then, in a corner, a game of chess will be played 
out. How truly it is said, men and women 
are but children of a larger growth! Of intel- 
lectual conversation there is very little at these 
Pensions. I confess I miss my quiet home as 


the night closes in. It was very well to meet | 


others at meal-times, and then to disperse for 
the evening walk or drive, but there is nothing 
like the freedom and repose of one’s own house, 
especially in the long winter evenings. 

Wednesday.—On going into the salon before 
dinner to-day I found a new arrival. A Mrs. 
J. introduced herself as a widow lady, who 
had just joined our party at the chateau. 
Nothing more unlike a widow in appearance 
could be imagined. I could not even fancy 
that the dashing, showy, extravagantly dressed 
woman before me had ever worn the mourning 
garb of widowhood. Bold in manners, loud in 
voice, totally unrefined in her ideas and the 
expression of them, I shrank from the annoy- 
ance of her presence, and regretted, indeed, 
this addition to our already strangely assorted 
party at P. Of all characters I have the 
greatest dislike to what are called fast women, 
and certainly Mrs. J. seems the worst specimen 
of that class. A further acquaintance with 
her after dinner did not improve my impres- 
sions, and I heartily hope she will dislike 
the chateau sufficiently to induce her to seek 
another winter residence. 

How different is poor Miss M., with her 
delicate sense of propriety, and her gentle, 
quiet manners! I fear she does not gain much 
benefit from the climate. Yet she might have 
been worse in England, for the least. change of 
weather brings back her cough. She seems to 
like to talk with my husband on serious sub- 
jects, but evidently the thought of death is 
extremely painful to her, and any allusion to 
her precarious condition makes her change the 
subject. 

We understand that a Mrs. D., with her 
daughter and an invalid son, are to join our 
| circle very shortly, and they intend remaining 
till Christmas. Mrs. W. professes an intention 
of accompanying Mrs. S. to Nice, leaving, how- 
ever, her dog. behind to the tender care of what- 
ever lady may accept the office of gouvernante 
to the chateau in Mrs. L,’s absence. Poor Mrs. 
W.., she is the only lady here who will, I believe, 
associate with Mr. J., and that not from any 
real affinity with her—for weak and silly as she 
is in some things, she is a real lady—but just 
because of her indolent, good nature, which 
wil] not be able to withstand the advances made 








by this self-called widow. 
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I nap known Annie Inglis almost from her | 
childhood. She grew up beneath my eye, and | 
her face in the pew on Sunday was as familiar 
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\to me as the stained window opposite the: 
| pulpit. For many years those eyes were turned | 


to me from the one’ place, and I watched the 
 child-face slowly change into. the girl-face, and 
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the girl-face begin to wear the dawn of woman- 
hood, 

Annie Inglis was an orphan, without brother 
or sister, and resided with her uncle, who, being 
a bachelor, had taken her to his own house on 
the death of her parents. Mr. Inglis and his 
brother had been the only children of a rich 
London merchant, whose large fortune they 
had inherited. When Annie’s father died he 
left her, as a matter of course, in the guardian- 
ship of her uncle, and under his care she was 
brought up. 

As the minister of the church which Mr. 
Inglis attended I was pretty well acquainted 
with him. I considered him a straightforward, 
honest man, but one who was rather fond of 
making a noise about his religion. In the 
confidence of our acquaintanceship he told me 
more than others knew of his liberality, which, 
strangely enough, was always private and un- 
ostentatious. He had a horror of that system 
so common of attaching the donor’s name to 
the donation. His gifts, he said, were uni- 
formly anonymous, so that it was impossible 
for any one to know how or what he gave. 

“But,” I argued on one occasion, “do you 
think, Mr. Inglis, that this is fulfilling the 
command to let our light so shine before men 
that they may see our good works, and glorify 
our Father who is in heaven?” 

“T think,” he replied, “that it is obeying the 
command not to let our right hand know what 
our left hand doeth.” 

“Tt has always seemed to me,” I continued, 
“that the principles underlying these two com- 
mands may be thus expressed: we are not to 
make a fuss about our good works or our chari- 
ties; we are not to cackle over them and call all 
the world to look at what we have done, nor in 
any way whatever to court the observation and 
the applause of men. But, on the other hand, 
we are as certainly not to put our light under a 
bushel. God depends mainly on His children 
for an expression of Himself to the world; but 
if His children, when they have at all received 
His likeness, put a thick veil over their faces, 
so that no feature of that likeness can be seen 
of men, then how is God to be glorified? My 
idea is this: let us do what we have to do for 
God in the natural way, without any effort either 
to show or to hide.” 

But I failed to convince him, and he con- 
tinued to pursue his old plan of concealing his 
abundant charities. 

Annie Inglis was the strangest girl I ever 
knew. She appeared to possess in an eminent 
degree a character of frankness and openness. 
She never was known to utter a falsehood, nor 

ever in the slightest way to swerve from abso- 
lute truthfulness. In connection with this pe- 





culiar characteristic, she was wild, headstrong, 
and passionate. As I knew more of her, I 
found her uncle was correct in what he always 
said, that there was‘not one noble or admirable 
trait in her whole nature except only this per- 
fect candour. Of Mr. Inglis I was very fond, 
for his niece I could not feel any regard. 

On Annie’s nineteenth birthday Mr. Inglis 
asked me to dine at the house. After dinner, 
when Annie and her governess had retired, he 


drew his chair close to me with an expression , 


of great anxiety on his face. 

“Have you noticed anything particular’ in 
Annie of late?” 

“I have noticed that she is not looking 
well.” 

“Just so. For three months past her 
appetite has completely fallen away, and she 
is quite different from what she used to be.” 

“Perhaps she requires a little change of 
air,” I suggested. 

“T am sure it would do her good, but the 
difficulty lies here: the sea would kill me, and 
she will not go with Miss Trench alone.” 

“ Has she seen Doctor Mason?” 

“ Alas!” replied Mr. Inglis, with tears in 
his eyes, “it is the doctor’s opinion that has 
altogether upset me. He declares that she 
will not live, that she is just the consumptive 
make, and that the disease has already made 
inroads.” 

“T am really extremely sorry to hear what 
you say.” 

Mr. Inglis hid his face in his handkerchief, 
and was much affected. “You know yourself, 
B , that she has been like my own 
daughter to me. All the love I once bore my 
brother lived on toward her. Her little failings 
I overlooked and forgot. Excuse my tears, 


B 





” 





“Tears,” I replied, myself much affected, 
“require no excuse.” 

“Tt is a great blow to me,” he continued, 
after a pause, “a great blow. All my plans 
for the future were formed around her. She 
was the angel whom I saw in the evening 
of life hanging over my couch, and rewarding 
all my care of her. She was my child, and I 
bore a father’s affection to her.” 

“But, Mr. Inglis,” I said, “you must not 


sorrow. These gloomy predictions may prove 
false; and if they prove otherwise, you have 
still the consolation of knowing that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without His 
knowledge.” 

“True, true, dear B——. May the Lord 
help me to lift my heart to Him. It is avery, 
very great trial.” 
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allow yourself to be thus carried away by | 











He wept for some time in silence. He then | 
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mastered himself, regained his composure, and 
continued,— 

“There is one thing which affects me more 
than anything else, and that is her complete 
unpreparedness for death and eternity.” 

“We must endeavour to commit her into the 
hands of God. It may be that her delicacy is 
the means of His choice for bringing her to 
Himself. I have seen it thus over and over 
again.” 

“T trust so,” he sighed; “but she seems to 
me farther off from God than any one else I 
ever knew. You would greatly oblige me if 
you could manage to have a serious convyersa- 
tion with her.” 

“That is my duty now,” I replied. “And 
you must not allow yourself to doubt the power 
of God’s Spirit and God’s truth. She is, after 
all, only in that natural state of darkness 
common to us all at one period.” 


Il. 


Doctor Mason, the leading doctor of the neigh- 
bourhood, was also a member of my congrega- 
tion. The very next day I met him on the 
road, and proceeded to express my concern re- 
specting Miss Inglis. 

“No surprise to me; I knew what was be- 
fore her years ago. Of course, I didn’t tell 
Inglis—no use in that.” 

“ And do you consider the thing inevitable ?” 

“ Inevitable except in the one way.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“That she leave this country altogether— 
only hope.” 

“ And where would you recommend her to 
goP” 

“Well, Nice, Italy—anywhere south. 
stay here is certain death.” 

“Of course you have said all this to Mr. 
Inglis ?” 

“Dear me, yes. Only hope, sir. 
abroad as long as she lives.” 

“You say you told this to Mr. Inglis P” 

The doctor was a quick man with few words, 


To 


Must live 


As I quitted Dr. Mason I pondered with 
some surprise why it was that Mr. Inglis had 
never mentioned this matter to me.. But the 
constitutional silence of the man explained it. 
Indeed, as I thought further the wonder became 
why it was he had told me somuch. But that 
was explicable when I considered his anxiety 
that I should concern myself with the spiritual 
good of his niece. 

I took an early opportunity of seeing Annie 
Inglis. When I called I was informed she was 
in the garden; and thinking it would make my 
visit appear less formal, I walked out to her. 
She was busied among her flowers, and did not 
notice my approach. I could not help admiring 
her as I advanced through the shrubbery. To 
me there appeared no mark of delicacy on 
that face which now glowed with the exercise 
she was engaged in. Her eyes were large, 
dark, and bright, and her figure tall and com- 
manding. I keenly felt the difficulty of the 
task on which I was about toenter. After some 
general conversation I turned to admire a 
beautiful carnation. 

“That is my pet,” she said. 

“ Have you ever striven to learn lessons from 
flowers ?” I asked. 

“No,” she cried, laughing, “I find Miss 
Trench’s lessons quite enough.” 

“But this carnation could teach you some 
lessons that perhaps Miss Trench could not. 
She only makes you learn lessons out of books, 
but the flowers teach you by being themselves 
what they teach.” 

“Pray don’t be philosophic, Mr. B 
you will certainly put me to sleep. 

“T am not going to be philosophic, I was 
| about to say a very common thing.” 

“ Yes, but you know they say philosophy is 
|all about common things, and I hate people to 
| show me in common things what I did not see 
|myself. It makes me feel so stupid.” 

“ But better to think yourself stupid than to 
think yourself ignorant.” 

“T only learn I am stupid by first learning 
{I am ignorant.” 





, or 



































and he considered each word worth itself.| I could not but perceive that I was dealing 
That I should repeat to him a question he had | with anything but a stupid mind; and though 
just replied to caused him to regard me with | all this was said with perfect good humour, 
perfect astonishment. |there was something bold and defiant about 

“Yes; of course I told him.” the speaker that warned me what she could be 

“ And does he speak of taking her abroad ?” | if she pleased. 

“Don’t know—strange man—don’t under- “ Listen to me, however,” I said, “while I 
stand him.” interpret to you a sermon which this carnation 

“ Because he ought.” is preaching.” 

“Ought! He ought to send her at least.” “A sermon!” she exclaimed; “I thought 

“T believe that she will not separate from | you kept sermons for the pulpit. Go on; but 
him.” I certainly shall not listen.” 

“Humph, perhaps so. Case of life or death,| |“ Very well,” I said, “ perhaps some of the 
sir.” other flowers will hear me. First of all take 
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the fragrance. There hangs the blossom, ‘pour- 
ing out streams of odour on the wind, and 
pleasing all who approach. That is the way 
we should live. “We should be fragrant; we 
should be so filled with love and with goodness 
that all around would be delighted with our 
présence.” 

“That’s pretty,” she said; “you see I did 
listen. Now if you preached something like 
that-on Sunday I should listen too; but that 
dry theological stuff is intolerable. Give me 
another flower sermon.” 

“T will give you a flower song instead, only 
without rhyme or metre, for I am ‘no hand at 
that: Listen to a song of the carnation :—‘I 
am beantiful, beautiful; but I hear the voice of 
a wind afar off. And the wind is coming to tear 
me im pieces, and my beauty will soon be 
withered and gone.’” 

“ Why couldn’t you make it sing something 
jolly? I can’t imagine a flower with tears in 
its eyes; except the dew-tears, which all the 
poets tell us are tears of joy.” 

“But you know, Annie, everything is not 
jolly. There are a great many things serious 
in life—even in a flower’s life. It is only right 
that we should see things as they are. I hear 
this carnation telling me that a time will come 
when I, too, must pass away, and when every- 
thing beautiful in life will be over so far as I 
am concerned.” 

“TI wouldn’t keep any flower in my garden 
that would talk to me in such a hearse-and- 
mourning-coach style. I should order it out 
at once.” 

“But you know,” I said, smiling, “you 
would then be like those persons of old who 
killed the prophets because they told them un- 
pleasant things.” 

“Oh, but I like things to be what they 
really are. When I want a prophet I know 
where to look for one, and when I want a 
preacher I know where to look for one; but if 
my flowers turn prophets or preachers they'll 
catch it.” 

“Well, but,” I said, “seriously speaking——” 

“T have been speaking seriously all along,” 
she interrupted. 

“Then I shall commence to do so now,” I 
replied. 

“Pray do not be more serious than you have 
been,” she cried, “for you have set a whole lot 
of coffins dancing before my imagination. I 
think you have been lodging in a charnel-house 
lately, Mr. B , and just as you were walk- 





ing out you met this carnation and took it for 
a death’s-head. Oh no, as the old knights 
used to say, @ truce to all this.” 

I saw it was perfectly impossible to carry 
out my design. There was a determination 





and a commanding tone about her which in- 
formed me she would have things her own 
way. I very well knew that to push upon her 
religious conversation when she was disin- 
clined to receive it would only do mischief. 
I therefore changed the subject, and spent half 
an hour with her in inspecting the treasures of 
her garden. 

When I saw Mr. Inglis he appeared deeply 
concerned at the result of my interview with 
his niece. 

“That is what I feared—that is the very 
thing I feared. Oh, my dear B , unless 
the divine power be stretched forth in a pecu- 
liar manner, I think there is no hope of Annie’s 
conversion. She is very far off from God; she 
is quite at the circumference of the spiritual 
creation. We must endeavour to give our- 
selves to prayer on her behalf.” 

I did not speak to Mr. Inglis regarding the 
change of climate, as he had not spoken to me. 
But he told me he was about to take Annie to 
Hastings for a month. 

“ Not, indeed, that I expect much from it, or 
from anything. The case is simply a hopeless 
one, and why should we fight against the Lord’s 
appointment P” 

“ But we must do our duty to the full, Mr. 
Inglis, and leave results with Him.” 

“True, my friend, true—a weighty thought. 
May God give us grace to do our duty.” 





ITI, 


THREE months elapsed before I saw anything 
further of Annie Inglis; for just as their re- 
turn was due I went away on my autumn trip. 
When I found myself again at work the winter 
had almost set in. It was on a cold drizzling 
day that I paid my first visit at the house of 
Mr. Inglis. 

“You are come,” he exclaimed, “to mingle 
your tears with mine.” 

“On what account ?” I asked, with alarm. 

“Poor dear Annie, she is so gone. She caught 
unfortunately a cold down at Hastings, and the 
cough has racked her almost to death. Oh, 





dear B , the hand of the Lord lies heavily 
upon me.” He hid his face in his handker- 
chief. 


“ And how is she at present P ” 

“A little better merely. But I almost for- 
get the body in my anxiety concerning the 
soul. IfI could only see her in her Sayiour’s 
arms I should almost be able to let the rest go, 
but she is as hard as the nether millstone.” 

“That, too, we must leave in the hands of 
God. Do you think it would be well for me to 
see her P” 

“Oh, my dear B 


, do. Tell her about 
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| those miserable-looking dogs out in the street, 


| tell you candidly that I have been listening 
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Christ. Preach to her the great salvation. It 
may be she will hear you though she has 
neglected me.” 

As I entered the dining-room I was much 
struck by the change that had taken place in 
her appearance. I expressed my regret at her 
illness. 

“Yes, I have been poorly, but I am coming 
all straight now. They make too much fuss 
about me; if they would only let me alone I 
should be twice as well.” 

“But it is love and kindness which make 
your friends anxious about you.” 

“Love and kindness,” she exclaimed; “I 
hate kindness! I often wish I was one of 


that nobody knows or wants to know. It’s not 
kindness to be always bothering one. It’s 
kindness to let one have one’s own way and do 
what one likes.” 

“T quite differ from you,” I replied; “I 
think that——” 

“ Well, there, you needn’t say why; if you 
differ from me, that’s enough. I like people to 
differ from me. I believe it is one of the 
greatest bores in the world to beloved. I don’t 
When 
I was at school the girls all hated me like 
sin.” 

“Do you not like the thought that God loves 
you P” 

“1 don’t know anything at all about that; I 
don’t know anything at all about religion. I 


to your preaching for years and you have 
made me dislike religion more than any- 
thing else.” 

I sat simply astounded at the statement. 

“I see you are surprised to hear me say so. 
But, to tell you the truth, there is too much 
of the wishy-washy about all the preaching I 
hear. You tell us that the world is such an 
awful place that it almost seems sinful to look 
up at the starlight, and the very sparrows 
seem to chirp wickedness. Then you talk 
about heaven as if people should be in heaven 
while they are here. I suppose all this ‘ts reli- 
gion, but I know I dislike it very much.” 

* But,” I ventured to remonstrate, “I never 
taught you that id 

“Then I have been misunderstanding you ; I 
beg your pardon.” 

“ Allow me to explain 








“Don’t mind, if you please; it’s all right. 
I hate explanations ; they always make things 
so incomprehensible.” 

“But you have fallen into a very dangerous 
error.” 

“T expected you would say that.” 

“ Religion is a very happy thing.” 


“T am glad to hear it, for it appears to me 
just the contrary.” 

“The world looks brightest to the eyes of a 
truly religious man. The birds to his ears 
sing the praises of that God whom he loves, 
and the starlight tells of His glory.” 

“ Well, that sounds nice.” 

I could perceive that this method of fencing 
with me was not altogether natural. She either 





wished to avoid the subjects I was likely to 
introduce, or she prided herself on her dash- 
away style of conversation. So I inwardly re- | 
solved to quit my gentler manner and to try | 
what a little boldness could effect. 

“Do you think it possible that you yourself | 
may ever be lost ?”’ 

“ How awful, Mr. B 

“Very awful, but, as I believe, very true. | 
None of us can live any great time in this | 
world, and the question is, what will become | 
of us when we leave it? Christ came declar- | 
ing that He spoke the truth of God, and dying | 
as a witness to the truth He declared, and He 
tells us that there is a heaven or a hell before 
each one of us. Now if a man do not believe 
what Christ says, he can afford to treat it | 
lightly, but if he do believe it and still treat it 
lightly, he is a fool.” 
“ And you wish me to infer that I am a fool?” 
“T did not say any such thing; I am only 
speaking generally. What your view on reli- 
gious subjects is you have never given me an 
opportunity of knowing. Then the gospel of 
Christ comes and tells us how it is we can 
secure eternal happiness.” | 
“T hate conversion.” | 
“ What do you mean P” 
“Well, I just mean that I hate it. It seems | 
to me such a humbug for people to pretend | 
they are better than others.” | 
“Does it? You pretend to be better than | 





} | 
| 


a thief or a murderer, do you not?” 

“Of course Ido. But I mean that I hate | 
to hear people making pretence of being better 
than others in that queer, outlandish way.” 
“What queer, outlandish way P” 

“Never mind; it’s not worth entering into. | 
I just tell you that I hate it.” 
“Then,” I said, “you hate one of the most | 
solemn truths ever spoken by Christ. And 
the Bible also explains why it is you hate it, 
for it says, ‘The carnal heart is enmity against 
God.’” 

“ Well, I suppose Iam wrong. But I some- 
times feel as if I liked to hate everything.” 

I conversed with her a little longer, and I 
felt that I had gained some command over 
her by the assumption of a certain tone of 
authority. 
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| Johnnie!’ said his mother, half in rebuke, 
half in amusement. ‘ What does that nonsense 
Wuart a strange thrill would pass through us mean?” 

on meeting a stranger, if we, by a prophetic “I suppose I’ve got hold of a wrong term,” 
instinct, could know that his life was inter-| he answered. “I’ve no ear for music, so don’t 
woven with our own! If such were the case know what all that jargon about clefs, bars, 
George Turnor would have experienced it as/ trebles, notes, staves, &c., means. But I’m 
he opened the gate of his father’s garden, and | right about the knot weaving, only not having 


CHAPTER VI.—AT THE VICARAGE. 


was passed by a gentleman, the only living | yet received my first lesson, I —— 
soul he had seen since entering Woodthorpe. | Supper was announced, and his auditors 
| It was the doctor on his way to the vicarage.| went off without waiting for the end of his 


| village stands, thinking over the case of a 


| ing to Mrs. Miller. 


| 
j 


; 
i} 





|, taught by Louisa to weave knots.” 


| and prayers first? 
| “then you will not keep the servants up.’ 


| 


He walked quickly up the hill on which the) sentence; he followed them to the dining-room. 
“In taking up the thread ——.” he began, as 
patient he had just left, and little dreaming | soon as grace was said. 

that he was going to influence the entire future; “You have just informed us you know 
of two youthful hearts, the owner of one being nothing about weaving,” said his father; “so 
as yet unknown to him. you may let your thread remain where it is, 

“ Why, Aldrich! we expected you two hours and get your supper.” 
ago; but welcome here at any time,” was the; At this moment his brother and sister 
salutation bestowed upon him as he entered entered the room. “Umph!” he muttered. 
the vicarage drawing-room. “Here come two warps; one woof is already 

“Thank you, Mr. Miller,” he replied; “I here! That’s a better pun than the gov.’s. 
fully intended to be here in time for the practice, | I would say it out, only the present company 
but was prevented.” wouldn’t see it.” 

“ Are you quite tired?” he continued,turn-| “Iam afraid, Miss Miller, you will be very 
}angry when you learn what has kept me from 
“ Not in the least. Why do you ask?” the practice this evening,” said Mr. Aldrich. 

“TI thought perhaps you would not mind; “She has been vowing she will not speak to 
allowing me a private rehearsal, I have never you again,” said Anthony. 
been able to practise the new Te Deum, and| “She'll soon break her vow,” remarked, 
my part was sadly deficient on Sunday.” sotto voce, her younger brother. 

“T shall be very glad,” she replied; “and, “I feared you would be sitting in judgment 
we will take advantage of your being here to over me,” continued Mr. Aldrich; “so I am 
try over the anthem for Christmas-day.” | come with my defence. I have been with your 

“ Don’t you think we had better have supper | protéyée, Jane Hudson.” 
suggested Mr. Miller ; | “Is she worse?” 

“A great deal, and it is owing to the 

“ Nor disarrange the internal economy of | stupidity of her best friends. Her parents, 
our household,” put in a small voice from | uncles, aunts, and cousins, and a tribe more 
somewhere near the window curtains. | have settled it among themselves she will die 

“Oh! you’re there, are you, Johnnie,” ex-|soon, and it appears they think she must be- 
claimed Mr. Aldrich; “I didn’t see you when | long to a Methodist society in order to secure 
I came in.” her salvation. Her mother spoke to me about 

“TI thought as much by your omitting me it one day last week. I said, ‘She is a member 
in the general shake of hands,” continued the of the Church, will not that do?’ She tried to 
owner of the voice, emerging from his hiding | explain that there was no membership in the 


place. “I condescend, however, to forgive Church, and a lot more nonsense that I did 


you. Behold my paw!” /not know how to answer. I told her she had 
“Is Anthony at home?” 
“ Anthony is at home. After exhausting said ‘He was so quiet like he’d never have the 
himself by growling a few clefs with the choir, heart to tell Jane she wasn’t safe.’ I answered, 
he retired to the study, where he is now being ‘ Make yourself easy, Mr. Miller speaks plainly 
enough when he sees the necessity,’ und there 











better mention her fears to Mr. Miller; she | 
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|| ing was held last evening.” 


999 


| “two of Jane’s cousins were ‘ brought in. 





frightened and excited her that she fainted. 

| They thought she was dead, and began making 

| a most awful lamentation. One of the party 

had sense enough to come for me; I cleared 

| the house in a hurry, sent old Hudson for 

| Mrs. Brown, and shook his wife into action, 
for she sat like one petrified.” 

| Did the poor girl soon revive?” asked 
Mrs. Miller. 

| “She soon recovered consciousneas, but 

| palpitation is come on worse than ever.” 

“Oh, Mr. Aldrich!” exclaimed Louisa, “ is 

| she in danger ? ” 

| “I scarcely like to say that,” he replied; 
“but she is in a very critical state; she would 
not stand against such another shock.’ 

“‘ How can one be prevented? ” 

“ T have taken the best precaution in securing 
Mrs. Brown’s services for a week. If I order 
perfect quiet she’ll get it under her super- 
vision.” 

“T thought Mrs. Brown was out,” said Mr. 
Miller. 

“She came home on Saturday.” 

“Did sheP” said Mrs. Miller. “She was not 
at church on Sunday.” 

* What is her religion, can you tell me, Mrs. 
Miller?” asked Mr. Aldrich. “I never can 
make out whether she is a churchwoman or 
a Methodist.’ 

“ Both,” said Mr. Miller. 

“Oh, papa!” exclaimed Louisa. 

“You young people are getting very high 

about the Church and Methodists. 


| Mrs. Brown is a member of the Church of 








England; so are all true followers of Wesley.” 

“ There are not many of them in this place, 
I think,” said Aldrich. ‘Those people I have 
had to deal with to-night hate the Church. I 
should fight with them if I were you, Mr. 
Miller.” 

“What! Would you have me incite civil 
war among the warriors of the cross? ”’ 

“T should look upon them as enemies, sir, 
not as fellow-soldiers.” 

“T cannot agree with you. Do not mis- 
understand me; I do not approve of all their 
ways, but try to look leniently on their mis- 
takes, made in ignorance by a set of unlearned 
men. They work hard, and I believe often do 








| the matter ended as far as I was concerned; 
| but not so with them. It appears a retired|they get a class of hearers to their chapels 

prize-fighter is come to revive the drooping 
'| cause of the Reformers; the first revival meet- 


“Yes, I heard of it,” interrupted Louisa; 


“Well, these cousins, accompanied by a 
}| band of enthusiasts, including the revivalist, 
| went to see Jane this evening, and they so 


opened the pew-door, and also the church-door 
for her. 
enjoying the interest he was exciting, “I met 
her this morning near Mrs. Brown’s, and she 
smiled so prettily when I raised my cap.” 


said Louisa. 


;|good where no one else could; for instance, 


who would never enter a church; and if they 
can be the means of bringing one poor sinner 
to the fold of Christ, I will not oppose them.” 

“Amen!” whispered Johnnie, just loud 
enough for every one to hear. The young 
people laughed, the older ones, wisely pretend- 
ing not to have heard, took no notice. Anthony, 
to put an end to the pause which of course 
ensued, said,— 

“ By the by, Aldrich, do you know anything 
of those mysterious people who have taken 
Mrs. Brown’s house ?” 

“ Nothing. Mrs. Brown would be the person 
to enlighten you.” 

“T have tried her,” said Louisa; “she knows 
nothing, and what she suspects she will not 
communicate.” 

“T have met the young lady once or twice 
in the park,” said Aldrich; “and one day I 
saw her father in the garden.” 

“ And I sat near the young lady in church 
on Sundayevening,’ remarked Johnnie, looking 
vastly important. 

“Nonsense, child,’’ said Mrs. Miller; “she 
never comes to church.” 

“She was there last Sunday, ma, I’m 
certain.” 

“Where did she sit?” asked Louisa. 

“Right at the back, in the pew behind the 
stove.” 

“What in the world were you doing there ? ” 
asked Anthony. 

“TI went because she was there, and I 
thought I should like to have a look at her. 
Father told me to guard the north door, be- 
cause it has a trick of flying open; I stayed 
until the sermon, and then feeling safe that no 
one would want to come in, I slipped the bolt, 
and popped into that pew, apparently uncon- 
scious that any one was in.” 

“How did you know it was she?” asked 
Aldrich. 

“ From a description I had read of her.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Never mind. Be content with what I 
choose to tell you. She half turned her back 
on me when I sat down beside her, and pulled 
her veil over her face, but I could see she had 
been crying. Directly father had finished the 
benediction she whispered, ‘ Will you let me 
pass, please; Iam in a hurry.’ Of course I 











Still more,” he continued, heartily 


“Why did you not tell us all this before?” 
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“ Because I thought I would put the story 
into verse.” 

A roar of laughter followed this remark. 

“Why do you laugh?” he said, with mock 
gravity. “I see nothing peculiar in my writing 
poetry to ‘the mysterious stranger.’ Should 
you like to hear the beginning?” he asked, 
taking a scrap of paper from his waistcoat 
pocket. 

* Oh, please,” said Louisa and Aldrich, while 
his parents looked on in mute astonishment. 

But Anthony said gravely, “ You had better 
go to bed, John, and not bother us with any 
more of your twaddle.” 

Nothing daunted, Johnnie began, but had 
not read many lines when the vicar rang the 


| bell for the servants; and when prayers were 
| over, the party, with the exception of ;Mr. 
| Miller, who went to bed, returned to the 


drawing-room. 

Mrs. Miller opened the piano. 

“What are you going to do, mamma?” 
asked her daughter. 

“Why, you see, dear, Mr. Aldrich is getting 


| such an extensive practice we cannot command 





his attendance at the public rehearsal, so we 
have to grant him a private one,” was the 
answer. 

“Do not quiz the poor parish doctor,” said 
that young gentleman; “he has often more 
time for play than he approves of.”’ 

“It would be a good thing for you if the 
choir met every evening,” said Louisa; “ you 
always have extra work on practice nights.” 

“Tt has been so the last week or two, cer- 
tainly; but I do not object, as I benefit doubly 
by it; I get the patients and a private lesson 
to boot.” 

“Ladies and gentlemen, time’s up,” said 
Mrs. Miller, striking a chord. 

“T must stand near you, please, Miss Miller, 


| or it will be all up with my time,” said Mr. 





| Aldrich. 


“ Loo is not always to be trusted,” remarked 
Anthony; “she invariably pauses too short a 
time on the dotted notes.” 

“ And you are apt to gradually lose time,” 
retorted Louisa; “so that if we followed the 
lead of your big roaring voice we should be 
safe to end as slow again as we began.” 

“Having politely told each other of our 
faults we will begin,” said Mrs. Miller. 

But it was not easy just then to join to- 
gether in harmony. Anthony’s temper was 
ruffed, and he was mute. Louisa was so 
angry with herself for having spoken sharply 
to him, she felt more inclined to cry than to 
sing. She knew that she was more to blame 
than he, because he had made his remark 


whereas she had answered in a pet and un- 
justly; for although it was a tendency of 
Anthony’s to slacken time, he was aware of 
his weakness, and, being ever watchful over 
himself, was rarely guilty of it. 

“It is hard work for me,” complained Mrs. 
Miller, stopping about midway through the 
Te Deum ; “ I wish you would put a little spirit 
into your singing, Louisa.” 

“Does my singing so near annoy you?” 
asked Aldrich, who had a very humble opinion 
of his vocal powers. 

“Oh, dear no, Mr. Aldrich,” she replied; 
“how could it? But if you do not object, I 
will stand the other side of you, then I shall 
get support from Anthony’s bass.” 

She slipped round, and touching her 
brother’s hand, whispered, “I’m so sorry. Do 
sing.” Aloud she said, “ Let us begin afresh, 
mamma.” 

All was again smooth; the Te Deum was 
sung through with spirit, and all difficulties 
conquered. Then followed the anthem, which 
was to be given as a special treat on Christ- 
mas-day. It was the first time they had soared 
so high, and they were very anxious it should 
go well. The music was good, and soon the 
four were carried away beyond all sublunary 
thoughts. Over and over they sang it, each 
time discovering a new beauty in it, and more 
errors in themselves,—two infallible reasons 
for going through it once more. 

As they were about to repeat the “once 
more,” for the tenth time, the vicar’s voice 
was heard from the top of the stairs, shouting,— 
“ Are you aware it is nearly one o'clock ?” 
“Nonsense!” was the general exclamation, 
followed by an examination of watches. 

“It is,” said Mrs. Miller; and opening the 
door, she called out to her husband, “ We were 
not aware; thank you for telling us.” 

“I hope we have not disturbed you,” said 
Mr. Aldrich, going to the foot of the stairs. 

“Not a bit of it. As far as I am concerned 
I should enjoy your singing all night, but I 
think the young people ought to be in bed.” 
“We will begin earlier the next time you 
come,” said Anthony, as he opened the door 
to let Mr. Aldrich out. 

“Tf business engagements will allow him to 
repeat the visit,’ chimed in Mrs. Miller from 
the drawing-room. 

“ Which he fears they will,” said he, laughing, 
as he ran out into the snow. 


CHAPTER VII.—A NURSE WANTED. 


Tux next morning, before the family had finished 
breakfast, Mr. Aldrich again made his appear- 
ance at the vicarage. 





good naturedly, and the accusation was just, 
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“You look very serious,” said Mrs. Miller, 
shaking hands with him; “what is the 
matter?” 

“ You were chaffing me about my extensive 
practice last evening, Mrs. Miller,” he said, 
‘and since then it has increased so much that 
L.ought to be ubiquitous to do my duty.” 

“Indeed! In how many places are you 
required at this moment?” 

“T had rather not leave Woodthorpe for the 
next few hours, but I must, being sent for to 
Dulton. Before I go I want to find a quiet, 
sensible woman, possessed of a little knowledge 
of nursing, who would take charge of Jane 
Hudson for a few days. Can you help me?” 

“TI thought Mrs. Brown was with her!” 

“She was until six o'clock this morning, 
when she was fetched away to Mr. Turnor, 
who has had a paralytic stroke.” 

“How did they manage to get her away 
from Jane? She has such a strong sense of 
obeying a first call,” said Louisa. 

“ She never hesitated a moment about going, 
the difficulty was persuading her to remain; 
she seemed to feel that Jane had the first claim 
on her; still, on the other hand, the idea of 
leaving Miss Turnor in all her terrible distress 
was more than her kind heart could bear. It 


| Mrs. Miller.” 





was a touching sight. Mrs. Brown, usually so | 
calm and collected, looking distracted with | 
doubt, tears actually rolling down her cheeks; | 
and poor Miss Turnor, scared almost to death, | 
clinging tremblingly to her and imploring her | 
not to go. I backed on her cause, promising 
to do my best to find some one else for 
Jane.” | 

“I hope you backed the winner,” remarked | 
Mr. Miller. 

* Yes, we succeeded} or, more properly speak- 
ing, either Providence or fate decided. the case | 
for us. In the heat ofher dilemma Mrs. Brown | 
seized frantically hold of a Bible, and opening 
it, read the words, ‘Tarry ye here.’ That | 
settled the question.” | 

“Mamma,” said Louisa, “may I be elected | 
nurse for the day? I think I have sense | 
enough to do as I am told, and I know I can} 
keep the house quiet. Will you trust me, Mr. | 
Aldrich ?”’ 

“Indeed I will! if Mrs. Miller will consent 
to your going.” 

“I do not quite like it,” said that lady. 

* What objection can you have?” asked her 
husband. “She shall have my consent, do 
not withhold yours unless you have a good 
reason:” 

“Thank you, papa dear,” said Louisa, rising 
from her chair. “I may go, mamma?” 

“Of course you may after what your father 
has said; I only fear it will make you ill.” 





“When shall I go, Mr. Aldrich ? ” 

“Directly, please; if you can be ready in 
five minutes I will drive you; the snow is deep, 
you would get wet walking, and my gig is at 
the door.” 

“Our M.D, might take out a patent for 
bringing colour into girls’ cheeks! Look at 
Loo!” whispered Johnnie to his brother, as 
Louisa left the room. 

“Is Mr. Turnor very bad?” asked Mr. 
Miller. 

“Tt was only a slight stroke.” 

“Then he may recover?” 

“ Partially, perhaps.” 

“I wonder who and what they are,” said 
I am certain there is something 
to be ashamed of, or they would not be so 
anxious to avoid notice.” 

“T should imagine they have known better 
days,” said Mr. Aldrich. 

“T have not seen Mr. Turnor,” continued 
Mrs. Miller, “and I did not take to the girl, 





she gave herself airs, and was very high and | 


mighty.’ 

“I must say I like what little I have seen of 
her, though she does a wee bit repel one some- 
times,” said Mr. Miller. “Sbe gives me the 
idea of not daring to be natural; she is cour- 
teous when I call, but always appears relieved 
when the visit is at an end, and never gives the 
least encouragement to go again.” 

“T am going to ask you, Mrs. Miller, if you | 
will have the kindness to. call and see her to- 
day? Whatever may be her past history, she is 
an object of pity now.” 

“She was so rude to me when I did go,” 
answered Mrs. Miller; “I should be afraid to 
venture again. My presence would only be a 
bore to her.” 

“You judge her harshly, dear,” said Mr. 
Miller in a slightly rebuking tone. “But it 
is too cold for you to go out to-day, so I will 
call and see what can be done.” 

Rosy and glowing indeed were Louisa 
Miller’s cheeks as she sat beside young Aldrich, 
and was driven by him to Jane Hudson’s 
house. “It is very good of you,” he said, “ to 
turn sister of mercy at a moment’s notice. 


: How pleased Jane will be to have you with her 


the whole day.” 

“T will remain with her until this immediate 
danger be passed,” she said; “mamma will be 
quite amiable when she sees I am in for it.” 

“I have no more fear for my patient, now 
that I have secured so faithful and trusty a 
subaltern ; I hope I shall not forget myself, and 
start ordering you about as if you were an 
hospital nurse.” 

“Tam your servant, sir,’ she said, bowing 
low; “command when and as you please.” 
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“I am inexpressibly honoured,” he replied, 
raising his hat, “in being allowed to assume 
authority over one so exalted. I will improve 
the occasion by delivering a short lecture. Do 
not, like all enthusiastic novices, go full tilt at 
your work all at once; be chary of your strength 
at first; it will last the longer. Have you 
provided yourself with food for the day, may I 
ask P ” 

“No, I never thought of such a thing.” 

“Will you feel inclined to eat after Mrs. 
Hudson’s cooking?” 

“ Scarcely.” 

“What will you do?” 

“Go home to meals.” 

“And get wet through, or be away just 
when you are most wanted!” 

“Oh dear!” she sighed; “ fault number one 
you have already found out! Iam thoughtless, 
you see.” 

“TI suspect your thoughtlessness always 
injures yourself more than any one else. You 
are under my special care, so I must think for 
you. My housekeeper shall bring you some 
dinner, if you will say what time you would 
like it. No. I forgot. I am the commanding 
officer. I shall send her to you at half-past 
one.” 

“Oh, Mr. Aldrich!” you are very kind, 
exclaimed Louisa. ‘I cannot let you trouble 
yourself so much about me, I shall manage 
somehow.” 

“No rebellion allowed,” he said, “unless 
you submit unresistingly to my power you 
must quit the service.” 

“Is your power despotic ?” 

“Just now it is. Here we are at your post 
of duty.” 

“ Pleasure, you mean.” 

“Stop! Do not be in a hurry, I will help 
you down, the step is slippery. I shall come 
and see how you are getting on as soon as 
ever I can,” he continued, as he remounted his 
gig. “Now I must be off to Dulton with all 
possible speed.” 

Jane Hudson had passed a restless, wakeful 
night, and about half-an-hour before her fresh 
nurse arrived, had fallen aslep. She slept long 
and soundly, so Louisa had nothing to do but 
to sit over the fire and ruminate, and to judge 
from the smile that danced about the corners 
of her mouth, now and then showing the 
dimples in her cheeks, we may conclude her 
thoughts were of the pleasantest. She was 
young! Life was just unfolding itself to her 
astonished gaze, and as yet it had only shown 

its bright side. Her short life of seventeen 
years she had lived in sunshine; what few 
clouds had passed over her served but to 


a very small portion of her life which occupied 
her thoughts on that cold December day; they 
went no farther back than six months. It was 
just that time since a certain young doctor 
had settled in Woodthorpe! How well she 
remembered the first time she saw him! Her 
father brought him to tea one lovely even- 
ing in June. She had not liked him; she 
thought him stupid, and he must have thought 
the same of her, for he scarcely deigned to 
notice her. Both Mr. and Mrs. Miller took a 
great fancy to him, continually inviting him to 
their house, and he, patients not beingnumerous, 
was at liberty to go as often as they chose to 
ask him. Then Anthony came home from 
school and he was encourged to go still more, 
the fond parents thinking what a nice com- 
panion he would be for their son! It had been 
a cold, wet summer, with only now and then a 
fine day to enliven it; somehow most of these 
oases were red-letter days to Louisa. On one 
of them Mr. Aldrich had joined her and her 
brothers at a game of croquet, and she found 
out how full of fun he was; by a strange co- 
incidence he made the same discovery about 
her! That same evening, after tea, they had 
a long conversation together, and he apologized 
for being so dull when first he came, giving 
as the reason that he was so disappointed at 
being forced to settle down into a poor country 
practice, having imagined, from a child, he was 
destined for something grand; but he was 
beginning to like Woodthorpe, and thought he 
should settle quite contentedly. The next 
bright warm evening that passed before her 
mental vision was when he joined the choir; 
she could have given no reason for recalling 
the memory of that day, except that she was 
wondrously happy. And then these glowing 
days came faster and nearer together, in fact, 
she began to experience them when the face of 
nature was anything but bright. It might be 
stormy and dreary outside, her heart was too 
light to heed it. For some weeks she had been 
intensely happy, scarcely knowing the reason 
why, and never doubting within herself that 
her happiness was without foundation, or was 
mutable. To-day she confessed the truth to 
herself that she was in love, the pretty pink 
colour passing over her neck and face like the 
shadow caused by a light cloud floating between 
the sun and earth, at the bare thought. And 
did he care tor her? She believed he did. 
There rose up before her vivid imagination no 
end of little incidents upon which she put her 
own construction, most of them were trifling 
enough, and, at another time, would have 
escaped her observation. One in particular 
was constantly uppermost. She had said in 





enhance the returning brightness. But it was 


his presence, she wished she could hear of any 
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one going to Dulton that afternoon, for she 
expected a letter by the second post, which 
she very much wanted. That evening he 
brought it to her, having been to Dulton on 
purpose to fetch it. 

And so she sat pondering over these happy 
events, dwelling most fondly upon the one of 
the morning. He had looked so pleased when 
she offered to help him; his face clouding in- 
stantly at the mother’s objection, but brighten- 
ing as quickly when it was overruled; and her 
reflections were none the less pleasing because 
she knew she must inevitably be thrown very 
often in his company during the next few days. 

“Mrs. Brown,” murmured a weak voice 
from the bed. 

To Louisa’s credit be it said, she was out of 
dreamland in a moment and alive to her duty. 

“ Jane,” she said, softly, approaching the bed, 
“T am with you. Mrs. Brown is called else- 
| where.” 
| The girl looked up affectionately at her. 
| “I wanted to see you so bad all yesterday,” 
| she said, “and father wouldn’t come for you.” 
|  “T would have come had I known you wanted 
|| me,” she answered; “but you are to be kept 


|| as still as a mouse all day, Mr. Aldrich says, 


|| so I must order you not to talk.” 

“Then will you read a bit to me, miss! 
That won’t hurt me.” 

“TI will when you have had some food. 
Your mother said I was to tell her when you 
awoke, and she would bring you something.” 

“Please, miss, will you ask mother if she 
makes me gruel, not to make it with lumps.” 

“ Jane is awake, Mrs. Hudson,” said Louisa, 
going into the kitchen. 

“l’ve got something all ready for her,” said 
Mrs. Hudson, extracting a large yellow basin, 
surmounted by a plate, from the oven. 

“ What is it?” 

“A sup of broth she’s had sent her.” 


“T fear it looks too greasy for her just now,” | 
said Louisa, timidly; “she ought to have | 
|listening though she appeared not to notice | 
|his words. 
“ Arrowroot is nicer than oatmeal gruel,” | 


something more like gruel.” 
“She won’t eat aught made o’ wotmeal.” 


she suggested. 
“ She won’t touch that. It’s my ’pinion the 
broth ’ud be more strengthening.” | 
“But Mr. Aldrich left orders she was only 
to have milk food,” persisted Louisa. | 
“Tt puzzles me to know why doctors allus | 
does order the very things their patients won’t | 
eat,” said Mrs. Hudson, “but I never take no | 
notice of what they say. I think if you fancy | 
a thing it will be sure to do you good, so I} 
allus go by my fancy.” 
“I daren’t disobey orders; so please, Mrs. 
Hudson, make some arrowroot,” pleaded Louisa. 


| 


Fortunately at this moment the pig was | 
discovered rooting up mangel-wurzel on his 
own behalf in the garden, and Mrs. Hudson | 
flew out of the house, leaving Louisa in sole | 
possession. 

“Tl try my hand at cooking,” thought she, 
and when Mrs. Hudson returned from chasing 
the pig back to its territories, she was walking | 
out of the kitchen in triumph, carrying a basin 
of arrowroot, without lumps, in her hands. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE ICE IS BROKEN. 


AccorpIné to promise Mr. Miller called at 
Mr. Turnor’s that afternoon. Wishing to 
enter as quietly as possible, he went round to 
the back-door, and neither receiving an answer 
to his knock, nor hearing any sound in the 
house, he slowly raised the latch and walked 
into the kitchen. There he found Maud writ- 
ing a letter, and, at the same time, crying | 
bitterly. She rose and tried to speak, but the 
effort ended in a fresh outburst of tears. She 
sank back in her chair, Mr. Miller took the | 
one opposite, and was some minutes before he 
spoke. When the crying had a little subsided, 
he said,— 

“Tt grieves me to see one so young called 
upon to suffer; I long to be of some use to 
you if you will only learn to consider me a | 
| friend.” 

There was no answer. 
silence he continued,— 


After another short 





“ That you are afflicted more than the ordi- 
nary run of mortals I have been sure of for 


/some time, and have often felt much hurt by 
the decided way you have shown me you would 


have none of my help.” 
He thought perhaps he might draw out her 


|sympathy a little towards himself, and thus 
|prepare the way for her accepting his; he 


could not have chosen a wiser course. She | 
was touched by the mild rebuke and would | 
have liked to justify herself. He felt she was | 


“T hope you will not think me inquisitive | 
or trying to pry into your secrets—if secrets | 
you have,” he added, quickly, seeing her wince. | 


|** You are an object of interest to me from the 


moment you became my parishioner, not be- | 
fore. You know my Master desires me to | 
watch over the temporal and spiritual welfare | 
of all in this parish, but especially does He re- 
quire of me to look after the sick and sorrow- 
ing. You must please accept this as my 
apology for pushing myself into your pre- 
sence.” 

Still she did not speak, but raising her head 
he could see the heavy desponding expression 
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had slightly given way. He could see, too, 
that she was much thinner and more careworn 
than when last he had called. Her strength, 
mental and physical, had been tried to the 
utmost; she must be forced to accept help or 
the back would break under the burden. It 
is anything but agreeable having to obtrude 
oné’s advice or services where they are not 
wanted, and no one could feel this more acutely 
than Mr: Miller, but he knew that upon him- 
self devolved the task of attempting to assuage 
the grief of this heart-broken girl, and he 
never shirked a duty. 

He had wanted her to be calmer hefore he 
mentioned her father, he thought now he 
might venture, but he must do so cautiously. 

“T am very thankful, for your sake,” he 
said, “that you have been able to engage Mrs. 
Brown.” 

“She is a comfort.” 
| The words came very slowly and indistinctly, 
|| as if she could scarcely trust herself to speak, 

but it was a beginning, and Mr, Miller took 

courage. 

“Tt was through her, indirectly, that I heard 
of Mr. Turnor’s seizure,” he said. 

She looked up inguiringly. 

“Mr. Aldrich came this morning,” he con- 
tinued, “to ask Mrs. Miller if she could re- 
commend a nurse to take Mrs. Brown’s place 
at Hudson’s, and of course he had to explain 
why she had left her charge.” 

“ Was any one found?” asked Mand. 

“ Yes, immediately, my ‘ 

“Tam very glad,” she interrupted, “I have 
been thinking perhaps it was wrong persuading 
Mrs. Brown to stay, but what could I do? ” 

“You could only do as you did. Sosure 
were we that Mrs. Brown was justified in 
leaving her first patient that we consented to 
our daughter’s being her substitute.” 

| Js Miss Miller nursing the girl? ” 

“She is duly installed for the day, and I 

doubt not will remain until this crisis is past, 
| so you may make yourself happy about keeping 
| Mrs. Brown.” 

“T am very unworthy of all this kindness,” 
sobbed Maud. 

“Tt is little enough to be able to do for 
you,” replied Mr. Miller, “and we were 
thankful for being permitted to do even that 
little.” 

She looked up astonished, opened her lips 
as if about to speak, half articulated a word, 
then hesitated. 

Mr. Miller waited patiently, wondering what 
the impulse would end in. 

At last she exclaimed, “I have been wicked!” 

He did not speak, and she went on,— 








ing against God, and one complaint was that I 
had not a friend in the world to give me suc- 
cour now in the hour of my great need. And 
you were all trying to serve me in spite of my 
strangely rude behaviour to you. But, Mr. 
Miller, it has not been entirely my fault that I 
have been so cold to you.” J 

“Ido not accuse you of being cold, but I 
beg of you not to turn your back upon me now. 
As we are to look upon every trial as sent 
from God, so ought we to regard all allevia- 
tions as blessings given by Him; for instance, 
you bow before the hand that dealt this stroke 
on your dear father, but you are thankful to 
the same almighty power that it is not a severe 
one.” 

“ He will never recover,” she murmured. 

“Do not say that. The doctor is hopeful.” 

Maud shook her head. 

“ Look on the bright side, Miss Turnor; we 
should be prepared for the worst, but yet 
always hope for the best.” 

“There is no best for me to hope for,” she 
answered, bitterly ; “ my father is ruined, hope- 
lessly ruined, and all through other people’s 
wickedness.” 

“It is very hard to lose what was once one’s 
own, and be hurled to a comparatively low 
estate,” said Mr. Miller, misunderstanding her 
meaning, “but I can imagine a worse cala- 
mity.” 

“So can I,” she said, “for I know one. It 
is not the loss of property that has sent us as 
outcasts to a. strange place, we could have 
borne that. Sometimes I think we must appear 
like culprits hiding from justice, but believe 
me, Mr. Miller, it is not so, we are only re- 
tiring from a cold world and faithless friends.” 
“ Are you——” 

“Do not please ask me any questions,” she 
said, interrupting him, “I have told you all I 
dare. I have promised my dear father never 
to breathe a word of what has happened to 
any one here, and I will keep my promise 
though he is now beyond the power of all 
harm.” 

“Thank you for trusting me so far,” he 
said, “and you may rest assured that I will 
never betray your confidence. May I leave 
you with the understanding that you will come 
to me if in any way I can assist or comfort 
you?” 

At this moment Mrs. Brown entered the 
kitchen. 

“Mr. Turnor is awake, miss,” she said, “and 
I fancy by the way his eyes wander about the 
room, he is looking for you.” 


disappeared. 





“T have been indulging in bitter murmur- 


“Poor young lady!” said Mrs. Brown, 





Before the sentence was finished Maud had | 
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looking after her; “the Lord has laid on you! “ Yes, ’ma, I’ve been trying if the ice will 
a heavy lot.” | bear.” 
“Do you think her father is in danger?” | “Oh, Johnnie, of course it will not yet! 
asked Mr. Miller. | How could you run such a risk? ”’ 
“No, sir, he may live years; but, sir,’ she} “The only risk I ran was getting my trou- 
continued, lowering her voice, “his mind is |sers wet, and I accomplished that.” 
gone.” | “You've been in the water! Now remem- 
“Surely not!” | ber I forbid your ever going on the lake with- 
“Tt is, sir; he'll be childish to the end of his lout leave from your father. Was Anthony 
days.”’ | with you P” 
“Does Mr. Aldrich say that ?” “No, he’s gone to Dulton for a book; be- 
“No, sir, but he will when he has seen a sides, he wouldn’t deign to do what I’ve been 
| little more of him.” up to. You needn’t be alarmed about me, 
| “Miss Turnor must be aware of it, from} mater dear, I’ve only been on Stamp’s duck 
| 











what she has said to me.” pond, depth in the middle one foot.” 

“She has seen it slowly approaching some| “Then you saw me fall?” said Mr. 
time, sir; it is not the work of last night, it | Miller. 
has been coming on ever since they settled! ‘“ Yes, ’pa. I should have come to help you 
here, and perhaps before.” | up, only I thought it would be such a pity to 


” 


“He looked very ill when they first came.” | deprive Betty Staves of the pleasure;” and 
“Oh, very, sir; I fancy it was affliction that | unable to resist any longer, Johnnie burst into 
brought him low. Ihave never had a conver- a hearty laugh, his father quickly following 








4 sation with him to know whether he acknow- | his example. 

ledges the Lord’s hand it; have you, sir?” “Oh, mamma,” exclaimed Johnnie, when | 
“TI have only seen him once, and we did not | he could speak, “ you should have seen the 

enter on any personal or religious topic.” sight! Charlie Stamp and I roared so, we had | 
“Surely,” thought Mrs. Brown to herself, | to lean against the gate for support!” 

“‘a minister ought not to be very long witha! “Did you see it all?” asked Mr. Miller. 

person without finding out something about “Very nearly; any way, more than you 

his soul’s condition, specially if that person | did.” 

looks ill.” Aloud she said, “ I ought to go up- * Do enlighten me,” said Mrs. Miller. 

stairs again, sir; will you excuse me, please? ”’ “Charlie Stamp and I were he 
“Remember, I am ready to come whenever | began. 





be 


I can be of any use,” he said, “ and be sure you “T shall be obliged to take up the words of 


start, when there was such a yelling kicked up, 
we both stopped to listen, and Charlie ran back 
| to the gate, climbing to the top to see what 
| Frosty and joyous rose the following morning ; | was up. I followed him. At the turn in the 
| the snow upon the roads was crisp and hard, | road near Staves’s cottage some boys had made 
and although the rays of the sun were too |a slide, and in crossing it Emmy Staves had 
| feeble to penetrate it, they were powerful | fallen and smashed a pitcher she was carrying 
enough to gladden all nature with their bright- | full of milk. Out came old Betty, rating at 
ness, and to temper the keenness of the thin | her as if she had done it on purpose. The 
| icy atmosphere. | first I saw of it was Emmy standing sobbing 
“Ts it dangerous walking to-day?’’ asked | beside the fragments, and Betty hobbling up 
Mrs. Miller of her husband, when he came in| to chastise her. She raised her hand to box 


send to the vicarage for all you may wish.” the former speaker if you laugh so,” said Mr. 
) “Thank you, sir, I always do,” she answered, | Miller. | 
opening the door for him. “Don’t, ’pa, let me tell it, I will be grave. || 
“You'll call again, sir, I hope.” Well, Charlie Stamp and I were racing from | 
“Certainly. You will see me to-morrow. the home field gate to the ash tree, taking the | 
| Good afternoon.” pond on our way; we had just made a capital 
| 
| 


CHAPTER IX.—MRS. MILLER’S DUTY CALL. 








to breakfast after his early morning walk. Emmy’s ear, when her foot slipped and down 
“Rather!” remarked Johnnie, “’pa’s been| she went. Charlie said, ‘I must go and help 
down!” | her up,’ but papa turned the corner, so he left 
“How do you know?” said Mr. Miller; it for himtodo. Papa lifted up the old woman, 
“you were not there to see.” | wae wasn’t a bit hurt, and was all smiles 
“T wasn’t far off.” }and sweetness ina moment. ‘Go home, lovie,’ | 
“Have you been out already?’ inquired | she said to Emmy, ‘and don’t cry no more, we 
| his mother. must do wi’out the milk to-day.’ Then she | 
IT, L —! 
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went off into some grand speeches about papa’s tenancing guilt by being so attentive to 
kindness and condescension, and all that sort them.” 
of thing; at last she said, ‘Good morning, sir.’ “Then the sooner you banish the idea from 
‘Good mor-,’ answered papa, but before he had your mind the better. If I knew crime was 
time to say ‘ning,’ he was lying on the slide. stamped upon their brows I should still con- 
Oh, to see Betty! she walked round him, she sider it my duty to ingratiate myself as much 
knelt beside him and pulled him, she pushed as possible into their favour. Does a chaplain 
him, she apologized for being the cause of his of a gaol sanction sin because he visits the 
fall, and talked no end of nonsense. All the prisoners? Your argument is nonsense. But 
time he was laughing so, he was helpless; at they are not criminals.” 
last he shook her from him and rose to his =‘ You speak confidently.” 
feet.” “Yes. Miss Turnor told me as much 
“You might have gone to his assistance, I yesterday.” 
think,” remarked Mrs. Miller. “Then you have had some private conver- 
“Oh, ’ma,I knew he wasn’t hurt, and it’ sation with her. Did she tell you who they 
was such fun! Charlie thought it would be are, and where they come from?” 
turn and turn about, and that Betty would fall) “She told me very little, and that little I 
again, but she didn’t. I am going for another | must not repeat, even to you, so please do not 
slide before lesson-time, so good-bye for the question me.” 
present.” Mrs. Miller was silent; she thoroughly 
“If the roads are so slippery it will not be | respected that honour in her husband which 
safe for me to go out,” said Mrs. Miller. enabled him to be a faithful keeper of secrets, 
“A cautious walker would be all right,” | and however curious she might be on a sub- 
answered her husband; “it is only here and ject, if told by him not to press her inquiries 
there you meet with a dangerous spot, one must) she never did. Personal secrets she knew he 
not expect many such lovely days as this, one | had none from her, and she trusted him that 
ought to make the most of it. By-the-bye, I if he kept anything from her his reason was a 
want you to go with me to Mr. Turnor’s this| good one. She began now to feel sorry for 
afternoon.” what she had said, and heartily to wish she 
“T had rather not make any calls to-day, I | had not been so silly. He looked hurt and 
feel inclined to take a long walk unfettered by | annoyed; it was seldom he urged her to do 
social duties.” anything contrary to her wish, she ought not 
“And I am quite inclined to accompany you to have objected. 








this morning, you can make your call after, “Surely,” she thought, “I might have been | 


dinner.” more docile; it cannot hurt me going to see 

“T should be glad to go if I could do any ‘the girl, and if I do no good, I shall, as he says, 
good, but it will only be a waste of time, Miss , have done my duty.” 

Turnor will not see me.” 

“Tf she should not, you will have done your Miss Turnor?” she asked. 
duty, but I think she will; she was grateful The cloud vanished from Mr. Miller’s face. 
to me yesterday, and, I am sure, was better |“ About three, dear, if that will suit you,” he 
for my visit.” answered. 

“ She always seems to be civil to you. Ido, When Mrs. Miller and her husband called 
not like those sort of girls who are amiable to at the cottage, Susan Smith opened the door, 
men, but cannot get on with women.” and in answer to their inquiries informed them 

“She is not that sort of girl.” \that Miss Turnor was at home, but was at 

“She certainly does not like me, and I do| that moment engaged; Mrs. Brown being out, 
not see the necessity of forcing myself into | she could not leave Mr. Turnor. Mrs. Miller 
her presence.” {was just going to leave a message when Mr. 

“She needs a woman’s friendship and sup-| Miller interrupted her by asking Susan 
port. You are the only one in the village if Mrs. Brown would be away long. 


“What time would you like me to call on | 


who can offer it.” “No, sir, she'll be back in about ten 


“ She did not appreciate my former attempt, minutes,” was the answer. 
any way.” | “We will wait until she comes,” said Mr. 
“You may have accidentally introduced | Miller, walking into the room; “I suppose 
some topic into your conversation she dare not | Miss Turnor will be at liberty then ? ” 
talk on, that would frighten her.” | “Yes, sir, she’ll come down for a cup of 
“There must be something very wrong/tea. You'll be pleased to talk low; things is 


| about them to give her cause for such|heard so easy up-stairs, and Mr. Turnor lies 
| fear. Somehow I always feel you are coun-| overhead.” 
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“ How is he to-day?” asked Mrs. Miller, in 


| & whisper, 


“ Well, thank you ’m, if anythink a trifle 


' better; he’s swallowed some milk, and can 


speak a bit plainer.” 

“Then I hope he will recover,” remarked 
Mrs. Miller to her husband. 

“Mr. Aldrich has hopes too,’m,” put in 
Susan, who remained standing in the middle 
of the room, supposing it incumbent on her to 
entertain her mistress’s guests until she could 
come. “I heard hun saying all manner o’ 
comforting things to Miss Turnor this morn- 
ing, and she needs ’em bad enough, for she’s 
awful cut up.” 

* Poor girl!” murmured Mr. Miller. 

“ Wasn’t it a thing of her brother frighten- 
ing us like that,and then going away so all of 
a sudden? ” 

“Her brother!” exclaimed 
“What do you mean?” 

“ Why, ’m, haven’t you heeard that the very 
night muster was took, a gentleman came and 
spoke to Miss Turnor through the window, 
scaring her to death nearly ? ” 

“Miss Turnor will tell us all about that,’ 
interrupted Mr. Miller, “if she wishes us to 
know. I haven’t seen you at church, lately, 
Susan.”’ 

“I’ve never missed of a Sunday night sin’ 
I been ’ere, sir, afore last Sunday, and then I 
stayed at home to let Miss Turnor go. I sit 
i’ the pew behind your servants, sir; you can’t 
see me.” 

“J wish Mrs. Brown would come,” said 
Mrs. Miller; “it is getting late, and we must 
go to Hudson’s.” 

“ Mrs. Brown’s gone there, ’m,” said Susan, 
“to see how Jane is. Oh, there she is; I'll 
go tell her to send Miss Turnor at once.” 

In a very short time that young lady joined 
them; her manner was less constrained, she 
looked really pleased to see them, and thanked 
them so prettily for waiting until she was able 
to come down, that Mrs. Miller’s heart began 
to soften towards her. 

“ Weare so glad to hear that Mr. Turnor is 


Mrs. Miller, 


| better,’ she said; “your servant has given us 
| a most satisfactory report.” 





“ Papa seems a little better,” she answered, 
“T feel rather happier about him ; in fact, the 
doctor is so hopeful, he almost inspires me.” 

“ And hope wonderfully lightens the duties 
of a nurse,” remarked Mr. Miller. 

“It does,” she replied, heartily. 

“JT think Mr. Aldrich generally takes a 
cheerful view of things,” said Mrs. Miller. 

“He certainly tries to make me take a 
cheerful view of papa’s case, but 1 cannot be 
quite so sanguine as he wishes me; and,” 





| she added, gravely, “he does not understand 
| how completely shattered my dear father is 
both mentally and physically.” 

“ Do not let him work in the dark; I hope 
you tell him everything.” 

“Oh yes, Mrs. Miller; and if I did not, 
Mrs. Brown would. I mean, he has not seen 
the illness gradually come on, and does not 
know the reasons for it as I do.” 

Mrs. Miller had come determined to show 
no curiosity, however much she might feel, 
so she wisely kept silence, knowing that if 
she spoke she could not help making some 
inquiry about these reasons. 


rousing herself she said,— 

“T am very grateful to you, Mrs. Miller, 
for your kindness, and especially for allowing 
your daughter to release Mrs. Brown from 
her charge. Will you tel] Miss Miller, please, 
that I thank her very much, and pray that 


to one who had no claim upon her?” 


Miller, “you have an equal claim upon us 
with the rest of the world, to fulfil the apostle’s 
injunction, ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens.’ 
But you need not consider yourself under 
such a mighty obligation to Louisa; she is 
attached to Jane, and was not sorry for an 
excuse to be constantly with her.” 

“It is very kind of you to say so,” replied 
Maud, smiling, “but notwithstanding that, I 
feel deeply indebted.” 

“Perhaps you will be able to get out of 
debt some day,” said Mrs. Miller; “Louisa 
may want a friend, you know.” 

“Oh, I hope she will. No, I do not mean 
it,” she quickly added, “I ought to have said, 
If ever she should need $: 

Her voice failed her, and Mr. Miller per- 
ceiving she was at the point of crying, re- 
marked gaily,— 

“Oh yes, Miss Turnor, I see, you mean if 
she of a friend should be in need, you will be 
that friend indeed. By-the-bye, 1 wish you 
would befriend my wife and give her a cup of 
tea to fortify her against the cold she will have 





and opening the kitchen door. “ Susan, will 
you bring three cups of tea and a plate of 
bread and butter directly.” 

“None for me, thank you, Miss Turnor,” 
said Mr. Miller; “I am going to run away, if 
you will excuse me, and call again in a quarter 
of an hour for Mrs. Miller.” 

And so by this little stratagem Mrs. Miller 
was left alone with Maud. 





“My husband seems to have forgotten 








she may be richly rewarded for her goodness | 


13" | 


For some mo- | 
ments Maud was lost in reverie; suddenly | 


“Do not say that, Miss Turnor,” said Mr. | 











to brave when she quits this comfortable fire.” | | 
“Indeed I will,’ answered she, jumping up | 
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you have an invalid in the house,” she said, 
when she had recovered from the surprise his 
abrupt departure had caused her. “ Perhaps 
I am keeping you from your father?” 

“Oh no, Mrs. Miller; if I were to go up- 
stairs Mrs. Brown would not allow me to stay 
unless papa wanted me, then she would fetch 
me under any circumstances.” 

And at that moment Mrs. Miller heartily 
wished Mrs. Brown would fetch her, and thus 
exonerate her from the duty which she knew 
her husband had purposely left her to perform, 
of “saying something,” which “something ” 
she found a very difficult thing to say. Maud 
had certainly been gaining favour in her sight 
throughout the interview, but still she could 
not quite overcome the restraint produced by 
the feeling that all was not open and above- 
board about the girl; then, too, Susan’s un- 





fortunate allusion to the brother’s nocturnal | 


appearance and disappearance did not tend to| having made the remark. 


make matters any better. 
drinking their tea they kept up a gentle flow 
of very small talk, but Mrs. Miller was ill at 
ease, so by degrees that ceased. ‘T'wo or three 
times she was on the point of speaking, but 
recollecting what she was about to say was a 
retold subject, she desisted; at last thinking 
to herself that she should be decidedly wrong 


in the topic introduced, she ventured the fol- 
lowing remark :— 

“You must have been terribly frightened 
when Mr. Turnor was taken ill.” 

“I was so crazy with grief and terror,” 
answered Maud, “I can scarcely remember 
anything that occurred from my discovering 
it to Mr. Miller’s call yesterday afternoon. 
Oh dear!” she sighed, “it seems months 
since it happened.” 

“ Great sorrow has the effect, I think,”’ said 
Mrs. Miller, “ of making time appear wonder- 
fully long; one passes through such an ocean 
of suffering that hours seem years.” 

“It is so,” said Maud; “1 sometimes think 
mamma must have been dead some years, 
and we only lost her a few weeks before we 
came here.” 

“ Have you any sisters?” 

“No. Llhave one brother, and he is abroad.” 

“Ah!” thought Mrs. Miller, “and before 
he went he had to pay you a visit on the sly; 
that has a bad look with it.” 

“Have you sent him word of his father’s 
attack?” she asked. 

“I wrote yesterday, but as I do not know 
his exact address, the letter may be some 
time reaching him.” 

“He will surely come as soon as he re- 
ceives it.” 


| 





| 
| 


in keeping silence, and might possibly be right | 
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Maud shook her head; “I fear he will not | 


be able,” she said. 

“ Have you no relative or friend to take pity 
on your lonely condition P 
if Mrs. Brown has to leave you.” 

“T don’t know. Oh, Mrs. Miller, what shall 
I do?” And she looked so pleadingly, so 
almost fondly into Mrs. Miller’s eyes, she 
would like to have thrown her arms round 
her, and promise to protect and help her, 
but the old unpleasant idea quickly returning 
checked the impulse. 

“You must learn to regard us as your 
friends,” she said; “ I am sure we shall be glad 
to help you in any way we can. Do not be 
afraid of trusting us.” 

“*T am not,” answered Maud, a little sharply. 

This answer rather daunted Mrs. Miller ; she 
felt sure the words and tone were meant to 
convey a slight reproof, and she was sorry for 
To her infinite 


While they were | relief she saw her husband pass the window. 


Her duty call was at an end. 


CHAPTER X.—NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


‘He gave me a friend, and a true true-love, 
And the new year will take ’em away.” 


THat was the idea floating through Louisa 
Miller’s mind on the morning of New Year’s 
Eve, when she was copying some music alone 
in the drawing-room, and at the same time 
taking a retrospective view of the year that 
had but a few hours to live. 

“Mr. Aldrich,” said a servant, opening the 
door. 

Louisa started, turned hot and confused; 
his presence had ceased to bring unclouded 
sunshine with it, though it still had some 
brightening influence over her. 

“Good morning, Miss Miller; I am come 
to offer my services for an hour or two. What 
employment can you find me?” 

“It is very kind of you,” she answered; “1 
dare say papa and the boys will be very glad 
of your help; they are erecting a platform in 
the school.” 

“Can I not help you? Though willing to 
serve the family to the best of my ability, I 
had rather stay here instead of shivering in 
the school.” 

“Oh, you would be warm enough when 
once you began to work.” 

“Thank you. But amateur carpentering | 
is not in my line; besides, I know you are 
working against time, so I shall take the liberty | 
of rendering you my valuable assistance. Con- 
fess, the words of that carol are not copied yet?” 

“Tf you will write them out for me I shall : 


What will you do | 
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be obliged to you. I have the accompaniment 
of your song to transpose, as well as to finish 
copying the bass part of ‘ Blow, gentle gales’ 
for Anthony.” 

“TI thought you looked oppressed with the 
cares of life when I came in,” he said, taking 
a seat at the table opposite her, and helping 
himself to pen, ink, and paper.” 

“You must write very distinctly, please, 
forming every letter, or the children will not 
be able to read it,” she said, looking at his 
pen flying over the paper.” 

“Will that do?” he asked, handing her the 
sheet he was writing on. 

“Oh, Mr. Aldrich!” she exclaimed, “ the 
poor little ignoramuses would never be able to 
decipher this. Indeed, I am rather puzzled; 
what word is that meant for? I only know 
of one thing to liken it to, and that is a river 
line in a map; only that, instead of discharging 
itself into the sea, your river comes to a full 
stop near a pole.” 

“Upon my word, if you were not one of my 
best friends, I would not help you by another 
pen-stroke. But here goes for a fresh start in 
my neatest round-hand; if I get one verse 
copied by six o’clock, you may be thankful.” 

“it is a self-imposed task, remember; you 
had better have joined the carpenters.” 

** Notwithstanding your evident desire to get 
rid of me, I prefer feeling like a schoolboy 
writing a copy to being choked with dust and 
deafened by hammering. How many people 
do you expect to cram into the room this 
evening?” 

“ About two hundred.’ 

“IT have never been to a school treat before; 
I am all excitement about it.” 

“I think I always enjoy our New Year's 
Eve fete more than any entertainment we give 
during the year?” 

“Ts it an annual affair P” 

“Yes. We have three annual affairs, as you 
call them; this one for our Sunday scholars, 
their parents and teachers ; a concert at Easter 
for the choir, and a feast in June for the na- 
tional-school children.” 

“What spirited people you are! I had no 
idea parsons could be so good and jolly com- 
bined.” 

“ You are complimentary.” 

“T mean to be. You are the best lot I have 
come across. I met a monument of your own 
special skill and good nature as I came here— 
our mutual patient, Jane Hudson.” 

“ How well she is beginning to look!” 

“Yes, thanks to your good nursing and 
Mrs. Miller’s good feeding. I wonder if I 
should be imposing too muci on your kindness 


“ Have you another patient for me to nurse? 
I shall be levying a commission on your fees.” 

“I am on the point of giving you a com- 
mission if you will accept it.’’ 

‘Whom do you wish to commit to my care? ” 

“Miss Turnor, for a few hours.” 

“Miss Turnor!”’ 

“Will you be so very kind as to try to per- 
suade her to come this evening? There is no 
earthly reason for her stopping away; her 
father always sleeps from about seven to mid- 
night, and Mrs. Brown is with him. [If she is 
not made to leave him sometimes, and enter 
into scenes which will draw her out of herself, 
she will soon be ill.” 

“Mamma will be passing the house this 
afternoon, I will ask her to call and exert her 
persuasiye powers.” 

“You would be more likely to succeed.” 

“ Have you talked with her about it?” 

“No; it would scarcely have been the thing 
for me to mention it. I could not offer to 
chaperon her.” 

“TI tell you what you had better do if you 
really want her to come: send Johnnie, they 


her to church on Sunday.” 

“Then I propose you both go. 
legible ? ” 

“Oh, Mr. Aldrich, it is beautifully done, but 
you are bestowing too much trouble on it now.” 

“T will not be so particular about the rest, 
which I will take home to finish, if you will 
allow me. I have an appointment at one, so 
must be off. I shall see both you and Miss 
Turnor at the tea this evening, I hope.” 

“TI will do my best to bring her,” said 
Louisa, as he went out of the room. 


Is this 


It is five o’clock ; already the schoolroom is 
beginning to fill, for, in addition to the invited 
guests, any one else can join in the treat on 
the payment of a shilling, and a good many 
persons avail themselves of it. Three long 
tables extend down the room, having urns, 
cups and saucers, teapots, &c., placed on them 


covered with plates of plum cake and plain 
bread and butter. At the top of one table 


down the next. 

“ Here we are; we've beaten the other two. 
I knew we should,” remarks a voice at her 
back. She turns, and sees Johnnie and Miss 
Turnor. 

“You will exeuse my sending Johnnie for 
you, please, Miss Turnor,” she said; “I was 
afraid, if I came myself, of being late.” 

“IT am glad you did not take so much 





if I asked you to do me one more favour?” 


trouble for my sake,” she replied. “Thank 





at equal distances, the intervening space being 


sits Mrs. Miller; Louisa has her place midway | 








are the best of friends; it was he who brought | 
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you for sending him; I was just starting with 
Susan for my escort.” 

“ Anthony’s gone to fetch Mr. Aldrich,” said 
Johnnie; “he said they should be here first, 


| ladies take so long to dress; but I had no 


fear about beating him, Miss Turnor’s so jolly 
quick.” 
“Would you like to sit at mamma’s tray?” 


| asked Lonisa. 


“I had rather keep near you, please,” she 
answered. 

“You are the cleverest person I know, Miss 
Miller,’ exclaimed Mr. Aldrich, joining them. 
“Indeed! What makes you think so?” 

“Why, you have overruled all Miss Turnor’s 
objections to leaving home.” 

“There was no saying her nay,” said Maud; 
“T fought at first, but, perceiving she was 
the stronger, I considered discretion would be 
the better part of valour, and gave in.” 

“The tables are fast filling,” said Louisa, 
“ you had better appropriate seats.” 

“There is room for us near that jovial- 
looking old farmer,” said Mr. Aldrich to 
Maud ; “if you do not object to his proximity, 


| we will take the places.” 


“ Look sharp!” remarked Johnnie, “ there’s 
some folks making for them.” 

Now work for the tea-makers began in 
earnest. The lady who undertakes to preside 
at a village tea-drinking tray imposes no 
slight task upon herself, for she is expected to 
entertain her guests with sundry little jokes, 
to press them to eat and drink, as well as to 
fill each cup at least fivetimes. The secret is 


| to get up a good flow of conversation among 


| the people, and then for her to devote herself 





to her right and left-hand neighbours. Louisa 
had not to practise the high art this evening, 
Mr. Aldrich and Johnnie did it for her; they 
were both in exuberant spirits, and by their 
lively repartees, aided occasionally by a shy 
remark from Maud, they kept those around 
them in roars of laughter. 

To Louisa all this merriment was oppres- 
sive; she felt out of tune with it. Like one 
in a dream, she could see the festive scene, 


'| could see herself in the midst of it, but at the 


same time was far, far away; and, do what she 
might, she could not really feel herself there : 
even when talking it seemed as if there were 
another self looking at and listening to her. 
Despite her determination not to let them, her 
eyes would keep wandering down the table 
and alighting on a certain group, which seemed 
to have a strange fascination for her. 

“ Miss,” said her left-hand neighbour, shak- 
ing his cup in the saucer, “would you pour 
me out another cup, please?” He was the 
jovial old farmer Mr. Aldrich had remarked, 





and who had changed his place to be near the 


tea-maker. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Louisa, rousing 
herself. ‘“ Have you been waiting long?” 

“ No matter about that, miss. You'll excuse 
me being so free, I spoke twice afore you heard 
me.” 

“TI am very sorry,” said Louisa, pressing 
one foot hard upon the other to bring a 
little feeling somewhere into her body. 
was so occupied with listening to those 
giddy young people, I forgot my duty. But 
here is an extra good cup, and you must 
drink my health to show that you forgive 
me.” 

“Where no offence was meant, none’s taken. 
Here’s your very good health, Miss.” After 
taking one sip he leaned forward and said, “I 
say, miss, would the folks say I know note if 
I was to teern the tea into my saucer? I aren’t 
used to drinking it out of a cup.” 

“T am sure you may. Look round the 
room; you will see numbers doing the same.” 

“ T ’ave looked, and they’re all drinking out 
o’ their cups, except the bairns.” 

“Well,” said Louisa, “I am thirsty, and the 
tea is hot, so I shall cool it; I advise you to 
follow my example ;” and so saying she poured 
her tea into the saucer. 

“ How quiet you’ve been in this quarter!” 
said Johnnie, coming up to his sister. 

“You have been making too much noise in 
your quarter to hear our attempts at conver- 
sation,” she answered, 

“T say, Button, they are bullying me shame- 
fully; Miss Turnor declines speaking to me; 


Mr. Aldrich has finished his tea, but won’t | 


resign his place in my behalf, and now my 
sister accuses me of making too much noise. 


Just make room for me near you, it will squeeze | 


them up so jolly tight.” 
“Nay, sir, it wouldn’t be polite; there’s 


plenty of places over there,” replied Button, | 


laughing. 

“I’m not going to be sent away from this 
tray. Loo, give me some tea, I’ve found a 
place; and he mounted the chair behind his 
sister. 


“Johnnie! you'll pitch me forward!” ex- | 


claimed she, jumping up. 

“ Just what I want to do,’ he replied, slip- 
ping into her seat. “Now I'll show you how 
to do the honours.—Mr. Button, let me give 


you another cup of tea; it’s prime; I’ve just || 


mended it.” 
“No, sir, thank you, I’ve done uncommon 
well.” 


“Miss Turnor, pass your cup, ’m, you're | 


equal to a sup more,I know. That’s right; I 
like to see you all enjoying yourselves. 


Do | 
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you like it mixed, or all black ?—Doctor, is! “Keep my place, Johnnie,” said Aldrich, 
your tea as you like it? I hope you keep| tumbling over the “young monkey” on his 
|| handing the bread and butter to Miss Turnor | way to the platform. 
and the ladies opposite.—Mrs. Cropper, help | 
yourself, *m; where’s your good man to- 


| 


night P” 


A bell was rung, and grace being said, there | was redemanded. The two conferred together, 


followed a few minutes of intense confusion 


|| tea-things were collected, tables removed, and 
| forms arranged in a straight line down the 
When the people had taken their seats 
and order was restored, the vicar mounted the 
platform and made a short speech. He took 
a cursory view of the year’s chief events, read 
the report of the Sunday school, winding up 


room. 


with— 


“On this occasion I always restrict myself| Louisa, feeling unequal to it, begged to repeat 
to ten minutes; there is only one and a half | the “ Wild waves.” 
left for my conclusion, so it must be a short | side, so she had to give in. 
This is the ninth time I have met you, | and, to prevent a break-down, threw her whole 

dear friends, on the last evening of the old 

year, and for the ninth time I have the oppor- 
tunity of thanking you publicly for the friendly 
spirit you always show towards me and my 
family; I often think if all clergymen had 
such parishioners to deal with as I have, there 
would be fewer quarrels between parson and 
people and more unity in the church of Christ.” 
The vicar descended the platform amidst 

| roars of applause, under cover of which the 
choir mounted it, Mrs. Miller taking her place 


one. 


at the piano. 

“Why are you not among the singers?” 
asked Maud of Mr. Aldrich, who was sitting 
beside her. 

** Because I do not appear until the second 
scene.” 

“In what character do you then appear ?” 
“In that of a duettist; Miss Miller and I 
| are going to perform ‘What are the wild 
| waves?’ I wonder where Johnnie is? The 

little monkey is always in the way when one 

does not want him, and of course absent when 
he might be of use.” 

“T will not hear a word against my little 
|| friend, he is my most devoted slave.” 

“T wish your slave would come and sit near 
| you while Iam away. Ido not like leaving 
| you alone.” 
| “Never mind about me, thank you. I shall 
|| be happy enough listening to the music, which 
| we are decidedly not doing at the present 
/| moment.” 

“We are not expected to attend to the first 
|| piece, it is put on as a sedative only.” 
|| To calm our mind for the roaring of the 
|| ‘Wild waves,” said Mand, laughing. ‘Then 
| she added, “there, your sedative is ended, and 
your friend is beckoning to you; do not keep 
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“ All right.” 
| The duet was rendered remarkably well, 
|and, being duly appreciated by the audience, 








; |and appeared disinclined to comply. 

“Clap, Johnnie, do, please,” urged Maud 
“we must have it again.” 

“ Anything to please you,” he answered, clap- || 
ping and stamping with all his might. The 
delay on the part of the singers was occasioned, 
not by their unwillingness to sing, but on 
account of a slight dispute. Aldrich wanted to 
| give “ Zuleika and Hassan” for the encore, and 





Mrs. Miller took Aldrich’s 
She felt desperate, 








heart into the music, thinking to herself she 
cared for nothing but to get it over; but the 
consequence of this abandonment was, she 
forgot everything, and really was Zuleika for 
the time being, listening to and answering her || 
lover’s protestations of fidelity. ‘Where she | 
wanders ever go” she sang with such pathos, 
that Hassan was startled into nearly forgetting 
his own part in the performance; unconsciously 
he stared at her, wondering what there could 
be in her appearance, tone of voice, manver, 
| so unlike what he had ever seen in her before. 

She sustained the last note clear and firm 
to the end, but her lips quivered, and her 
hands shook so she could scarcely hold the 
music. The vociferous cheering which fol- 
lowed was lost upon her; she retired to a seat 
at the back of the platform, leaving him to 
enjoy the honours alone. In a few minutes 
she was wanted again to play an accompani- 
ment, and she came forward calm and self- 
possessed as ever, all traces of any unwonted 
emotion having passed away. 

“What is going to be done now?” asked 
Maud, seeing another general confusion about 
to prevail in the room. 














“ Magic lantern,” answered Johnnie. 

“Who is going to exhibit it?” 

“Father. He’s borrowed it for the occa- 
sion.” 

“Can you make room for me?” said Louisa, 
groping her way up to them. 
“ You shall have my place,’ said her brother ; 
“T want to squib about among the folks, and 
hear some fun.” 
“ How grandly you sang in that duet!” said 
Maud, putting her hand upon Louisa; “thank 
you a thousand times for making me come to- 
night, if only to hear that.” 
Louisa made no answer, and, owing to the 

















| her waiting.” 


|| 
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darkness, Maud did not see the agonized ex- 
pression that flitted across her face. When 
three pictures had been exhibited, gazed at, 
and duly admired, there came a fourth, which 
elicited rapturous praise. It represented the 
interior of a fisherman’s hut. It was night; 
the moon was shining in at the uncurtained 
window, by the fire sat a young woman rocking 
a baby to sleep, a frugal supper was laid out 
on the table, a pair of slippers were warming 
on the hearth. It looked so lifelike, the 
people began to think it was a real scene. “I 
can see chair rocking,’”’ observed one. ‘“She’s 
listening for some one coming,” said another. 
But all remarks were put a stop to by the 
sound of some very soft sweet singing; so soft, 
indeed, that it sounded, at first, in the distance. 
For a moment the whole room seemed struck 
dumb by surprise,and amidst an almost breath- 
less silence Barnby’s lovely setting of 'Tenny- 
son’s words, “ Sweet and low,” was sung by four 
people who had stationed themseives behind 
the sheet on which the picture was stamped. 
The performers were Mrs, and Miss Miller, 
Mr. Aldrich, and Anthony. A loud, spon- 
taneous cheer burst from the company, as with 
the last strain of the glee the fisherman’s hut 
faded from their view. 

“JT am sure,” said the vicar, “you will be 
glad to know that the father did get back to 
the babe in his nest,” and there appeared on 
the sheet the same cottage kitchen. But now 
the window was closely curtained, a candle was 
burning on the table, and the baby lying on its 
father’s knee, the mother being busy with some 
cooking. While this was on view Mr. Aldrich 
sang “Home, sweet home,’ accompanied on 
the piano by Louisa. After this, his duties for 
the evening being over, he went to reclaim his 
place near Miss Turnor. He was stopped on 
his way by Johnnie. “I’ve just been near Miss 
Turnor,” whispered he, “and she is crying; 
let’s send Loo to her, she’s the best hand at 
turning the tap back again I’ve ever seen.” 

“You're asharp youth. But where is your 
sister? I’ve lost sight of her.” 

“She is pioneering the mater to Mrs. Sooby. 
Stop here till I come back.” He returned in 
a few minutes. 
seem all jolly,” he said; “come on.” 

Aldrich followed him to the middle of the 
room, where the two young ladies were sitting. 


*‘Loo’s near her, and they 


| together, and 





“We shall have to stand,” he remarked; “ how 
crowded the school is!” 

“I know a trick worth two of that,” said 
Johnnie. Here’s a camp-stool for you; the 
girls may make room for me between them. 
Isn’t this a neat thing in arrangements?” 

“Topping,” said Aldrich. 

“Whose stool is that?” asked Louisa. 

“ How should I know? ” 

“ Where did you find it ?’’ 

“Near Mrs. Sooby.” 

She will want it.” 

“Then she must want on.” 

“You'll catch it, young man,” said Aldrich. 

“Not unless you tell her I got it, and that 
would be ungrateful of you.” 

“Are we not aiding and abetting crime by 
being cognizant of it, and not informing against 
it?” said Maud. 

“I only borrowed it, Miss Turnor; I shall 
take it back when the last picture is up, and 
then, when the lights are turned on, the old 
woman will find it, and wonder how it was she 
could not feel it leaning against her chair.’ 

“Oh, Johnnie! Young in years, but old in 
mischief.” 

“Don’t talk so loud, please, Mr. Aldrich; you 
know the worthy chairman requested us to be 
quiet.” 

“You should have been bound over to keep 
the peace, if silence was to be the order of the 
day,” said Louisa. 

“And also have been bound hand and foot, and 
tied to his seat,” said Maud, “ for he has never 
been stationary two minutes all the time.” 

“JI had my duties to attend to, and at the 
same time had the care of you on my hands. 
I’ve had a most arduous task to perform, and 
now I’m abused.” 

“ What have you had to do?” 

“T will tell you when we are alone, Miss 
Turnor; it is dangerous talking in a crowd, 
when one cannot see who is near.” 

“Where is Anthony ?”’ asked Louisa. 

“Where he was all tea-time, I expect,” 
answered Johnnie; “near that young lady 
who's come with the Soobys. Hollo! here’s 
the last picture! Now then, doctor, give me 
the stool.” 

The lamps were relighted, the choir gathered 
the evening’s entertainment 
closed with “God save the Queen.” 
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THE REASON WHY. 


[? will be interesting to the public to know why 
the number of Purchasers of the ‘* WitLcox AND 
Giszs’’ Silent Sewing Machine in this country has more 
than doubled each year during the past three years, 
notwithstanding the prevailing commercial depression. 
The explanation is to be found in the machine itself— 
its fitness in device, simplicity in mechanism, and _ per. 
fection in construction; and also in the entirely novel 
facilities for becoming personally acquainted with it and 
ts working without risk or expense—the /rial defore 
purchase, carriage free—rendering this machine. as_ac- 
cessible, and as safely and cheaply obtainable in every part 
of Great Britain as in London itself. 

Nothing less than actual trial of a’ Machine enables 
one to know whether it is really useful or not. Special 
features however may be judged of by means of engravings. 
For example, there can scarcely be a difference of 
opinion as to which of the following is the best shape 
for a needle—which is the least liable to bend or break—- 
bearing in mind that a Sewing Machine Needle is forced in 
and out like an awl instead of passing through the cloth as 

*in sewing by hand. 
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NEEDLES OF THE PRINCIPAs, SEWING MACHINES. 


(Each a fac-simile of the size sold to work No, 70 Cotton.) 



































No. 1, Singer; 2, Wheeler & Wilson; 3, Howe; 4, Finkle & Lyon; 5, Elliptic; 6, Willcox & Gibbs ; 
7, Grover & Baker ; 8, Weed; 9, Empire ; 10, Florence ; 11, Etna. 

















The “ WILLCOX & GIBBS” Method, The Usual Method. 

The mode of. setting the needle also admits of easy 
illustration. The Engraving is double the actual size, to 
show more clearly the peculiarity of the ‘‘ WitLcox anp 


Gress’ Machine in this respect. 


Im’the shank (30) of the needle there is.a groove (32, 32); and the projection (90), 
in. the-hole (29),.in the lower end of the needle. bar, (R) preyents the needle going in 
vwrong ; the hole (29) is bored exactly deep enough so that the needle cannot be set tov 
high. 'The-needle-bar is:slit (28) alittle way; andthe nut (+) placed on the tapering 
screw fastens the needle inflexibly.in the right. position. 


Thus. the ‘‘Wittcox anp. Gipss’’ needle is. always set 
right, while needle-setting in other Sewing Machines is a 
source of constant trouble. The engraving on. the right 
shows the usual mode employed in other machines, in 
which everything is left to the judgment of the worker: 
the needle must be neither too high nor too low, it must 
-curve neither too much nor too little, and the point must be 
vneither at b nor c, but exactly at a. 

It is impossivle to adequately represent by engravings 
‘the almost incredible manageableness of the ‘‘ WiLLtcox 
np Gress,” working with one thread direct from an 
ordinary reel; or the extreme unmanageableness of other 
machines which require two threads and all the delicate 
machinery necessary to manipulate them. The above, 
however, may be taken as a sample of the many devices 
by which difficulties existing in other sewing machines 
are obviated in the ‘‘ WiLLcox anp Grppss.’’ If this ad- 
mirable machine were not perfectly satisfactory in regard 
to ease of management, reliability, and the quality of its 
work, the month’s trial, however useful to the public, would 
be fatal to the object of the manufacturers, 
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IMPORTANT TESTIMONY 





IN THE 


GREAT PATENT TRIAL, 
WILLCOX & GIBES Sewing Machine Co. 


WM. STIRLING & SONS, Glasgow. 





Before the LORD PRESIDENT, Edinburgh, 


Fuly 21st, 22nd, and 


237d, 1869% 





Evidence of Caroline Wilsons, ec- 
amined by the Solicitor-General :— 

Tam forewoman to Messrs. Heugh, 
Balfour, and Co, Manufacturers, 
Manchester . . . . I have been em- 
ployed in using sewing-maehimes» for 
twelve years. For the: lagt eight 
years we have used the “Witxcex 
AND Gipss” exclusively. Previoushp 
we used Thomas’s, and also Wheeler 
and Wilson's. The “Witicox ayp 
Gipss” is by far the besb machine 
with which I am acquainted. It is 
so in every respect. It works with 
greater rapidity, ease and certainty. 
We work them by steam-power at 
over 2,000 stitches a minute, but we 
have worked them 3,000, Skilled 
hands have worked them at 2,000 
stitches a minute for about six months 
with the same needle. The fabric is 
not in the: least injured. (ne woman 
will hem from 720 to 900 yards in a 
dayof eight-and-a-half hours. .... The 
work turned. out. is of a. beautiful 
description ; the sewing is very secure. 
It never misses stitches... .. It is 
very easy to leam .... J have 
taught. from 300 to 400 girls. I make 
my own dresses with the machine in 
my dinner hour. I can finish a plain 
dress in two or three hours... . It 
sews all kinds of fabrics... 
Thomas’s and Wheeler and Wilson's 
inachines are considerably inferior to 
the “ Witicox anp Gipss.” ‘They 
don’t turn the work out so nicely; 
they are not so secure; and they. are 
not nearly so rapid, 








Lwidence of Benjamin Fothergit:— 

I am a Consulting-Engineer: . . . 
I was in practice im London for about 
twelve years, and: then for upwards 
of twenty years I was, in con 
nection. with Messrs. Sharp, Roberts 
and €o., Enginecrs and Maehinists, 
Manehester. I was afterwards a 
partner with Mr. Roberts, for tive 
VORISS .. I was a jiwer at the 
Exhibitions of ’51 and "620. ... . 
I am generally, acquainted; as- an 
Engineer: and Maehinist, with the 
sewing, machines which were in 
use previous to Mr. Gibbs’ patent 
of 1857. In my opinion that 
patent embraced; an important in- 
vention. ..... The Kevolving 
Looper was a. feature. of a most 
extraordinary character, and gave 
quite .a new character to the machine 
itself . . . . Mr, Gibbs’ Patent 
insured not only more accurate 
working, but. also the.constant 
working of a machine at a 
higher velocity, producing 
more work, better in quality, 


‘and better in appearance. ... 


I consider that the result has 
been to secure to the public a 
machine that is almost fault- 
less, if not altogether so, 











THE WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLE) 
Sent for a Month’s Trial Free and Carriage 
Paid to.any Station in the Kingdom. 
After the Trial, payment may be made, if 
desirazle, in Monthly Instalments, as low as 
£1 each, at the invariable Cash Price. 

Machines of other makers taken in exchange 
at the highest prices for which they can be 
sold. Illustrated price list free. 


BEWARE OF INFERIOR MACHINES IN OUR-SHAPE, AND OF UNSCRUPULOUS RIVALS IN 
TRADE, WHO REPRESENT THAT OUR STITCH IS IDENTICAL WITH THE CHAIN STITCH. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE (C0., 
135 RECENT STREET AND 150 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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IS THE BEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD 


For preventing & removing the disorders to which Infancy 1s liable, affording mstant 
relief in Convulsions, Flatuleney, Affections of the Bowels, Difficult Tee thing, the 
Thrush, Rickets, Measles, Hooping Cough, Cowpox,or Vaccine Moculation. And 
for Children or Adults, mm English C holera , Spasms, Tam m the Bowels, and other 
Complaints of the Intestines, owimé to Wind or Obstructions im the Digestive 
Organs lt is highly recommended and frequently prese ribed by the Faculty 
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abe ae to teguithe Yo Cir See’ ear and adoail MP ROBERT BARKER tile lor 
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thas she MA le $EY WARRANT. tong eourlek hey, 4 i <r PRK g tant this 
Lge ay, y of” Febuary 184,000 th icine yous of HER | MAJESTY'S REION. 





TO NER MAJESTY S CENTLEMAN USHER IN DAILY WAITING - 
MF ROBERT BARKER hasbeen sworn &admitted in conformity with the above Warrent 
C ” 
Vella Vortex Gentleman Usher to the Queen in Dartly Wath ng 





WHOLESALE & EXPORT TERMS ON APPLICATION TO THE SOLE PROPRIETORS, ROBERT BARKER & SON, HALL BANK. BOWDON N" MANCHESTER 
Chemists toher most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria 
SOLO RETAIL BY MOST CHEMISTS AT HOME & ABROAD IN BOTTLES AT Vi’ 2/9 & 4/6 EACH 
CAUTION. Beware of Spurious (mitatrons. None Genuine without the names of ATKINSON & BARKER on the Covernment Stamp 
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Boone FOxs 
PATENT DOW ) o uJ | 5 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING ADVANTACES, 
| Economy, Price bere Reduced thevare the Che apest form of bed Clothing 
2 LICHTNESS oer ‘ivh but from 3 10k Tbs 
S WarwtH, Equal im warmth to 3 parol Blankets 
4 Durasiuity Will wear 20 Years 
5 Beauty, Thev are a oreat Ornament to Bed Rooms 
6 Purity. Free from all effluvia or smell eean be washed whenever desired 


DOWN UNDERSKIRYS, 


MANUFACTURED BY BOOTH & FOX.ARE LINED ALL THROUGH WITH PURIFIED LOOSE DOWN AND WE(CH 
RCM 1@ 10 24 CUNCES EACH; THEY ARE AS WARM AS SEVERAL FLANNELS AND ARE FCUNDO TO BE 
SOFT AS CUSHIONS, MANY THOUSANDS OF THEM HAVE BEEN SOLD DURING EACH WINTER FOR 
SEVERAL YEARS PAST, THEY CAN BE WASHED WITH THE DOWN INSIDE AS EASILY AS THE QUIL 
AND ARE IN GREAT DEMAND FOR THEY GIVE A CRACEFUL AND ELECANT SUPPORT TO THE DRES 
WHICH NOTHING ELSE CAN IMPART 








THE DOWN OVER SKIRTS QUILTED IN SATIN ARE MOST EFPECTIVI 
THe DOWN LADIES VESTS ARE MADE SOAS J0 BE VERY ATTRACTIVE GARMENTS AND THEY 
ARE A SURE PROTECTION AGAINST AN EASTERLY WIND 
Each genuine Article has the name BOOTH & FOX attached 
SOLO BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS & UPKOL _ = RR 

SHIPPERS & TKE TRADE SUPPLIED BY THE PATENTEES & SOLE MANUF 


BOOTH & FOX, CORK. & SO. HATTON GARDEN "LON 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


NOFTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the.diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so wniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice 
called the “ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ Norton’s Pills” act as a 
powerful tonic and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circeum- 
stunces, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived 
from their use, as they have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 
Sold in Bones at 1s, 1$d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 





CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


Wu. SPRAGUE’S 
PIANOFORTES, 


21 GUINEAS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


W ILLJAM SPRAGUE is manufacturing a very elegant and superior Pianoforte, 64 octaves, of the very best 
seasoned materials, and WARRANTED to keep well in tune IN ALL CLIMATES, for the moderate price of 
Twenty-onz Guinkas. These Instruments have been highly approved by the profession and first-rate judges. 
“ Instructions for the Pianoforte,” price 4s. Illustrated Sheet and Price List post free. 
A splendid assortment of HARMONIUMS, of every description, in Oak Cases, from 5 to 34 Guineas; in 
Mahogany, 7 to 18 Guineas; in Rosewood, 13 to 60 Guineas. Sprague’s “ Instructions for the Harmonium,” 


6s. post free. 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, MANUFACTURER, 
7 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. Also 


BRAGG'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co., 












Sanaer & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newsrry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatt’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 


It is highly recommended by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 





KBATING'S COUGH LOZENGES.—The best and safest rv medy for COUGHS 





K PATING'S COUGH LOZENGES relieve the difficulty of breathing in ASTHMA. 


K FATING'S COUGH LOZENGES.—A certain remedy for relieving the IRRITATION of the 
BRONCHIAL TUBES. : 


K BATING'S COUGH LOZENGES —are Dairy Recommenpep By Tue Facurry. Sold in Boxes, 
1s. 1}d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. each, by 





K BATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. Sold retail by all Druggists, &e. 
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a FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 
& P CAUTION, 


SO ay & POLSON were the first to adopt the name 
CORN FLOUR, and they are greatly interested 


on reacescscemtesy 


in maintaining its reputation, which is liable to be cis- 
credited by the unwarrantable appropriation of the name 
to articles of a different character, prepared, as in one 


f PATENT prominent instance, from Rice! The Public, it is ry 


UR. will a between cheap articles bearing a false 
CORN FLO BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 


which is prepared solely from Maize or Indian Corn. 


[ANS 





















is prepared from KICE, the staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions (300,000,000) 
of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &e., and 
is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids, 
Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
 Rice-Flour 18s Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. Couman’s as superior to anything of the 
} kind now before the public.” 
Testimonial from ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. 
“I find it to be perfectly pure and most carefully manufactured; it forms an exceedingly digestible and 
\ wholesome article of diet.” 






Testimonial from CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 
“T have never tasted anything of the kind more agreeable in flavour or so easily digestible.” 


RETAILED BY FAMILY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, AND WHOLESALE BY 
J. & Jd. COLMAN, 108, CANNON STREET, LONDON. 


| PARKINS & GOTTO'S 
WRITING PAPERS & ENVELOPES, 


(LARGE OR SMALL QUANTITIES AT WHOLESALE PRICES. ) 
NO CHARGE MADE FOR PLAIN STAMPING FROM ANY DIE, WHETHER PURCHASED 
AT THIS WAREHOUSE OR NOT. 


SS jb ~~ V/V / 








MONOGRAM, CREST, AND ADDRESS DIES CUT AT HALF-PRICE. 
Packet of 120 sheets Note Daper .......+. 0 6 | 250 Useful Envelopes  ...ccoccssersesseseee 0 9 
i EE co. SERRNEIO TID: © satpaasecnves 1 0 | 1000 Envelopes ......sscccccsccecseesesseeees 2 9 
a eee een 1. 61000 Wall Size 06, = 25. scsagesenisdecsenccannce 4 6 | 
20 QUIRES STRAW PAPER FOR 3s, DISH PAPERS. DINNER 


MENUS. SERMON PAPER, 20 QUIRES FOR 3s. 
*.* THE NEW. SQUARE-CUT ENVELOPES. 
Lithographic Printing at a few Hours’ Notice. 


— hs. oe; ch eer kk 





